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PREFACE. 


An  intention  had  long  been  formed  to  collect,  arrange,  and 
revise  the  following  metrical  compositions,  and  to  present 
them  in  a  more  complete  and  desirable  shape,  than  that 
in  which  they  have  hitherto  appeared.  Ranging  for  the 
most  part  over  a  series  of  past  years,  a  careful  examination 
of  their  different  subjects  and  mode  of  treatment  suggested 
many  additions  and  improvements  to  the  writer,  who  could 
not  readily  devote  that  continuous  application  or  always 
command  the  time  requisite  for  their  satisfactory  revision. 
Procrastination  succeeded,  while  a  variety  of  more  pressing 
occupations  and  engagements  interfered,  which  deferred 
the  prosecution  of  a  work,  such  as  had  been  projected. 
As  the  necessity  for  re-casting  and  re-modelling  presented 
obstacles  from  the  commencement,  only  partial  progress 
had  been  made,  and  divers  interruptions  were  unavoidable. 
However,  these  difficulties  have  now  been  overcome ;  and 
although  longer  delay  might  produce  better  finish  and 
style,  yet  a  more  cogent  reason  urges,  to  render  accessible 
the  materials  as  already  prepared. 

Frequent  application  having  been  made  for  copies  of 
separately  published  compositions  in  this  collection,  and 
long  since  out  of  print,  has  caused  an  effort  to  hasten 
their  re-issue  in  the  present  edition.  Especially  "The 
Legend  Lays  of  Ireland "  have  often  been  sought  for,  by 
collectors  and  students  of  our  national  Folk  Lore;  but, 
hitherto,  for  many  years  gone  by,  they  could  not  readily 
be  procured.  Moreover,  "  The  Land  of  Leix  "  was  un- 
attainable in  any  connected  form,  until  its  several  parts 
had  been  extracted  from  different  periodicals,  and  placed 
in  that  order  of  Cantos  and  Stanzas  they  now  occupy. 
Therefore  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  include  these,  and 
to  class  them  with  other  versified  subjects,  which  are  here 
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compressed  within  comparatively  few  pages,  in  this  complete 
and  revised  collection  of  Poems. 

Those  former  motives,  which  induced  the  author  to  adopt 
the  noi/t,  de  plume  of  "Lageniensis"  for  several  of  his 
publications,  have  since  ceased  to  exist.  lb  having  been 
very  generally  assumed,  that  his  real  name  was  known 
and  might  be  announced,  reviewers  were  not  careful  to 
withhold  it  from  the  public,  in  some  of  those  critical 
observations,  which  were  kindly  favourable,  and  intended 
to  be  complimentary.  However,  earlier  sentiments  and 
associations  have  attraction  with  most  persons;  and  a 
preference  for  extending  that  denomination  to  other  verses, 
which  appeared  with  or  without  special  signatures  af- 
fixed, has  caused  this  edition  to  be  published  under  its 
present  title,  "  The  Poetical  Works  of  Lageniensis." 

Among  the  Miscellaneous  Poems  are  many,  which  as 
occasional  contributions  have  already  seen  the  light  in 
different  periodicals,  while  some  are  added,  that  have 
now  been  published  for  the  first  time.  Those  most 
likely  to  be  acceptable  were  selected  from  a  number  of 
fugitive  and  anonymous  verses,  many  of  which  could 
have  little  abiding  interest  for  the  reading  public ;  and, 
therefore,  because  serving  no  useful  purpose  through 
preservation,  several  have  been  unacknowledged  and  sup- 
pressed. To  comprise  within  a  medium  sized  volume 
those  various  pieces  most  suited  in  subjects,  or  as  tending 
to  convey  some  original  and  special  information  through 
the  numerous  notes  appended,  may  claim  for  the  writer 
an  indulgence,  which  might  not  be  extended  to  more 
exhaustive  insertions.  The  compositions  presented  col- 
lectively are  here  placed,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
chronological  order  of  their  earlier  publication. 

St.  Mary's  Church,  Star  of  the  Sea, 

Irishtown,  Dublin,  September,  1893. 


DEDICATION. 


TO 


ft  It  Sijjjri  Ijonoarablc  Isabel,  Countess  of  Jpcroceru 


Dear  Lady  Aberdeen, 

Some  years  have  already  passed  since  your  noble 
husband  not  alone  exercised  the  functions  of  Viceroy 
over  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  but  in  well  discharging 
the  duties  of  that  exalted  office,  he  won  the  respect, 
affection,  and  admiration  of  our  people  for  his  consci- 
entious, impartial,  and  discriminating  administration. 
During  that  interval,  you  deservedly  shared  his  popularity, 
and  your  presence  among  us  was  recognised  as  tending 
in  every  way  to  adorn  that  eminent  position  which  you 
then  occupied.  Your  personal  traits  of  character  and 
accomplishments  soon  became  known,  and  they  were 
universally  held  in  great  esteem.  Never  since  the  Earl 
of  Fitzwilliam  left  Dublin  on  resigning  the  Viceroyalty 
was  there  such  a  public  manifestation  of  respectful  regret 
as  on  the  similar  occasion,  when  a  change  of  Ministry 
caused  your  retirement  from  that  station. 

The  return  to  your  native  Scotland  has  not  prevented 
you,  however,  from  still  continuing  and  even  extending 
the  good  works  you  had  originated  while  here  residing. 
Your  Ladyship's  zeal  and  ability  to  promote  an  industrial 
movement  among  the  humbler  classes  in  Ireland  deserve 
the  highest  commendation ;   and  already,  in  many  ways, 
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they  have  awakened  an  interest  and  a  desire  among  our 
people  to  co-operate  in  the  many  useful  projects  and 
works  you  have  undertaken  for  their  benefit,  and  which 
you  have  prosecuted  with  such  energy  and  perseverance. 
Thousands  of  our  industrious  poor  have  experienced  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  that  practical  direction  and 
aid  you  have  manifested  in  their  welfare ;  and,  therefore, 
are  they  deeply  impressed  with  gratitude  for  the  generous 
sympathy  you  have  extended  towards  those,  who  have 
little  else  to  return  than  their  blessings,  in  recognition  of 
your  benevolent  and  disinterested  exertions.  Your  advice 
and  example  have  been  everywhere  received  among  them  as 
precious  memories,  which  are  destined  at  all  future  time 
to  be  productive  of  incalculable  good.  The  wonderful 
enterprises  you  have  so  courageously  and  successfully 
accomplished,  in  having  established  the  Irish  Industries 
Association  at  home,  and  in  having  brought  the  products 
of  our  peasant  manufacture  and  skill  in  such  a  prominent 
shape  and  patriotic  method  before  millions  congregated  at 
the  great  Columbian  Exposition  and  World's  Fair  in 
Chicago,  deserve  the  congratulations  of  all  who  have  at 
heart  the  social  well-being  and  progress  of  our  country. 
Her  people  of  all  creeds,  classes  and  opinions  are  united 
in  according  you  that  praise  justly  due  for  such  devoted 
labour,  which  has  already  produced  results,  so  successful 
and  encouraging. 

The  most  illustrious  and  popular  Statesman  now  living, 
and  one  to  whom  Ireland  owes  an  everlasting  debt  of 
gratitude,  has  lately  recommended  your  talented  and  dis- 
tinguished husband  for  the  important  and  responsible 
position  of  Governor-General  over  Canada,  and  her  Majesty 
has  been  graciously  pleased  to  confirm  that  appointment. 
Although  it  involves  your  present  departure  from  among 
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us,  yet  it  affords  the  hope  of  many  return  visits,  as  also  an 
occasion  for  congratulating  you  and  the  people  who  are 
about  to  receive  you  with  cordial  welcome.  Well  acquainted 
with  their  interesting  and  instructive  history,  both  before 
and  since  they  acquired  the  inestimable  advantages  of 
self-government ;  knowing  likewise  the  social  and  political 
relations  that  now  exist  between  the  Federal  or  Parlia- 
mentary Government  of  the  Dominion  and  its  several 
independent  Provincial  Legislatures ;  your  high  intelli- 
gence can  thoroughly  appreciate  and  approve  those 
harmonious  and  happy  conditions  of  life,  derivable  from 
their  free  institutions  for  a  population  of  5,000,000,  still 
rapidly  increasing,  and  remarkable  for  their  diversity  of 
origin,  of  race,  of  creeds  and  of  parties.  Over  fifty  years 
ago,  when  in  1842  I  first  visited  Canada,  far  different  was 
the  state  of  public  affairs  and  of  popular  feeling  in  that 
country ;  successive  British  Governments  and  Parlia- 
ments had  presumed  autocratically  to  rule  and  mis- 
manage that  distant  colony,  to  ostracise  its  people  from 
places  of  power  and  preferment,  and  to  excite  at  length 
a  dangerous  Eebellion,  headed  by  the  French-Canadian 
patriot,  Louis  Joseph  Papineau,  and  the  ardent  Scottish 
reformer,  William  Lyon  Mackenzie.  This  revolt  had 
been  suppressed  with  great  difficulty.  An  effective  remedy 
was   found   for   disaffection,  after   a   hard   struggle   with 

*  CO 

the  united  forces  of  ascendancy,  faction  and  monopoly, 
when  Papineau  was  at  last  enabled  to  return  from  exile 
and  to  take  his  position  in  Canada,  as  one  foremost  in 
the  advocacy  of  reform  and  as  the  most  generally  honoured 
of  her  sons.  Less  than  two  years  have  passed,  since  I 
again  returned  to  Quebec,  where  in  the  Houses  of  Assembly 
were  then  exibited  models  for  statues  of  the  Queen  and  of 
Papineau,  as  intended  for  erection  on  the  facade  of  that 
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handsome  structure.  No  rebellious  feeling  now  pervades 
the  Canadian  people,  who  in  a  political  sense  are  masters 
of  their  own  destiny. 

In  many  respects,  a  very  exact  historical  parallel  might 
be  drawn  between  the  state  of  Ireland  and  of  Canada ; 
but,  perhaps,  in  no  more  desirable  way,  than  by  comparing 
former  evils  with  present  intended  remedies.  The  scope 
and  powers  for  useful  legislation  contained  in  the  Irish 
Home  Rule  Bill — which  lately  passed  its  third  reading  in 
the  House  of  Commons — are,  altogether,  similar  to  those 
provisions,  which  confer  on  the  Provinces  of  the  Dominion 
their  respective  Charters  of  Freedom.  The  malign  and 
sinister  obstruction  to  which  Irish  Home  Eule  has  been 
subjected  through  bigotry,  unnatural  party  combination, 
class  prejudice  and  selfishness,  must  finally  give  place  to 
the  establishment  of  a  Constitution,  which  shall  secure 
equal  rights  and  liberties  for  all  creeds  and  parties  in 
Ireland,  while  promoting  and  consolidating  still  more  the 
strength  and  resources  of  the  British  Empire. 

In  asking  your  kind  permission  to  accept  a  dedication  of 
the  poems  here  presented,  the  writer  was  most  desirous  of 
an  opportunity  thus  afforded,  to  express  however  in- 
adequately his  deep  feeling  of  obligation  and  thanks  for 
past  favours  received.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  enumerate 
your  many  excellent  qualities  of  disposition  and  intellect ; 
these  are  best  known  and  admired  by  the  large  circle  of 
your  intimate  and  personal  friends.  By  them,  your  ami- 
able courtesy  and  kindness  are  thoroughly  appreciated, 
while  their  continuous  exercise  leaves  an  impression  never 
to  be  forgotten. 

With  every  sentiment  of  respect  and  admiration,  I  remain, 
dear  Lady  Aberdeen,  jour  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

John  Canon  O'Hanlon. 


THE     LAND    OP    LEIX, 

A  POEM : 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL    AND    DESCRIPTIVE. 


PREFACE. 

That  district,  which  bears  the  title,  and  which  embraces 
the  subject  matter  and  local  denominations  of  the  follow- 
ing poem,  changed  its  boundaries  during  successive  ages ; 
but  usually,  in  times  more  remote,  it  extended  over  the 
south-eastern  to  the  extreme  western  portion  of  the 
present  Queen's  County.  It  included  always  the  far  greater 
part  of  this  shire.  It  forms,  under  altered  topographical 
names,  a  picturesque,  mountainous,  and  variedly  undula- 
ting tract  of  country.  Well  inhabited  and  cultivated  in  the 
past  time,  at  present  it  has  few  wastes,  and  the  scenery  is 
pleasingly  diversified.  Its  antiquities  as  yet  have  been 
little  explored,  and  its  legends  have  been  hitherto  almost 
unknown.  However,  many  old  ruins  are  still  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  ancient  Leix,  and  some  of  these  in 
almost  forgotten  nooks ;  while  many  old  traditions  are  full 
of  interest  and  romance,  as  they  were  wont  to  be  related 
by  the  peasants  of  this  ancient  principality.  The  sites  of 
those  antiquarian  remains,  and  some  popular  or  historic 
stories  are  commemorated,  in  the  succeeding  stanzas  and 
appended  notes.  Various  faithful  and  interesting  descrip- 
tions of  the  scenery  and  productions  of  this  beautiful 
district  may  be  found  in  previous  publications.     Even  its 
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history  has  been  partially  recorded,  while  some  of  its 
scenes  and  antiquities  have  received  illustration  from  pen 
and  pencil.  Yet,  the  poet  or  novelist  has  rarely  and  but 
slightly  drawn  from  its  stories  and  legends,  or  depicted  its 
natural  features. 

Over  forty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  several  of  the 
succeeding  stanzas  were  printed,  and  in  a  form  and  an 
order  altogether  different  from  that  arranged  in  their 
present  collected  shape.  Those  discursive  verses  were  few 
in  number,  when  first  published  in  the  United  States,  as 
contributions  to  the  literary  columns  of  a  widely  circulating 
periodical;  and  allusions  towards  the  close  sufficiently 
indicate,  that  little  expectation  was  then  entertained  of  a 
return  to  the  author's  native  country.  Loss  of  health  in- 
tervened, however,  and  a  change  of  climate  effected  a 
restoration,  chiefly  while  residing  once  more  in  the  Land 
of  Leix.  It  was  then  and  afterwards  an  interlude  of  agree- 
able mental  relaxation,  to  learn  still  more  about  its  local 
history,  traditions,  and  social  condition;  while  metrical 
additions  were  made  at  intervals  and  drafted,  mostly  for 
publication  in' those  magazines,  in  which  they  have  already 
appeared  under  various  distinctive  headings.  Some  few 
stanzas  have  been  reserved  for  insertion  here,  and  all  com- 
posed hitherto  are  now  revised,  included  and  distributed 
within  six  brief  cantos  and  their  respective  epodes. 

The  author  of  this  poem  must  observe,  that  its  narratives 
and  descriptions  are  as  partial  and  imperfect,  as  its 
traditions  or  historic  allusions  are  detached  and  fragmen- 
tary. As  little  order  has  been  observed  in  their  chrono- 
logical or  composite  sequence,  as  in  the  topographical 
introductions  and  bearings,  which  form  a  link  of  connection 
between  the  various  stanzas.  It  may  be  observed,  however, 
that  details  of  old  monumental  relics  and  historic  records, 
taken  with  the  local  customs  and  scenic  beauties  of  ancient 
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Leix,  chiefly  constitute  its  subjects  for  versification. 
Familiar  with  its  often  visited  landscapes,  for  the  writer 
those  topics  had  an  attraction  altogether  special ;  to  invest 
them  with  an  interest  or  regard  for  others,  and  to  make 
them  better  known,  may  exceed  his  faculties  for  illustration 
through  imagery  or  delineation,  but  such  motives  have 
prompted  the  composition  of  these  following  stanzas. 


FIRST  CANTO. 


SUBJECTS. 

Introduction — Apostrophe  to  the  Land  of  Leix— First  Settlers  and 
Succession— The  Pagan  Period— Druidic  Rites— Manners  and  Customs 
— St.  Patrick's  Mission  to  Leix— Foundation  of  Sletty  by  St.  Fiach — 
Epode  :  The  Olden  Days. 

I. 
Who  cares  to  mark  the  stealthy  hue  of  morn 

Emerge  through  clouds  that  fade  in  turn  away 
Shall  scarcely  note  the  first  faint  tinges  born 

To  chase  that  gloom  which  shrouds  a  coming  day. 
Thus  when  our  thoughts  towards  earlier  eras  stray, 
And  seek  to  pierce  their  veils,  o'er  hill  or  lawn 

Or  glen  historic  shadowed,  well  we  may 
Find  doubts  involve,  with  mystic  darkness  drawn 
O'er  those  long  perished  ages  linked  with  Time's  young 
dawn. 

II. 
Nature  unfolds  her  book  in  each  fair  land, 

And  stamps  her  features  on  the  pictured  page, 
To  Heaven's  wide  canopy  its  leaves  expand, 

Nor  earth's  long  lines  their  limit  quite  may  guage. 
Her  secrets  most  profound  most  please  the  sage, 
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Her  forms  and  colours  woo  the  child  of  taste, 

Her  social  state  and  fortune  most  engage 
Man's  love  for  man,  whate'er  the  clime  or  caste, 
Where  joys  and  sorrows  dwell  on  cultured  soil  or  waste. 

in. 

Fair  Land  of  Leix ! '  from  Mairgy 2  to  Slieve  Bloom,3 
I've  trod  thy  brownest  moss,  thy  green  Fraughmore,4 

Oft  grassy  vales  I've  sought  where  rivers  come, 
The  Barrow  deep,5  Awnbeg,6  the  Gully,7  Nore;8 
Much  have  I  wandered  steepest  footpaths  o'er, 


1  Land  of  Leix. — The  limits  of  Leix,  or  Leyse,  in  1549,  the  fourth 
year  of  Edward  VI. 's  reign,  are  noted  in  the  Exchequer  Roll,  No.  12, 
now  preserved  in  the  Record  Office,  Dublin,  and  described  there  with 
great  particularity.  An  original  Map  of  Leix  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Cottonian  Collection,  in  the  British  Museum,  London,  and  a  copy  of  it 
is  in  Trinity  College  Library,  Dublin.  This  is  thought  by  Herbert  F. 
Hore  to  have  been  made  about  1563.  A  fac-simile  of  it,  with  his 
Notes,  will  be  met  with  in  the  "  Journal  of  the  Kilkenny  and  South- 
east of  Ireland  Archaeological  Society,"  Vol.  iv.,  New  Series,  1862-63, 
pp.  345  to  372. 

2  Mairgy. — The  mountain  range  of  Mairgy  covers  the  present  barony 
of  Slievemarigue. 

3  Slieve  Bloom. — The  mountains  of  Slieve  Bloom  lie  for  the  most 
part  within  the  mediaeval  bounds  of  Ossory,  and  separated  it  from  Leix 
on  the  west. 

*  Fraughmore. — Now  known  as  the  Great  Heath  of  Maryborough,  and 
bounding  mediceval  Leix  on  the  north. 

5  The  Barrow  deep. — The  River  Barrow  takes  its  course  from  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  Slieve  Bloom  Mountains,  and  it  runs  in  an 
easterly  direction  until  joined  by  the  Owenass  River,  afterwards  it  is 
joined  by  the  Trilogue  River,  which  passes  through  Maryborough. 
Thence  the  united  streams  flow  by  Portarlington  and  Monasterevan, 
when  turning  southwards  the  Barrow  separates  Queen's  County  from  the 
County  of  Kildare.  It  passes  through  the  town  of  Athy  on  to  Carlow 
and  Leighlin  Bridge,  and  thence  to  New  Ross,  between  the  Counties  of 
Carlow,  Wexford,  and  Kilkenny.  Here  the  river  assumes  noble  pro- 
portions, flowing  onwards  until  it  joins  the  Suir  and  enters  the  sea  at 
Waterford  Harbour.  After  leaving  the  deep  and  romantic  mountain 
glen  near  the  source,  its  upper  course  continues,  for  the  most  part, 
through  a  flat  and  an  uninteresting  tract  of  country.  From  Athy 
to  its  mouth  the  scenery  continues  to  improve,  and  it  is  often  highly 
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>■  Climbed  Cullinagh's  9  and  Fossey's 10  hearth-strown  hills, 
Viewing  along  their  sides  wild  torrents  score 
Those  hollowed  courses,  traced  by  gladsome  rills, 
Dancing  through  glens  or  plains  their  own  hoarse  music  fills. 

IV. 

Old  are  thy  moats,11  thy  cairns,12  and  caishels,13  strown 
In  broken  heaps,  o'er  each  commanding  site; 


picturesque.  From  New  Ross  downwards,  the  views  on  either  bank 
are  truly  romantic  and  extensive. 

6  Azvnbeg. — The  Awnbeg  River  flows  from  the  mountains  near 
Timahoe,  and  it  takes  a  course  south-westward,  passing  by  Dysert 
Gallen  old  church,  and  afterwards  through  Heywood  Demesne,  near 
BallinakiU-  Then  it  flows  by  Killeronan  old  graveyard,  and  it  joins 
the  River  Nore,  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  County  Kilkenny. 
The  scenery  along  its  course  possesses  features  of  no  common  beauty. 

T  The  Gully. — The  Gully  is  a  small,  but  rapid  stream,  rising  in  Upper 
Ossory,  and  taking  a  course  nearly  parallel  with  the  River  Nore, 
running  near  Gortnaclea  Castle  and  passing  under  Poor  Man's  Bridge, 
it  joins  the  Nore,  not  far  from  Castle  Durrow. 

8  Nore. — The  River  Nore  takes  its  rise  from  the  Devil's  Bit  Moun- 
tains, in  the  barony  of  Ikerrin,  County  of  Tipperary,  and  it  flows  by 
a  north-easterly  course  towards  Borris-in-Ossory  and  Coolrain,  at  the 
base  of  the  Slieve  Bloom  Mountains.  Near  the  last-named  village  it 
receives  as  confluents  the  united  rivers  Tonnet  and  Delour,  with 
their  tributary  highland  streams.  Thence  it  flows  through  a  picturesque 
country,  by  Castletown,  so  called  from  its  strong  fortalice,  now  in  ruins, 
on  the  Ossorian  bank  of  the  Nore.  This  river  afterwards  takes  a  south- 
easterly direction  through  Queen's  County  and  onwards  near  Abbey- 
leix  ;  whence  it  flows  southwards  by  the  City  of  Kilkenny,  and  it  joins 
the  River  Suir,  near  the  City  of  Waterford. 

9  Cullinagh.— The  Barony  of  Cullinagh  is  a  considerable  division  of 
the  Queen's  County.  Its  most  prominent  elevations  are  known  as  the 
Cullinagh  Mountains,  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  names  of  the  Black 
Mountain,  the  Middle  Mountain,  and  Slieve  Bawn,  from  which  exten- 
sive views  of  the  adjacent  country  may  be  obtained. 

xa  Fossey. — The  elevated  ridges  of  Fossey  form  a  spur  of  the  Slieve- 
marigue  Mountains,  and  very  beautiful  valleys  are  to  be  seen  beneath 
them.  Several  streams  descend  from  their  sides  and  join  the  Bauteaoge 
River,  which  passes  through  Timogue  and  Stradbally,  falling  into  the 
River  Barrow  by  a  north-easterly  course. 

11  Moals. — The  moats  and  raths  of  Queen's  County  are  yet  very 
numerous,  although  many  have  disappeared  under  the  process  of 
modern  tillage.     Many  of  them   are  remarkable  for  their  considerable 
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Notched  Oghams  u  once,  now  worn  on  many  a  stone, 
Scarce  strike  the  key  note  of  Time's  rapid  flight ; 
Nor  school  the  Shanachie,15  nor  sage  invite, 

To  solve  such  chronicles  of  perished  men. 

Rude  were  those  lines  our  infant  Art  could  write ; 

Still  legends  lived  with  passing  days ;  our  ken 
Now  fails  to  trace  their  scope,  or  grave  them  with  the  pen. 

v. 

For  yet  with  many  a  record  o'er  thy  soil, 

T'  unroll  thy  clouded  story  seems  to  me 
Weaving  a  web  of  tissue,  and  with  toil 

Blending  with  doubt  its  threads  of  mystery  ; 

Shadows  steal  round  thy  stores  of  history, 
Wasted  to  fragments.16  Like  the  Sibyl  leaves,17 

More  precious  grow  those  scrolls,  that  haply  see 
A  later  day ;  as  'mid  our  mould'ring  naves 
We  fonder  prize  old  relics,  saved  from  the  sacred  graves. 


diameter  and  circumference.  They  are  for  the  most  part  perfectly 
round,  with  continuous  embankments,  and  hedged  with  high  haw- 
thorns. 

12  Cairns. — Only  a  few  cairns,  comprising  artificial  and  conical 
piles  of  stone,  are  now  remaining  within  the  ancient  boundaries  of 
Leix. 

13  Caisheh. — The  Cashels,  or  old  stone-built  enclosures,  are  yet 
numerous  here,  but  hitherto  undescribed  by  antiquarians. 

14  Oghams. — We  do  not  know  that  any  pillar  stones,  with  Ogham 
inscriptions,  are  now  existing  within  ancient  Leix,  but  there  can  hardly 
be  a  doubt  that  such  early  monuments  were  once  to  be  found.  Much 
has  been  written  of  late  regarding  these  rude  monoliths,  and  the  names 
of  early  personages  whose  names  they  record,  by  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson  ; 
William  Williams,  of  Dungarvan  ;  Rev.  John  Francis  Shearman,  C.C., 
Howth  ;  John  Windele  and  Richard  Robert  Roche,  of  Cork ;  also  by  Dr. 
Graves,  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Limerick.  The  peculiar  strokes  and 
scores  of  the  old  Ogham  characters,  with  various  elucidations,  are 
preserved  in  Irish  manuscipts,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

15  Shanachie. — This  is  a  title  borne  by  our  Irish  antiquaries. 

16  Wasted  to  fragments. — The  earliest  Irish  historic  allusion  to  Leix 
is  found  in  the  "Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,"  a.m.  3520,  according  to 
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'  VI. 

Nor  peer  we  now  among  the  solemn  shades, 

That  once  spread  over  old  and  thickset  woods, 
Nor  wend  our  steps  through  dells  and  opening  glades, 

Down  whose  steep  banks  the  mountain  rill  exudes, 

Then  rushes  on  with  turbid,  headstrong  floods, 
And  'mid  dim  solitudes ;  save  the  deep  howl 

Of  prowling  wolf  no  sound  on  ear  intrudes, 
"While  notes  of  whooping  woodquest  or  lone  owl 
Mingle  from  ivied  bower,  with  screams  of  moorland  fowl. 

VII. 

Who  peopled  first  those  Moys 1S  and  Glinns  19  and  Ards  I20 
Who  left  the  tribes  their  laws  and  learning1?    Say 


their  computation.  During  the  reign  of  Irial  Faidh,  son  of  Eremon, 
who  died  that  year,  among  the  plains  cleared  is  mentioned  Magh- 
Reicheat,  said  by  Keating  to  have  been  in  Leix.  Dr.  O'Donovan 
identifies  the  place  as  now  called  Morett,  near  the  Great  Heath  of 
Maryborough  ;  yet  as  lying,  in  more  recent  times,  at  least,  within  the 
territory  of  Ui-Failge,  or  Offaly.  Besides  this,  another  plain,  called 
Magh-Riada,  containing  the  forts  of  Lec-Reda  and  Rath-Bacain,  where 
the  chiefs  of  Leix  resided,  and  in  which  the  church  of  Donoghmore  was 
situated,  is  mentioned  as  having  been  cleared  under  the  same  year. 

17  The  Sibyl  leaves. — The  Sibyls  were  supposed  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans  to  have  been  inspired  virgins  or  prophetesses,  to  whom 
the  condition  of  futurity  had  been  revealed  by  the  gods,  and  when  they 
had  been  thrown  into  a  state  of  transport  or  insanity.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  these  was  the  Sibyl  of  Cumae,  in  Campania,  who  brought  a 
collection  of  prophecies,  written  in  Greek  verse,  to  Tarquin,  King  of 
Rome.  These  were  contained  in  nine  Sibylline  books,  which  she 
offered  to  the  king,  but  at  a  price  he  deemed  exorbitant.  Whereupon 
she  went  away  and  committed  three  of  them  to  the  flames.  When 
afterwards  returning  with  the  remaining  six,  these  were  offered  at  the 
same  price,  and  again  refused  by  the  king.  The  Sibyl  left  him  once 
more  and  returned  with  the  information  that  only  three  remained,  the 
rest  having  been  burned.  Then  Tarquin,  feeling  alarmed  at  the  loss 
of  so  much  curious  and  valuable  information,  gave  her  the  original  price, 
asked  for  all,  and  he  committed  those  books,  preserved,  to  the  keeping 
of  two  men.  The  Sibylline  books  at  Rome  used  to  be  consulted,  as  an 
oracle,  on  all  questions  of  public  importance. 

,8  Moys. — Moy  or  Magh  means   a   "plain"  in  Irish   topographical 
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0  Muse  !  that  strung  the  Clairseachs 21  of  their  bards, 
When  from  old  Duns  22  was  heard  th'  heroic  lay, 
Which  sung  bold  triumphs  of  a  former  day, 

In  Uladh's  distant  lands.23    Thence  vigorous  came 


nomenclature,  and  it  is  often  compounded  with  some  adjective  descrip- 
tive of  its  peculiarities,  or  sometimes  with  a  proper  name. 

19  Glinns. — The  Glinns  are  valleys  with  steep  hills  above  them,  and 
several  localities  in  ancient  Leix  are  thus  delineated  and  designated. 

20  Ards. — The  Ards  or  If  eights  are  etymons  used  singly  or  in  com- 
position, to  signify  the  elevated  position  of  various  Irish  places. 

21  Clairseachs. — The  Irish  used  two  different  kinds  of  harps.  The 
smaller  one  was  called  a  Cruit  or  Crot,  and  the  Welsh  gave  it  the  name 
Crud.  It  was  usually  played,  resting  on  the  knee,  or  placed,  perhaps, 
on  a  table  before  the  harper.  This  is  supposed,  also,  to  have  been 
similar  to  an  instrument  used  by  the  ancient  Britons,  and  known  to  the 
Romans  as  a  Chrotta.  This  was  a  bowed  instrument  according  to 
certain  writers,  and  shaped  somewhat  like  a  violin,  with  strings  stretched 
on  a  bridge  over  the  sounding  board,  yet  without  the  tapering  handle. 
In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  it  was  known  in  England  as  a 
Croude  or  Crowd  ;  in  the  eighteenth  century  this  bowed  instrument 
was  used  in  Wales,  and  it  was  then  called  a  Crwth.  The  designation 
of  Clairseach  was  given  to  the  festive  or  heroic  harp  of  the  chiefs  and 
ladies,  as  also  of  the  bards,  and  this  was  the  larger  one,  which  was 
placed  with  its  end  on  the  floor,  and  it  usually  rested  against  the 
shoulder  of  the  performer  while  he  was  in  a  sitting  posture  before  it. 
This  latter  was  the  favourite  instrument  of  the  great  harpers,  and  fre- 
quently was  it  used  as  an  accompaniment  for  vocal  music  among  our 
ancestors.  The  harp  was  an  instrument  used  by  the  old  Irish,  as  their 
earliest  recorded  customs  sufficiently  show,  and  various  allusions  to  it 
are  made  in  the  bardic  compositions.  The  Irish  ecclesiastics  were 
greatly  skilled  in  their  musical  performances  on  this  instrument,  as 
related  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  was  in  Ireland  soon  after  the 
Anglo-Norman  invasion. 

22  Duns, — There  are  several  remarkable  Duns  on  scarped  rocks,  or 
artificial  heights,  within  the  ancient  territory  of  Leix.  Several  are  pre- 
historic. The  most  singularly  formed  for  defensive  purposes,  the  most 
historically  interesting,  as  also  the  most  remarkable  among  these,  are 
Dunamase,  near  Maryborough,  with  the  forts  of  Luggacurran  and 
Clopoke. 

23  In  Uladh's  distant  lands. — Uladh,  or  Ulidia,  was  a  district  of 
considerable  extent  in  ancient  Ulster  or  Ultonia.  Its  extent  and 
ancient  rulers  are  treated  of  with  great  accuracy,  by  the  present  learned 
Protestant  Dean  of  Armagh,  Very  Rev.  Dr.  William  Reeves,  in  his 
early  published  and  learned  work,  "The  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of 
Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore."    Appendix  II.  Uladh,  pp.  352  to  369. 
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s      Those  warrior  clansmen,  with  brave  chiefs  to  stray, 

Through  virgin  forests  then  unknown  by  name, 
Yet  destined  for  strange  kearne,24  that  cleared  and  gave 
them  fame. 

VIII. 

They  state,  'twas  Connall  Cearnach's  25  conquering  sword, 

With  Clanna  Kury's  host,20  renowned  and  free, 
Brought  aid  to  Leinster's  monarch ; 2T  with  accord 

They  gained,  for  guerdon  of  their  deeds  in  fee, 

A  territory  fair 28  as  eye  could  see ; 
Their  flashing  glaives  and  pennons  borne  upon 

Those  harvest  fields  of  death  made  foemen  flee, 
And  the  red  tide  of  battle  titles  won, 
Where  coming  chiefs  maintained  their  rule  through   ages 
gone. 


24  Keame. — The  Kearne  were  the  foot  soldiers  of  our  former  Irish 
chiefs,  and  well  trained  to  military  exercise  and  the  use  of  arms. 

25  Connall  Cearnach. — The  renowned  hero,  Connall  Cearnach,  was  a 
distinguished  figure  in  Irish  romantic  history,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  he  lived  cotemporaneously  with  Eochaidh  Aircamh,  or 
the  Grave-digger,  who  ruled  over  Ireland  from  A.M.  5070  to  5084,  accord- 
ing to  the  Chronology  of  the  Four  Masters.  Connall  Cearnach,  one  of 
the  most  renowned  of  the  Craebh  Ruadh,  the  Red  Branch  Knights,  or 
Champions  of  Ulster,  was  ancestor  of  the  O'Moores  of  Leix.  He  was 
General  to  Connor  Mac  Nessa,  King  of  Ulster,  and  he  sustained  with 
great  valour,  a  war  against  Oilioll,  King,  and  Meave,  Queen  of  Con- 
naught,  celebrated  in  the  Tain  Bo  Cuilgne,  and  in  other  native 
romances.  On  the  side  of  Connall  Cearnach  fought  Cuchullain, 
according  to  Tighernach,  the  most  brave  hero  of  the  Scots  or  Irish. 
This  war  lasted  for  seven  years.  On  the  side  of  the  Conacians  was 
Fearghus  Mac  Roich,  formerly  King  of  Ulster,  but  dethroned  by  Connor 
Mac  Nessa,  with  Ceat  Mag  Magach,  brother  to  Oilioll,  King  of  Con- 
naught,  and  Ferdia  Mac  Damain,  a  brave  l'iibolgic  champion  of  Irras, 
who  was  slain  in  single  combat  by  Cuchullain. 

28  With  Clanna  Rurys  host. — The  Clan  Rory  were  a  distinguished 
tribe  of  Ulster,  remarkable  for  their  warlike  prowess  before  the  com- 
mencement of  Christianity.  The  race  is  derived  from  Ruidraigh  Mor, 
in  the  line  of  Ir,  and  the  princes  descending  from  him  occupied  for 
the  most  part  the  royal  Fort  or  palace  at  Emania,  before  and  after  the 
Christian  era.     For  a  long  time,  this  was  a  powerful  people  in  Ulster, 
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IX. 
Bravest  of  Red  Branch  heroes,  from  the  line 

Of  Connall  Cearnach  grew  the  septs'  increase  ; 
His  son,  Lug  Laiseach,29  taught  them  to  combine 

Under  four  chiefs  the  fortunes  of  their  race. 

Four-partite  were  their  lands  in  pride  of  place; 
Dubh-Laighis  the  first,  then  Tulach  Breogain's  plains, 

Laighis-Lethnada,  and  last  Fuinncle-Laighis ; 30 
Such  the  recorded  circuits  and  the  names, 
Our  ollaves 31  noted  down  to  mark  those  fair  domains. 

x. 

One  prince  held  sovereignty ;  and  thus  succeed, 

Lug  Longach,  his  son  Baccan,  Earc  and  Guaire ; 
Eoghan  and  Lugna  lineally  proceed  ; 


but  they  were  afterwards  eclipsed  and  restricted  in  territory,  by  the 
race  of  Colla  Uais,  or  Colla  the  noble,  and  his  warlike  descendants. 
Many  offshoots  of  the  Clan  Rory  emigrated  from  Ulster  to  other  parts 
of  Ireland.  Among  those,  not  the  least  remarkable,  was  the  colony 
which  settled  in  Leix,  at  an  early  period. 

27  Leinsters  Monarch. — Cucorb,  whose  province  was  invaded  by  the 
people  of  Munster. 

2S  A  territwy  fair. — This  was  anciently  very  extensive,  reaching 
from  the  River  Barrow  to  Ballaghmore,  south  of  Slieve  Bloom  Moun- 
tains. It  got  the  name  of  Leix  from  Lug  or  Lughaidh  Laighis,  who 
bore  an  important  part  in  the  victories  won  by  the  King  of  Leinster. 

89  Lug  Laiseach. — The  chieftain,  Lug  Laiseach,  was  a  historical 
character,  as  connected  with  the  fortunes  of  his  family.  He  was  other- 
wise called  Laoighseach  Ceannmore,  or  Lewis  of  the  large  head,  as  also 
Laoighseach  Leannmore,  i.e.  of  the  large  sword  or  large  mantle. 
He  was  regarded  as  the  common  ancestor  of  the  O'Moores  and  their 
co-relatives,  the  seven  septs  of  Leix.  It  is  very  remarkable,  at  the 
present  time,  that  a  Lewis  O'Moore  or  Moore  is  to  be  found  in  nearly, 
every  family  bearing  this  name,  and  called  after  their  first  founders. 

30  And  last  Fui  uncle- Laighis. — Such  is  the  account  given  in  the 
Leabhar  Leacan,  a  folio  manuscript  belonging  to  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  Dublin,  where  Duald  Mac  Firbis  treats  about  the  pedigree 
of  the  O'Moores  of  Leix.  Those  ancient  divisions,  however,  cannot  be 
denned  at  present. 

31  Ollaves. — The  learned  doctors  or  literary  men  of  the  Irish. 
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>•      Cormac  and  Caithann  next ;  the  last  was  sire 
Of  Sarbile,  Bareach's  parent.32  Bless'd  the  choir 
Of  twelve  regenerate  sons,  the  pride  of  Barr ; 33 

Beg-Eri's  holy  bishop  3i  doth  inspire 
Their  souls'  high  trust  for  realms  that  shine  afar — 
Hope,  with  the  light  of  Faith,  their  brightest  guiding  star. 

XI. 

"What  pastoral  homes  and  scenes  beneath  those  shades, 
What  festal  circles  sought  the  sheltering  oak, 

We  may  not  justly  picture ;  nor  how  glades 

And  rate-hills  zb  echoed  when  the  Ard-Righ  36  spoke, 
Or  while  Arch  Druid's  voice 37  the  silence  broke, 


32  Sarbile,  Bareactis  parent. — The  foregoing  is  the  descent  of  the 
Kings  of  Leix,  according  to  our  Irish  genealogists. 

33  Barr. — He  is  said  to  have  been  tenth  in  descent  from  Laighseach, 
according  to  the  genealogies  in  the  book  of  Leacain,  as  translated  by 
Rev.  P.  M'Laughlin,  whose  Manuscript  is  preserved  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy. 

34  Beg-Eri's  holy  bishop. — St.  Ibar  or  Ivar  is  said  to  have  the  chief 
influence  in  bringing  over  to  Christianity  the  twelve  sons  of  Barr,  and 
their  example  caused  the  people  of  this  principality  to  embrace  the 
faith,  which  soon  eradicated  their  previous  Gentile  errors.  St.  Ibar  is 
said  to  have  been  contemporaneous  with  the  great  Apostle  of  Ireland, 
St.  Patrick.  Beg  Eri  was  an  island  in  Wexford  Harbour,  where  this 
primitive  bishop  established  his  religious  foundation.  Another  early 
bishop  of  Kildare  was  called  Ivor  or  Ibhar. 

3o  Rale-hills. — The  rate-hills  were  elevated  places  appointed  for  con- 
ventions of  the  king,  his  chieftains,  and  their  clansmen. 

38  Ard-Righ. — This  word  has  the  meaning  of  chief  king,  whether 
of  Ireland,  or  of  the  larger  provinces  into  which  it  had  been  divided. 

37  While  Arch  D>-iiia"s  voice. — The  Irish  Druids  were  remarkable 
for  their  skill  in  magic  arts  and  necromancy.  They  had  the  reputation 
of  being  very  learned,  and  for  having  a  knowledge  of  astronomy  and 
the  natural  sciences.  Although  much  has  been  written  regarding  their 
peculiar  religious  tenets,  yet  little  in  reality  is  known  about  their  moral 
dogmas  and  superstitious  observances.  According  to  some  writers  they 
believed  in  the  soul's  immortality,  and  in  its  transmission  to  other 
bodies,  while  they  worshipped  idols  and  spirits  of  the  earth  and  air, 
offering  sacrifices  to  them.  Their  magical  arts  and  rites  are  said  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  open  air  ;  sometimes  beneath  the  shade  of  oak  trees, 
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With  necromancy  wild  to  Earth  and  Air ; 

When  to  the  orb  of  day  rose  fire  and  smoke, 
From  some  charred  Bealtine 38  land-mark,  lone  and  bare, 
Prolonged  through  shadowy  night,  those  lurid  signals  flare. 

XII. 

The  sprites  of  buried  heroes  haunt  white  floods, 
Or  shout  in  whirlwinds  ; 39  fancies  light  as  air, 
With  Fauns 40  and  Dryads 41  fill'd  our  Celtic  woods, 


for  which  they  had  a  special  veneration  ;  and,  at  other  times,  within 
open  circles  of  stones.  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  are  thought  to  have 
been  the  countries  from  which  Druidism  chiefly  extended  to  Gaul  and 
Germany.  Accounts  of  the  Druids,  in  these  latter  countries,  have 
been  given  by  Csesar  and  other  Roman  writers,  from  information 
supplied  by  the  people  there.  However,  we  cannot  implicitly  rely  on 
the  many  statements  given  respecting  them,  as  their  mysteries  were 
studiously  concealed  from  a  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  Roman 
invaders,  but  even  of  the  common  people,  who  were  indoctrinated  with 
their  superstitions.  In  Ireland  her  traditions  point  to  a  regularly 
established  hierarchy  of  rank  and  title  existing  in  their  order. 

38  Bealtine. — This  word  is  derived  partly  from  Baal  or  Bel,  which 
signifies  a  "  lord  "  or  "  ruler  "  in  many  Oriental  languages,  and  who  is 
thought  to  have  been  a  Babylonian  or  Phoenician  deity,  whose  worship 
had  been  introduced  to  Ireland  at  a  very  remote  period ;  and  it  is 
partly  compounded  with  the  word  tinne,  which  means  "fire,"  as  that 
element  had  been  kindled  in  his  honour  at  stated  times,  particularly  in 
mid-summer.  The  popular  practice  continued  down  to  our  own  times, 
in  some  Irish  districts,  and  various  festive  or  strange  ceremonies  accom- 
panied the  lighting  of  bonfires  among  the  peasantry. 

39  Or  shotit  in  whirlwinds. — About  the  heroic  age  of  Oisin  such 
accounts  prevail  ;  but  our  manuscript  literature,  when  published,  will 
throw  further  light  on  the  early  pagan  superstitions  of  Ireland. 

40  Fauns. — These  are  said  to  have  been  the  sons  of  Faunus,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  Kings  of  Latium,  and  celebrated  for  his  prophetic 
powers  ;  others  have  it  that  they  were  the  sons  of  Pan,  a  Grecian  deity, 
by  his  wife  Fauna,  also  called  Fatua.  They  were  wood  spirits  and 
guardians  of  the  forests,  fields,  and  herds  ;  their  forms  were  chiefly* 
human,  but  having  a  goat's  short  tail,  with  projecting  horns,  and  sharp 
pointed  ears.  They  were  distorted  and  disagreeable  in  features  ;  they 
wore  skins  of  beasts  ;  while  they  are  represented  as  sensual,  addicted  to 
drunkenness,  yet  fond  of  playing  on  the  flute  or  pipe,  and  of  grotesque 
dances.  Some  Irish  legends  reveal  the  similarity  of  hairy  and  uncouth 
malignant  spirits,  who  loved  to  dwell  in  the  thickest  forests  and  in 
lonely  places. 
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s    Peopled  dark  forests,  hill-sides,  crochauns  bare  ; 

Shrill  wails  of  other  times  are  heard ;  from  every  lair 
Sound  voices  on  the  ear ;  to  sight  afar 

Seem  spectral  shapes  and  lights  which  wildly  glare, 
As  when  through  dusky  night  some  shooting  star 
Starts  from  its  realms  of  space,  blazing  like  torch  of  war. 

XIII. 

Skill'd  Magi 42  meteors  watched  through  orbits  high, 

Beside  the  sidhe 43  mounds  and  streams  that  flow, 
While  incantations  rise  to  astral  sky, 

Spangling  with  lights  the  placid  pools  below ; 

Plueked  with  strange  spells  the  magic  mistletoe,44 
"Which,  sacred  deem'd,  reveals  their  horoscope, 

And  charged  with  fates  no  vulgar  mind  might  know, 
While  oak-crown'd  Druids  chant  each  Riotharg 45  trope, 
White-robed  and  standing  near  the  Cromleach's  crimsoned 
slope.46 


41  Dryads. — According  to  the  Arcadian  Greeks,  the  Dryads  were 
wood-nymphs,  and  were  thought  to  have  been  tutelar  deities  of  oak- 
trees,  whence  their  titles  seem  to  have  been  derived.  The  Celtic 
Druidesses  are  supposed  likewise  to  have  had  a  particular  veneration 
for  oak-trees,  and  to  have  chosen  groves,  where  they  grew,  there  to  lead 
lives  of  celibacy  and  seclusion. 

42  Magi.  —  In  the  Acts  of  our  early  Irish  saints,  we  find  the  Magi  very 
frequently  alluded  to  as  practising  diabolic  arts.  Whether  they  are 
to  be  distinguished,  in  calling  and  character,  from  the  earlier  Druids, 
may  be  questioned. 

4a Sidhe. — This  is  the  Irish  name  given  to  the  "fairies,"  who  were 
celebrated  in  early  popular  traditions. 

44  Mistletoe. — This  is  said  to  have  been  used  for  purposes  of  divina- 
tion. 

44  Riotharg. — A  wild  rhapsody  sung  by  the  Druids. 

46  The  Cromleach's  crimsoned  slope. — Some  writers  have  maintained 
that  this  class  of  monuments  had  been  used  for  the  sacrifice  of  animals 
in  connection  with  the  Gentile  superstitions  of  our  ancestors,  but  it  is 
now  usually  believed,  that  they  had  been  sepulchral  erections. 
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XIV. 

Their  orgies  ran  to  riot ;  but  the  dance 

In  wavering  movements  hailed  the  rising  moon, 

For  youth  and  coupled  beauty  lively  glance 
And  step  with  agile  measure  to  some  tune 
With  maze  of  motion  linked ;  nor  tiring  soon, 

White  scarfs  float  o'er  fair  maidens'  rounded  arms, 
Guiding  the  sportive  chain  :  nor  yet  impugn 

Those  modest  pleasures  love  inspires  and  warms, 
For  still  at  nuptial  feast,  the  graceful  Einca47  charms. 


xv. 

Well  may  our  thoughts  revert  to  times  remote, 

When  antlered  elks  4S  might  through  the  thickets  fly, 

Till  from  some  bowery  copse  flint  arrows  49  smote  ; 
Those  bounding  monarchs  of  the  wood  rush  by, 
Wolf-hound 50  and  Celtic  horn 51  in  chorus  high, 


47  The  graceful  Rinca — The  Rinkafadha,  or  "long  dance,"  of  the 
ancient  Irish  was  a  special  favourite,  and  perhaps  peculiar  to  our 
people.  Scarfs  or  white  handkerchiefs  were  held  or  parted  with,  by 
one  or  other  of  the  partners  engaged,  and  the  movements  were  ex- 
tremely intricate  and  active.  In  his  earlier  days  the  writer  has 
witnessed  it  more  than  once,  at  country  dancing  parties  given  at 
farmers'  houses,  or  at  cross-roads  in  Leix,  where  the  peasantry 
assembled.     It  is  now  almost  obsolete  in  that  part  of  Ireland. 

48  Antlered  elks. — The  moose  deer,  or  elks  of  ancient  Ireland  were  of 
large  size,  as  we  can  judge  from  several  antlers  recovered  in  various  parts 
of  Ireland,  and  even  from  some  tolerably  perfect  skeletons  yet  preserved 
in  our  museums. 

49  Flint  arrows. — Vast  numbers  of  such  arrow-heads  are  now  to  be* 
seen  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

60  Wolf-hound. — The  race  of  Irish  wolf  dogs,  once  so  greatly  prized 
in  Ireland  and  on  the  Continent,  is  now  nearly  extinct. 

6l.  Celtic  horn. — Several  old  Irish  brass  or  bronze  horns  of  war  and 
chase  are  preserved  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  museum,  and  in  other 
collections.  When  sounded,  as  they  can  be,  the  tones  are  deep  and 
nerve-disturbing. 
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•To  chieftain's  shout,  quick  urging  on  the  race, 
Through  ambush'd  passes  where  retainers  lie, 
In  some  caved  rock  with  briar-concealing  face ; 
There  the  faint  quarry  bleeds  and  ends  th'  exciting  chase. 

XVI. 
Or  if  engaged  in  deadlier  toils  of  war, 

Through  dingles  shagged  with  brush  and  matted  fern, 
Brave  clansmen,  drawn  from  shieling  huts  afar, 

Arm  for  the  fray,  with  hearts  resolved  and  stern. 

Coverts  are  known  to  such  adventurous  kerne, 
Waiting  for  signal  cry  of  chief  to  spring 

On  their  fierce  foes,  or  heedless  to  discern 
If  woes  or  triumphs  his  spread  banner  bring, 
Sweeping  in  ordered  trail  like  vultures  on  the  wing. 

XVII. 
.Rude  war  hath  ploughed  his  journeys  o'er  thy  fields, 

And  stained  thy  surfaces  with  hideous  track, 
Spears  gleaming  bright,  opposed  to  burnished  shields, 

Meet  in  percussion,  answering  challenge  back; 

Eed  glow  the  roof-trees,  ere  they,  charred  and  black, 
Leave  sad  memorials  of  man's  hostile  rage, 

Nor  homes  remain  to  cover  those  who  lack 
Shelter  when  storms  are  wild ;  but  History's  page 
Must  mark  the  frightful  waste  and  passions  of  each  age. 

XVIII. 
When  Patrick  first  approached  their  sod  to  bless, 

And  preach  great  truths  then  dimly  understood, 
The  Laoisians  bar  his  entry,  nor  may  press 

His  sainted  feet  beyond  the  Barrow's  flood.52 

62  The  Barrow's  flood. — An   account  of  this  plot — originally   taken 
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Patient  he  turns  with  tidings  glad  and  good 
To  Dubhtach's  southern  home  of  peace  and  rest,53 

Saving  proud  Leix  the  stain  of  martyr  blood 
Designed  for  that  most  venerable  guest, 
And  Heaven  approved  the  course  his  wisdom  deemed  the 
best. 

XIX. 

Free  was  the  lyre  by  Dubhtach  first  attuned 

For  festive  scenes  in  Tara's  royal  hall, 
Oft  had  it  waked  the  strain  for  rites  immund 

Beneath  those  covering  oaks,  where  shadowy  fall 

Evening's  departing  rays,  that  sad  recall 
Those  mournful  sounds,  which  load  each  fresh'ning  breeze, 

When  the  red  knives  of  sacrifice  forestall 
The  fate  of  bleeding  kine,54  whose  pulses  freeze 
In  the  last  throes  of  death,  curtained  by  Druid  trees. 


from  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick — is  to  be  found  in  Jocelyn's 
Vita  S.  Palricii,  cap.  cxx.  See  Father  John  Colgan's  "  Trias  Thauma- 
turga,"  p.  92. 

53  To  DubhtacKs  southern  home  of  peace  and  rest. — Many  Irish  words, 
as  rendered  by  Roman  characters,  bristle  with  an  array  of  consonants, 
which  are  mute,  however,  in  actual  pronunciation.  Thus,  Dubhtach 
is  euphoniously  pronounced  Duffy.  From  his  family  descent,  he  is 
called,  also,  Dubhtach  Mac  Ua  Lugair ;  and  a  very  full  account  of  him 
will  be  found  in  Rev.  John  Francis  Shearman's  Loca  Patriciana.  At 
first  Dubhtach  became  the  arch-poet  of  King  Leogaire,  pronounced 
Leary.  That  chief  bard  was  converted  to  Christianity  by  St.  Patrick, 
when  he  preached  before  the  monarch  and  his  court  at  Tara.  Dubhtach 
afterwards  dedicated  his  efforts  in  the  poetical  line  to  the  service  of  God 
and  religion.  His  residence  was  in  the  southern  part  of  Leinster,  and 
east  of  the  river  Barrow.  He  is  said  to  have  been  buried  in  Killeen 
Cormac,  County  Kildare,  where  an  ancient  Ogham  inscription  is  yet  to 
be  seen,  interpreted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shearman  as  serving  to  record  his 
name  and  memory. 

04  The  fate  of  bleeding  kine. — So  far  as  can  be  discovered  from  our 
earliest  records,  our  Irish  Druids  never  immolated  human  victims,  but 
rested  satisfied  with  the  sacrifice  of  irrational  animals. 
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,  XX. 

Such  worship  long  hath  ceased,  while  Innisfail 
Turns  from  the  idol  Baal,  she  sung  of  yore : 

To  the  Eternal  Lord,  each  hill  and  vale, 

From  central  cairn  to  distant  cliff-bound  shore, 
Where  tide  borne  surges  rush,  and  breakers  roar, 

Her  vocal  chorus  swells.     The  measured  beat 
And  solemn  intonations  murmuring  pour, 

And  through  groined  aisles  thenceforth  reverberate, 
Near  the  rude  circle  stones 55  within  our  Isle  of  Fate. 

XXI. 

Ages  of  old  !  when  Faith  and  Hope  supreme 

With-  Sister  Charity  an  empire  held 
O'er  peaceful  hearts,  and  moved  with  joys  serene 

Those  souls  from  Magian  darkness  now  annealed ; 

Once  pagan  crime  their  virtues  nigh  expelled  ; 
While  helmless  passion  with  inflated  tide 

Their  shameless  course  resistlessly  propelled, 
Nature's  weak  voice  affirmed,  yet  oft  denied, 
Maxims,  that  served  as  truths,  for  slaves  of  sin  and  pride. 

XXII. 

Beside  the  spreading  Barrow  grew  his  sway 
O'er  willing  minds,  that  owned  a  seignorie 

The  founder  had  not  sought,  when  walls  of  gray 56 
First  cloistered  Sletty's  sainted  band,  then  free 
To  pour  the  swell  of  heavenly  psalmody. 


55  The  rtide  circle-stones. — There  are  several  of  these  scattered  over 
Ireland,  and  many  have  been  broken  or  destroyed.  They  are  very 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  sites  for  pagan  worship. 

66  Walls  of  gray. — The  ruins  of  Sletty  old  church  are  near  Carlow, 
but  on  the  Queen's  County  side  of  the  River  Barrow.  An  ancient  Irish 
cross  yet  stands  in  the  cemetery — a  favourite  place  for  interments. 

B 
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Eound  the  secluded  chantry  spread  as  a  pall 

Tresses  dark  green  of  many  an  ivy  tree, 
Creeping  with  wild  luxuriance,  o'er  a  wall 
By  ages  stained  and  reft — now  tottering  to  its  fall.57 

XXIII. 

There  was  the  fane,  where  in  the  youth  of  time 
Ascetic  Fiach  58  touched  his  sacred  lyre, 

And  sung  those  simple  strophes,  withal  sublime. 
No  more  on  Gentile  themes  his  bardic  fire 
Woke  strains  responsive  from  the  harmonious  wire. 

But  chaunts  resound  in  praise  of  Heaven's  King, 
And  Patrick's  glorious  deeds.59    In  numerous  choir, 

Angelic  voices  blend,  while  seraphs  sing 
Hosannahs  to  their  Lord ;  such  hymns  those  chancels  ring. 

XXIV. 

'Twas  here  the  Patriarch  built  his  ancient  shrine, 
'Twas  here  the  Leinster  Prelates  owned  his  rule ; 60 

Nor  could  the  ambient  seas  spirits  confine, 

That,  fired  with  thirst  of  science,  sought  his  school.6' 


&7  JVo7v  tottering  to  its  fall. — For  a  short  description  (written  by  Mr. 
John  Hanbury,  a  former  lay  professor  in  Carlow  College),  with  an 
engraving  of  the  ruins  of  Sletty  Church,  see  the  Dublin  Penny  Journal 
of  1834,  vol.  hi.,  No.  118,  p.  112.  Since  the  foregoing  stanza  was 
written — now  many  years  ago — the  Board  of  Public  Works  undertook 
the  task  of  repairs  and  restoration. 

58  Ascetic  Fiach. — St.  Fiach,  or  Fiec,  was  a  disciple,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  Dubhtach.     His  festival  occurs  on  the  12th  of  October. 

5y  Patrick's  glorious  deeds St.    Fiac  composed  an   Irish  hymn  in 

praise  of  St.  Patrick,  which  may  be  found  in  Father  John  Colgan's  Trias 
Tkaumaturga,  with  a  Latin  translation,  an  ancient  scholion,  and  notes, 
pp.  1  to  10. 

60  The  Leinster  Prelates  owned  his  rule. — The  sort  of  primacy  observed 
in  Leinster  was  first  attached  to  the  See  of  Sletty,  whence  it  was  re- 
moved to  Ferns  upon  the  ordination  of  St.  Moedoc,  about  the  latter  end 
of  the  sixth  century.  Next,  but  at  what  precise  time  cannot  be  ascertained, 
it  was  granted  to  Kildare. — Rev.  John  Lanigatfs  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Ireland,  vol.  iii.,  cap,  xxii.,  sect,  x.,  n.  112,  p.  372. 
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'Here  once  the  midnight  Mass  on  feasts  of  Yule, 
Proclaimed  with  solemn  rites  th'  auspicious  morn ; 

While  through  the  lighted  aisle,  thronged  and  o'er  full, 
The  early  Lauds  announce  "salvation's  horn,"63 
And  taper-bearing  worshippers  exalt  a  Saviour  born. 

xxv. 
Amid  this  Christian  band,  a  radiance  falls, 

Shed  from  a  hundred  torches  o'er  the  throng, 
While  bend  the  monks  within  their  oaken  stalls, 
And  while  the  choristers  their  strains  prolong, 
The  neighbouring  hills  are  vocal  with  the  song 
That  heavenly  spirits  sung  on  Bethl'em's  plains, 

When  shepherds  viewed  His  Star,  their  flocks  among, 
As  mingled  joy  and  love  unite  the  swains, 
Their   hymns  of  triumph  swell  and  echo  through    those 
fanes. 

XXVI. 
Palmyra63  still  hath  ruined  columns  reft, 

That  rest  in  stately  pride  above  the  sands  ; 
And  travellers  point  where  Babel's  heaps  are  left,64 

Towering  in  shapeless  mounds  on  Eastern  lands  : 


6'  His  school. — Fiach  built  the  monastery  called  Domnach  Fiach,  at 
3letty,  where  he  founded  a  college,  that  afterwards  produced  many  saints 
ind  learned  persons.  In  course  of  time  a  town  sprang  up  around  those 
establishments,  but  no  other  ruins  now  remain,  except  those  within  the 
enclosed  graveyard,  and  a  few  relics  of  the  past  are  occasionally  dug  up 
n  the  surrounding  country. 

62  Salvation's  horn. — "  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  because 
lie  hath  visited  and  wrought  the  redemption  of  His  people  ;  And  hath 
aised  up  a  horn  of  salvation  to  us,  in  the  house  of  David,  his  servant." 
— St.  Luke,  i.  68,  69. 

63  Palmyra. — This  Syrian  city  was  the  capital  of  Palmyrene,  which 
or  a  short  time  formed  a  powerful  state.  This  city  was  so  called  by  the 
Romans,  because  it  had  been  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  palm  grove  in 
he  desert.  It  was  adorned  with  magnificent  palaces,  the  ruins  of  which 
till  excite  great  admiration.     Among   these  are  a   number   of  noble 
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And  curious  pilgrims  throng  in  numerous  bands 
To  Herculaneum's  lava-covered  site  ; 65 

Or  where  by  earthquake  gulphed  Pompeii  stands,66 
Long  buried  with  her  thousands  in  a  night — 
'Till  a  late  age  drew  forth  their  ruins  into  light. 

XXVII. 

These  wreck'd  memorials  of  the  past  decide 
The  temple  site,  the  forum,  porch,  and  bath ; 

And  pilgrims  trust  the  peasant  as  a  guide, 
Whose  rustic  lore  can  tell  what  purpose  hath 
Each  antiquated  object  on  their  path. 


columns,  temples,  and  towers,  wrought  in  marble.  The  Temple  of  the 
Sun  is  one  of  the  finest  among  them,  and  it  is  still  in  a  state  of  excellent 
preservation. 

04  Babel's  heaps  ai-e  left. — Babylon,  also  called  Babel,  was  the  capital 
of  the  old  Asiatic  empire  of  Babylonia.  It  was  situated  on  the  River 
Euphrates.  Regarding  its  size  and  magnificence  great  wonders  are 
related  by  ancient  writers.  The  ruins  of  large  buildings  are  yet  to  be 
seen  there,  and  these  have  been  described  by  several  modern  travellers. 

65  Herculaneum's  lava-covered  site. — This  ancient  town,  the  remains 
of  which  are  near  the  present  city  of  Naples,  was  destroyed  and  buried 
by  a  stream  of  lava  and  by  a  shower  of  ashes,  in  that  eruption  of  Mount 
Vesuvius,  which  occurred  A.D.  79-  For  several  successive  ages  the  very 
site  seems  to  have  been  unknown,  until  discovered  by  the  digging  of  a 
well  at  Portici,  and  soon  afterwards,  in  1738,  the  first  explorations  were 
made. 

66  Pompeii  stands. — This  ancient  city  of  Campania  was  also  covered 
by  the  shower  of  ashes,  in  the  great  Vesnvian  eruption  of  a.d.  79.  It 
lies  about  twelve  miles  south-east  from  Naples.  The  ruins  were  first 
discovered  in  1748.  Excavations  have  been  since  continued,  and*  about 
twenty  streets  with  their  ruined  houses  have  been  already  opened. 
Several  most  interesting  discoveries  have  since  taken  place,  and  various 
objects  of  antiquity  were  recovered.  At  the  present  time,  only  about 
one-third  of  the  city  has  been  exposed  to  view  ;  but  a  visit  to  the  spot 
gives  a  most  correct  idea  of  the  domestic  habits,  customs,  and  style  of 
living  among  the  ancient  inhabitants.  The  grand  Museum  at  Naples, 
and  another  on  the  spot,  are  filled  with  beautiful  specimens  of  their  art 
and  workmanship. 
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Whilst  here,  the  peasant  views  his  castelled  mound, 

Or  pillar-tower,  his  cairn,  cromlech,  rath, 
He  points  the  chancel  arch,  with  ivy  crown'd, 
Nor  knows  the  style  and  age  of  edifices  round. 


XXVIII. 

Tradition,  even  here,  hands  records  down 
From  sire  to  son  conveyed ;  but  yet  at  fault 

For  present  site  of  Sletty's  ancient  town, 
Which  age  hath  covered  in  his  sealed  vault, 
The  Senachie  deplores  time's  rude  assault. 

Where  silvery  Barrow  rolls  his  flood  along, 
Some  ruins  rise  like  rocks  of  black  basalt, 

Beneath  Clogrennan's  steeps  : 6r  his  current  strong 
Is  met  by  tribute  streams,  renowned  in  deathless  song.68 


67  Clogrennan's  steeps. — The  mountain  of  Clogrennan  extends  opposite 
the  town  of  Carlow,  and  parallel  with  the  River  Barrow  on  its  right 
bank.  Its  well-cultivated  sides,  dotted  with  numberless  cottages  and 
mansions,  form  the  most  enchanting  prospects  of  an  unrivalled  landscape. 
It  is  also  thickly  and  richly  wooded. 

68  Tribute  streams  renowned  in  deathless  song. — The  Poet  Spenser  in 
that  extraordinary  creation  of  fancy,  "The  Fairie  Queen,"  thus  cele- 
brates the  Barrow  and  its  tributaries  : — 

"And  there  the  three  renowmed  brethern  were, 
Which  that  great  gyant  Blomius  begot 
Of  the  faire  nimph  Rheusa  wandring  there  : 
One  day,  as  she  to  shunne  the  season  whot 
Under  Slewboome  in  shady  grove  was  got, 
This  gyant  found  her  and  by  force  deflower'd  ; 

Whereof  conceiving,  she  in  time  forth  brought 
These  three  faire  sons,  which  thenceforth  power'd 
In  three  great  rivers  ran,  and  many  countries  scowr'd. 

The  first  the  gentle  Shure  that,  making  way 
By  sweet  Clonmell,  adornes  rich  Waterford  ; 

The  next,  the  stubborne  Newre  whose  waters  gray 
By  faire  Kilkenny  and  Rosseponte  boord  ; 
The  third,  the  goodly  Barow  which  doth  hoord 
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XXIX. 

'Twas  here  the  studious  youth  pored  o'er  his  books, 

Storing  with  mundane  science  his  pure  mind, 
Eicb  with  another  knowledge,  that  but  looks 

Where  wisdom  solely  shall  repletion  find. 

Earth's  wild'ring  void  of  pleasures  left  behind, 
His  biding  thoughts  and  love  are  chiefly  given, 

To  gain  the  resting  goal,  where  links  that  bind 
Those  parted  souls  on  earth  are  surely  riven 
That  part  but  for  a  time,  to  meet  again  in  heaven. 


EPODE. 
THE   OLDEN  DAYS. 

When  cares  disturb  and  joys  delight, 

While  social  ties  our  lives  surround, 
We  still  desire  those  visions  bright 

For  souls  illumed,  yet  only  found 
By  turning  from  the  present  thought 

And  tracing  back  that  magic  maze 
Of  times  remote — then  minds  are  brought 

To  prize  the  love  of  Olden  Days. 

What  spells  to  charm  and  deeds  to  praise, 
Though  shadows  drawn  from  former  dreams, 

Those  vanished  years  and  men  can  raise 
To  spread  the  glow  of  Freedom's  beams. 


Great  heaps  of  salmons  in  his  deep  bosome  ; 

All  which,  long  sundred,  doe  at  last  accord 
To  ioyne  in  one,  ere  to  the  sea  they  come ; 
So,  flowing  all  from  one,  all  one  at  last  become." 

— "  The  Fairie  Queen."    Book  iv.     Canto  xi, 
Stanzas  xlii.  xliii. 
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How  vainly  sought  such  acts  and  zeal 
To  brighten  more  the  Christian's  gaze, 

Few  bards  now  sing  or  scribes  reveal 
Like  glories  of  the  Olden  Days. 


SECOND  CANTO. 


SUBJECTS. 
Scenery  of  Slievemarigue— Kilabban— Killeshin— Right  Rev.  James 
Doyle,  Bishop  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin— The  Poet,  J.  J.  Callanan — 
Peter  Gale— Patrick  Cahill— Tecolm  Ruins— Gracefield  and  the  Grace 
Family— Rathaspeck— The  Norsemen— The  Irish  Monarch,  Bryan 
Boru— The  Normans— Epode :  The  March  of  Time. 

I. 
Tel'  horizon's  verge  is  veiled  in  sombre  shroud, 

As  westward  bends  the  full  round  orb  of  day ; 
And  varying  hues  are  blended  through  each  cloud 
That  borrows  richness  from  the  parting  ray. 
Around  is  solemn  loneness.     Far  away, 
The  russet  hills,  with  undulating  crests 

And  sinuous  outlines,  distantly  display 
The  copsewood  patches  garnishing  their  breasts, 
Where  seek  the  hares  their  forms,  and  birds  of  game  their 
nests. 

II. 

The  spiry  grass,  that  crowns  the  mountain  side, 
The  waving  fern,  the  moss  festooned  rock, 

The  holly  bush  and  tangled  brier  divide 

Soft  wool-flakes,  parted  from  the  bleating  flock. 
The  shepherds  number  o'er  their  separate  stock, 
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At  every  winding  passage  on  their  trail ; 

And  as  the  evening  wanes,  faint  echoes  mock 
The  low  of  herds  that  seek  the  milking  pail, 
And  rustic  carols  swell,  through  every  tortuous  vale. 

III. 

A  down  the  rocky  courses  dripped  the  rill, 
'     In  summer's  heat,  with  slight  but  murmuring  fall ; 
And  stealing  through  the  barrier  ledges — 'till 

The  mountain  torrent  sweeps  with  hoarser  brawl, 
And  frees  the  tiny  streamlet  from  its  thrall 
Of  narrowed  banks  and  rock-impeded  bed  : 

Then  as  the  gurgling  waters  clear  that  wall 
Their  foaming  billows,  with  impetuous  lead, 
Oft  track  discoloured  course  along  the  lower  mead. 

IV. 

But  these  Slievemarigue  \  the  features  are, 
That  deck  a  landscape  rustically  lone ; 

Thy  serried  summits  stretching  out  so  far 

As  pilgrims  absent  long  from  friends  and  home 
Desire  by  daily  toilsome  stage  to  roam, 

And  share  the  fond  caress  of  wife  or  child. 
Such  was  the  landscape,  I  had  early  known, 

Such  were  the  scenes  a  wayward  youth  beguiled, 
Linked  with  historic  fame  or  legends  strange  and  wild. 


1  Slievemarigue.— The  picturesque  hills  of  Slievemarigue,  in  the 
south-eastern  part  of  the  Queen's  County,  defined  the  bounds  of  ancient 
Leix  on  that  side.  The  mountaineers  maintained  several  bloody  en- 
counters with  the  Elizabethan  settlers,  the  Bowens,  Hartpooles,  and 
Hetheringtons,  during  the  sixteenth  century.  An  anonymous  Irish 
poem  of  twenty  stanzas,  on  the  derivation  of  the  former  name,  Sliabh 
Mairge,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Lecain,  an  old  manuscript  pre- 
served in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  fol.  234. 
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•  V. 

Upon  those  breezy  heights  grey  mists  descend, 
Or  sweep  along  like  hordes  of  scattered  host, 

When  through  the  smoke-clouds  flashing  bomb-shells  rend 
Whole  reeling  ranks,  in  wild  confusion  toss'd, 
Or  like  the  surging  billows  on  rough  coast, 

While  sheeted  spray  before  the  tempest  flies, 
Even  thus  the  drifting  showers  are  quickly  lost, 

As  the  gale  lifts  its  voice  unto  the  skies 
And  rudely  moans  along  resounding  symphonies. 

VI. 

But  when  the  blast  is  lulled,  or  murmuring  weak, 

As  sunlight  glints  above  the  prospects  round, 
Healthful  the  breath  that  fans  a  wanderer's  cheek, 

And  nerves  his  step  on  each  grass-tufted  mound. 

For  while  he  moves  along,  the  zephyr's  sound 
Falls  lightly  with  the  light  that  spreads  afar 

Its  varied  lustre :  o'er  the  rich  landscape's  bound 
The  sunshine  far  illumes,  nor  forms  bizarre 
Loom  through  the  visual  ray,  true  images  to  mar. 

VII. 

I've  climbed  those  hills  with  glad  and  lithesome  tread, 
And  rested  oft  to  scan  the  scenes  below, 

'Twas  worth  such  toil  to  top  each  turf-crowned  head, 
And  trace  the  girdling  Barrow's  waters  go 
By  Carlow's  distant  spires  and  fortress 2  slow 


2  Car/ozu's  distant  spires  and  fortress. — Only  a  remnant  of  Carlow 
Castle  now  remains ;  but,  fortunately,  some  engravings  have  been 
issued  before  it  fell  into  ruin,  and  when  the  old  fortress  had  been  in  a 
tolerable  state  of  preservation.  It  rises  on  an  eminence  over  the 
Barrow,  and  probably  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  caher.  Formerly  the 
river  above  it  had  been  unquestionably  the  bed  of  a  long  and  wide 
lough.    Both  circumstances  taken  into  account  explain  the  former  and 
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Through  copse-fringed  banks  and  shaded  cottage  bawns  ; 

'Mid  richest  vales  and  verdant  hillocks  flow 
The  spreading  floods,  while  fertile  fields  and  lawns 
Stretch  to  th'  horizon's  line,  where  dark  Mount  Leinster  3 
dawns. 

VIII. 
And  far  above  the  spires  Clogrennan  *  swells 

Its  chequered  range  of  fields  and  trim  alcoves ; 
Full  often  echoing  chimes  of  Sabbath  bells 

Wafting  their  silvery  peals  through  pastoral  groves  ; 

There,  too,  the  boatman  sings  while  his  barge  moves ; 5 
O'er  those  still  waters  Oakpark's  woods  c  adorn, 

Wooed  by  the  linnet's  note  and  cooing  doves, 
Each  scented  briar  vocal,  and  each  thorn 
Shading  some  pasture  green  or  ridge  of  blooming  corn. 


present   etymon  of  Cather-lough   or    Carlow,    meaning   "  The   Lake 
Fortress." 

3  Mount  Leinster. — A  towering  isolated  mountain,  rising  towards  the 
south,  on  the  boundary  lines  of  Carlow  and  Wexford  counties. 

4  Clogrennan. — This  elevated  range  lies  westwards  of  the  Barrow  River 
as  it  leaves  Carlow  and  runs  on  towards  Leighlin  Bridge.  Formerly 
several  comfortable  farm-houses  appeared  along  its  slopes,  and  pleasingly 
diversified  the  natural  attractions  of  scenery.  Two  separated  portions  of 
Cloydagh  Parish  lie  to  the  south  of  Killeshin  Parish,  and  on  the 
extreme  south-eastern  angle  of  the  Queen's  County,  where  separated 
from  Carlow  County,  by  the  River  Barrow.  The  most  beautiful  feature 
within  it  is  the  charming  demesne  of  Colonel  Rochfort,  called  Clo- 
grennan Park,  and  here  the  Old  Castle  and  modern  Mansion  House 
may  be  seen.  The  little  river  Fushoge  runs  near  both,  and  they 
unite  close  to  the  Barrow.  At  no  part  of  its  course  is  the  scenery  finer 
than  at  this  point.  An  old  ruined  church  is  to  be  seen  within  the 
demesne,  and  a  burial  ground.  The  woods  around  are  extensive  and  of  old 
growth.  The  whole  super-impending  tract  of  country  northwards,  and 
west  of  the  Barrow,  is  called  Clogrennan  Mountain.  Along  its  slopes 
are  fields  in  a  high  state  of  culture,  and  well  enclosed  with  thick  hedge- 
rows. These  impart  a  great  and  beauteous  variety  of  scenery  on  their 
elevated  position.  On  the  topmost  heights,  however,  bleak  and  moory 
pastures  only  are  to  be  found. 

6  While  his  barge  moves Before  the  introduction  of  a  railway  to 
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•  IX. 

Euin  succeeds  with  every  freshening  wind, 
That  o'er  the  plain  in  might  resistless  blows ; 

Like  other  structures,  piously  designed 
For  olden  creed  and  rite,  Killabban 7  rose : 
It  flourished  long,  till  wasted  'mid.  the  woes 

Of  war  and  rapine,  desecration  came — 
Draw  we  the  screen  !  such  sorrows  to  foreclose, 

And  only  half  reveal  how  fraud  and  shame 
"Were   wreaked   on  stones  that  bore  the  wonder-worker's 
name. 

x. 

As  rolling  years  their  festivals  brought  round, 

How  oft  the  voice  of  praise  was  sweetly  stirred, 
And  saints  of  heaven  were  listeners  to  the  sound 

Of  sacred  music,  from  those  aisles  oft  heard. 

A  voice  of  truth  proclaimed  the  saving  "Word, 
"Whilst  ears  drank  in  the  lesson — not  in  vain — 

Another  grace  was  added  to  the  hoard 
Of  virtues,  that  had  long  securely  lain 
In  minds  of  pure  desire,  in  souls  repelling  stain. 


Carlow,  the  Barrow  Navigation  Company  had  a  great  number  of  lumber 
boats  on  the  river,  and  the  native  songs  were  cheerily  and  sonorously 
sung  by  the  watermen. 

6  Oakpartts  ivoods. — This  beautiful  demesne  of  the  Bruens,  a  little  to 
the  north  of  Carlow,  adjoins  the  Barrow,  and  its  woods  adorn  a  con- 
siderable stretch  of  an  interesting  tract,  villa  residences  being  numerous 
on  either  bank. 

1  Killabban. — Killebban  or  Killabban  parish  is  so  called  from  a  church 
founded  there  by  the  celebrated  Thaumaturgus  St.  Abban,  who 
flourished  in  the  seventh  century.  Some  remains  of  his  old  foundation 
are  said  to  exist,  and,  according  to  tradition,  he  had  been  here  interred. 
The  Bollandists  have  published  his  Acts,  in  their  great  work,  the  "Acta 
Sanctorum,"  at  the  27th  of  October,  the  day  of  his  feast.  In  an 
ancient  Irish  Life  of  St.  Abban — very  different  from  the  Latin  one — ■ 
it  is  stated,  that  the  Gobon  Saor  built  his  church  of  Kill-Abban. 
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XI. 

Nor  yet  those  shrines  to  light  a  wilderness, 
Religion,  heavenly  maid  !  had  left  alone, 

She  willed  that  other  saints  and  bands  should  bless 
Another  site8 — she  founds  a  sacred  home 
Near  Sletty's  parent  church,  and  brightly  shone 

Heroic  merits,  famed  through  after  time ; 

Scarce  to  themselves  while  well  to  others  known, 

Ascetic  walls  could  not  their  praise  confine, 
When  virtue  yet  was  thought  ennobling  and  sublime. 


XII. 

Throned  on  its  mountain  heights  in  solitude    • 
Gleann  Ussin's  cloister,9  through  long  ages  stood, 

Removed  from  scenes,  where  thoughts  of  earth  intrude, 
Hemmed  in  with  swelling  hills  and  leafless  wood, 
While  the  dark  winter  spreads  a  cheerless  hood 

Of  dusk,  moist  clouds,  above  the  gables  hoar ; 
Recluses  viewed  in  meditative  mood 

The  yellow  torrent  rush  tumultuous  o'er 
Deep  convoluted  beds,  with  hoarse  and  plaintive  roar. 


8  Another  site. — St,  Diarmaid  or  Diermit  is  said  to  have  founded  his 
religious  establishment  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Slievemargy  moun- 
tains, at  an  early  period.  This  was  constructed  at  the  place  called 
Gleann  Uissin,  afterwards  Killeshin,  when  a  church  had  been  there 
built. 

9  Gleann  Ussins  cloister. — We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  a  St. 
Uissin  or  Ossin— many  so  named  being  in  our  Irish  Calendars — first 
established  his  church  or  cell  in  this  locality,  and  its  erection  gave  rise 
probably  to  the  change  of  nomenclature.  A  St.  Diarmaid,  Abbot  of 
Gleann- Uissean,  died  on  the  Sth  of  July,  A.D.  874  ;  while  a  St.  Comgan 
succeeded  him  in  charge  of  the  monastery,  but  at  what  particular  date 
is  unknown.  The  ruins  of  a  fine  Irish-Romanesque  church  are  still  to 
be  seen,  on  a  commanding  site  over  the  glen,  and  about  two  miles  west- 
ward from  the  town  of  Carlo w. 
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•  XIII. 

Near  in  Old  Derrig 10  throbbed  that  vigorous  brain, 
And  sorrowing  heart,  oft  'wrung  with  pain  and  care, 

For  Ireland's  millions  bowed  beneath  their  chain, 
The  patriot  sage  and  prelate  of  Kildare, 
With  voice  and  pen  laid  proud  oppression  bare, 

While  echoing  reason  to  unwilling  ears, 

Cheered  the  poor  peasant,  closed  the  assassin's  lair, 

Conquered  those  rights  from  commoners  and  peers, 
He  claimed  from  justice  long,  with  varying  hopes  and  fears. 

XIV. 

Nor  far  from  him  the  bard,11  whose  flowing  verse 

From  patriot  heart  poured  feeling,  love,  and  light : 
Plaintive  as  nightingales  wild  strains  rehearse 

Their  wood  notes  thrilling  clear  through  solemn  night ; 

Upon  those  mountain  slopes  his  visions  bright 
Peered  upwards  from  fair  scenes  of  earth  beneath ; 

He  strung  the  minstrel's  lyre  for  holier  flight, 
Listless  or  wayward  as  he  trod  the  heath,12 
With  heart   soft-toned  for  love,  yet    anchored  strong  in 
faith. 


10  Old  Derrig. — This  was  long  the  residence  of  the  distinguished 
Bishop,  Right  Rev.  James  Doyle,  and  many  of  his  pastorals,  letters, 
and  other  works  are  dated  from  this  place.  It  lies  between  the  town 
of  Carlow  and  Killeshin.  It  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  his  biographer, 
William  John  Fitzpatrick,  has  set  forth  all  the  salient  points  of  his 
character  and  career  in  two  large  8vo  volumes,  intituled  : — "  The  Life, 
Times,  and  Correspondence  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Doyle,  Bishop  of 
Kildare  and  Leighlin,"  Dublin,  1861.  A  new  edition  of  this  work, 
revised  and  greatly  enlarged,  was  issued  in  18S0. 

"  The  Bard,—  Allusion  is  made  to  J.  J.  Callanan,  who  for  some  time 
occupied  the  humble  position  of  tutor,  in  the  classical  Day  and  Board- 
ing School  of  George  Alexander  Lynch,  at  Everton,  not  far  distant 
from  the  town  of  Carlow.  Some  of  his  letters,  descriptive  of  this  place 
and  of  the  adjoining  scenery,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Windale  Collection 
of  Manuscripts,  now  preserved  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
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XV. 

Where  Ashfield's  fairest  groves  and  fragrant  bowers 13 
Lie  grouped  in  richness  over  Omey's  vale/4 

Those  grateful  shades  refreshed  the  studious  hours 
Of  their  fond  patriot  owner,  "  honest  Gale,"15 


12  He  trod  the  heath One  of  Callanan's  beautiful  compositions  was 

suggested  by  the  local  scenery  and  its  historic  associations.  It  is 
headed — "  To  a  Sprig  of  Mountain  Heath."  Here  allusion  is  made 
to  forests  of  oak,  which  he  conjectures  to  have  formerly  covered  the 
side  of  Clogrennan  mountain,  as  many  oak-roots  were  there  to  be  found, 
and  lying  immediately  beneath  those  elevated  swards  of  earth.  See  a 
new  edition  of  his  poems,  with  a  biographical  introduction  and  notes, 
pp.  67  to  69.  This  was  published  in  Cork,  1861  ;  a  thin  crown  8vo 
volume,  leaving  many  of  his  compositions  in  prose  and  verse  as  yet  un- 
edited, at  least  in  a  collective  form. 

'3  Ashfield's  fairest  groves  and  fragrant  ho'wers. — Ashfield  Hall  and 
demesne,  near  Arless,  the  once  beautiful  residence  of  Peter  Gale,  Esq., 
M.A.,  the  able  author  of  a  most  valuable  and  rightly-conceived  work, 
intituled,  "An  Inquiry  into  the  Ancient  Corporate  System  of  Ireland, 
and  Suggestions  for  its  Immediate  Restoration  and  General  Extension, 
with  an  Appendix  containing  numerous  original  Documents."  This 
work  was  published  by  Richard  Bentley,  at  London,  in  1834,  8vo.  It 
presented  a  masterly  exposure  of  the  monopolies  and  abuses  existing 
under  the  old  corporate  rule. 

14  Omey's  vale, — Omey,  or  Ui  m-Buidhi,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
original  designation  of  that  territory,  now  included  in  the  baronies  of 
Ballyadams  and  of  Slievemargy  in  the  Queen's  County. 

15  Honest  Gale. — This  was  the  appellation  by  which  he  was  very  gener- 
ally known  in  his  locality,  over  forty  years  ago.  He  was  greatly  admired 
loved,  and  respected,  by  his  humble  tenants  and  neighbours,  towards 
whom  he  always  discharged  the  duties  of  a  kind  landlord  and  con- 
siderate country  gentleman.  He  was  a  Liberal  in  politics,  and  an 
effective  public  speaker.  On  one  occasion  he  contested  the  Queen's 
County  representation  on  the  popular  side,  but  he  failed  in  being 
returned  to  Parliament.  At  that  or  a  preceding  election,  however, 
his  friend  and  allied  candidate,  Patrick  Lalor,  Esq.,  of  Tinnakill — 
father  of  the  present  Richard  Lalor,  Esq.,  M.P. — was  returned  by  a 
considerable  majority,  and  no  more  popular  or  honest  representative 
ever  entered  Parliament.  His  strenuous  and  fearless  resistance  to  the 
payment  of  Tithes  mainly  contributed  to  the  utter  extinction  of  that 
odious  impost  ;  while  the  sacrifices  he  made  for  the  popular  cause  urged 
the  Queen's  County  Liberal  electors  to  brave  tyrant  threats  and  land- 
lord ejectments  to  secure  that  result.  In  such  contest,  Peter  Gale  was 
a  prominent  actor,  although  unsuccessful  as  a  candidate.  He  served  as 
High  Sheriff  of  the  county,  however,  for  a  term,  in  1837. 
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Who  earnest  toiled  for  Erin's  common  weal, 
Seeking  to  right  her  wrongs,  her  wounds  to  bind : 

The  just  and  true  yet  live,  though  life  may  fail — 
His  was  a  trusting  heart,  frank,  fearless,  kind ; 
The  good  his  worth  proclaimed,  the  great  his  powers  of 
mind. 

XVI. 
Here  buried  lie  in  Cahill's  silent  grave 16 

Those  past  unsevered  ties  of  former  years ; 
A  youth  to  genius  every  promise  gave 

With  modest  mien  that  charmed  his  own  compeers ; 

Humbly  concealed  his  merit  most  endears 
One  loved  and  cherished  long,  now  lost  and  wept — 

Sacred  to  friendship  fall  those  tribute  tears : 
In  life  his  country's  cause  the  patriot  kept 
And  served  with  faithful  zeal  till  peacefully  he  slept. 


16  CahilFs  silent  grave. — Allusion  is  made  to  Patrick  Cahill,  Esq., 
LL.B.,  the  former  talented  Editor  of  the  Leinster  Leader,  whose  early 
education  was  received  in  Carlow  College.  While  a  boy,  his  proficiency 
in  classical  and  scientific  studies  was  the  surprise  of  his  professors  and 
class  fellows.  His  amiable  qualities  and  noble  character  gained  for 
him  the  hearts  of  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.  His 
scholastic  degrees  were  taken  with  distinguished  eclat  in  London 
University.  His  unselfish  life,  so  singularly  pure,  was  devoted  to  the 
best  interests  of  Ireland  and  of  the  Catholic  Church.  An  able  writer 
and  an  impressive  speaker,  his  active  though  moderated  career  in 
National  politics  caused  his  arrest  by  warrant  of  the  Irish  Chief  Secre- 
tary, W.  E.  Forster,  in  February,  1882.  For  some  months  he  was  kept 
an  untried  prisoner  in  Kilkenny  Gaol  under  the  despotic  system  of 
Coercion.  This  caused  the  first  breaking  up  of  a  naturally  healthy 
constitution,  which  the  accomplished  scholar  and  gentleman  had  hitherto 
enjoyed.  A  short  year  of  labour  followed  his  release  from  prison. 
Fortified  by  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church,  with  pious  resignation  to 
the  Divine  will,  his  bright  and  gentle  spirit  was  yielded  up,  after  a 
brief  illness,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1S83,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight.  His 
remains  were  deposited  in  the  family  burial  ground,  near  the  new 
Catholic  Church  of  Aries.  A  beautifully  designed  and  executed  Irish 
cross,  erected  by  public  subscription,  now  marks  the  grave. 
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XVII. 

A  lonely  gable  stood,  but  in  decay 

Th'  opposing  wall  spread  over  many  a  tomb ; 

It  fell  in  massiveness — nor  passed  away 

With  crumbling  mould  to  swell  the  noisome  womb 
That  yawned  beneath  its  ivy's  solemn  gloom, 

Where  bones  unturned  repose  in  sacred  earth.17 
The  nascent  weeds  in  dank  luxuriance  bloom, 

Drawing  life  juices  'midst  the  general  dearth 
Corruption  spreads  around,  while  fostering  herbal  birth. 


XVIII. 

The  gifts  of  learning,  worthiness  and  sense 

Dwelt  in  that  Gracefield  mansion  tendril-twined; 

Death  to  the  Aries'  vaults  1S  him  summoned  thence — 
The  brilliant  scholar,  gentle,  pure,  refined, 19 
Who  left  the  history  of  his  race  behind, 


'7  In  sacred  earth. — Tecolm — so  called,  probably,  from  St.  Columban, 
a  Leinster  bishop,  whose  feast  is  commemorated  on  the  15th  of  May, 
at  Nuaconghail,  near  Stradbally — a  parochial  denomination,  where  a 
small  but  once  interesting  ruin  was  to  be  seen  near  the  high  road 
which  leads  from  Carlow  to  the  town  of  Stradbally.  The  now  disused 
graveyard  is  situated  under  the  range  of  Slievemarigue  Mountains,  at 
a  place  named  Corbally.  The  old  ruin  was  formerly  mantled  over  by 
ivy,  and  that  portion  of  the  end  wall,  which  had  fallen  during  the  great 
storm  of  1839,  remained  entire  for  a  very  considerable  period,  although 
levelled  to  the  ground.  At  present  not  the  slightest  vestige  of  the  ruins 
can  be  seen. 

18  Death  to  the  Aries'  vaults. — In  Killabban  parish,  likewise,  are  the 
remains  of  Aries  Church,  said  to  have  been  erected  towards  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century  by  Oliver  Grace,  of  Shanganagh.  On  a  part  of 
it  now  rises  the  Grace  mausoleum.  Not  far  removed  there  is  an  ancient 
castle  of  the  Hovendons.  Over  the  entrance  to  this  latter,  the  arms  of 
the  Leinster  and  Ormond  families  are  found  quartered. 

19  The  brilliant  scholar,  gentle,  pure,  refined. — Allusion  is  made  to 
Sheffield  Grace,  F.S.A.,  who  wrote  "  Memoirs  of  the  Family  of  Grace," 
published  at  London  in  1823.  This  work  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
family  portraits,  views,  and  maps.    It  is  now  exceedingly  scarce. 
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Arid  o'er  that  Chronicle  loved  labour  spent. 

Each  bright  accomplishment  adorned  his  mind,20 
"Which  in  the  varied  scroll  so  tasteful  blent 
Traits  of  fair  ladies,  lords,  and  chiefs  of  high  descent. 

XIX. 

Pious  the  care,  which  truthfully  contrived 

Records  and  lines  elegiac  thus  enrolled ; 
In  storied  page,  on  marble  slabs,  are  hived 

Traditions  of  his  lineage  timely  told. 

Gone  from  the  Barrows  are  the  tombs  of  old, 
And  now  unknown.21    High  o'er  the  causeway's  edge 

And  far  beneath  those  golden  vales  unfold 
Their  fields  of  sun-browned  grain  on  many  a  ridge, 
While  leafy  parks  adorn  th'  ascending  mountain  ledge. 


20  Each  bright  accomplishment  adorned  his  mind. — After  paying  a 
well-merited  poetical  devoir  to  the  memory  of  Richard  Grace,  of  Boley, 
and  M.P.,  who  died  at  Southville  in  1S01,  with  a  genius  kindred  to  his 
subject,  S.  C.  Hall,  in  his  beautiful  "  Lines  written  at  Jerpoint  Abbey," 
thus  eulogises  the  father's  second  son,  Sheffield  Grace,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — 

"  Yet  with  him  perished  not  the  name  of  Grace, 

His  son,  to  whom  my  muse  inscribes  her  lays, 
Bears  with  the  name  the  virtues  of  his  race, 

And  claims  a  portion  of  the  muse's  praise, 
Long  may  he  tread  the  path  his  sires  have  trod, 

Like  them  to  deck  his  brow  with  wreaths  of  fame  ! 
And  when  he  sleeps  beneath  the  clay-cold  sod, 

The  bard  shall  eulogise  his  honoured  name. 
Yet  blame  him  not,  if,  while  he  breathes  the  lay 

To  worth  departed,  ere  his  efforts  end, 
He  seeks — though  weak  those  efforts  be — to  pay 

The  tribute  of  affection  to  his  friend  ; 
That  hallow'd  name  round  every  heart  entwines, 

And  all  the  feelings  of  the  soul  awake  : — 
Sheffield  !  thou  wilt  accept  these  nerveless  lines — 

Deem  kindly  of  them  for  the  minstrel's  sake," 

— Stanza  xx. 

21  And  no7i'  unknown. — The  old  cemetery  is  on  the  summit,  near  the 
village  of  Arless — said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Ard-glass,  "the  green 
hill  " — a  grove  of  trees  surrounding  it.  The  situation  of  this  village  is 
highly  picturesque. 
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XX. 

Rathaspeck  near  that  honoured  home  of  Grace, 
With  days  remote  its  prime  of  hist'ry  blends  ;22 

But,  what  fell  act  hath  dared  its  site  deface, 

Which  far  through  eastward  space  the  view  extends  1 
Taste  with  deep  sentiment  that  deed  forfends — 

Its  vaulted  fane's  removal  from  the  fort.23 

Thence  bubbling  clear  a  fountain's  course  distends 

Its  wavelets  rippling  on  and  murmuring  sport 
To  join  the  Douglas  stream,24  by  moulting  tower  and  court. 

22  With  days  remote  its  prime  of  history  blends. — The  parish  of 
Rashaspick,  so  corrupted  from  its  ancient  name,  Rath-n-Easpog, 
"  the  bishop's  fort,"  is  one  of  considerable  extent ;  while  it 
includes  several  objects  of  antiquity  and  interest.  Stone  coal  is 
extracted  there  from  beds  covered  by  a  hard,  greenish  kind 
of  rock,  and  occasionally  by  slatey,  blackish  strata.  Near  its 
present  Protestant  Church,  erected  in  1814,  on  the  exact  site,  and  with 
the  ruins  of  a  more  ancient  religious  building,  the  remains  of  Ballyle- 
bane  Castle,  once  belonging  to  the  Hovendons,  may  be  seen.  Regard- 
ing it,  and  the  local  traditions,  some  amusing  stories  may  be  found  in 
an  Irish  periodical,  containing  valuable  sketches  illustrating  our 
national  literature.  See  Duffy's  "  Irish  Catholic  Magazine,"  vol.  I., 
"A  Legend  of  Ballylebane  Castle,"  pp.  307  to  310.  The  article  to 
which  allusion  is  made  has  been  written,  doubtless,  by  some  person 
well  acquainted  with  the  neighbourhood.  North  of  the  Church  is 
Milltown  Castle,  or  Ballywilling,  where  a  square  tower  and  traces  of  a 
fortified  mansion  adjoin  a  modern  house.  These  ruins  are  of  unknown 
antiquity.  Anglo-Irish  coins,  a  short,  bronze  sword,  a  brooch,  spear- 
heads, and  such  objects,  have  been  discovered  near  the  place. 

23  The  Fort. — Rathaspick  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  very 
large  circular  fort  near  the  graveyard.  The  fort  was  covered  with 
magnificent  flowering  hawthorns  in  the  month  of  May,  1870,  when 
visited  by  the  writer.  A  high  ditch  and  a  deep  fosse  marked  its  entire 
extent,  except  where  the  entrance  to  its  interior  was  afforded.  Tradition 
avers  that  there  was  an  antique  religious  erection  here,  while  there  was 
a  cell  on  the  townland  of  Clonpierce,  about  two  miles  distant.  These 
are  said  to  have  been  foundations  of  the  O'Moores.  Under  the  site  of 
Rathaspick  old  church,  now  destroyed,  there  were  formerly  three  vaulted 
chambers.     In  one  of  these  flowed  a  well  of  the  purest  water. 

24  The  Douglas  stream. — This  river  forms  the  boundary  between  the 
baronies  of  Ballyadams  and  Slievemarigue.  It  takes  an  easterly  course 
and  flows  through  a  beautifully  undulating  and  cultivated  tract  of 
country,  until  it  falls  into  the  River  Barrow,  a  little  to  the  north  of 
Shrule  Castle. 
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0  XXI. 

Courage,  with  danger  and  bold  deeds  allied, 

Oft  kept  those  frontiers  free  from  daring  foes, 
With  chieftains  brave  their  clansmen  fought  and  died, 

Borne  down  in  conflict  through  the  shock  of  blows ; 

Leagued  at  the  call  of  duty  still  arose 
True  kindred  tribes  to  stay  the  arm  of  might, 

Drawn  'gainst  their  race  and  lands.    The  patriot  knows 
No  refuge  more  secure  than  in  the  fight, 
Bravely  to  strive  and  hold  th'  inheritance  of  right. 


XXII. 
Still  worse  the  destiny  a  race  befalls, 

When  haughty  Dynast  for  the  deadly  strife 
His  faithful  warriors  to  th'  encounter  calls, 

And  sept  from  sept  demands  the  forfeit  life. 

Ah  !  well  may  grieve  the  parent,  sister,  wife, 
Of  him  who  lies  uncoffined,  when  the  fray 

Hath  for  a  moment  ceased,  and  factions  rife 
For  broils  unsocial  seek  returning  day, 
Only  to  flesh  their  steel  and  brethren  basely  slay. 


XXIII. 
The  evils  men  create  in  plenteous  crop 

Bring  thousand  ills  upon  their  common  realm ; 
Light  but  the  brand  of  war,  shall  burning  stop  1 
Lift  but  the  sluice,  a  flood  must  overwhelm  ; 
Loose  the  far-spreading  roots  of  oak  or  elm, 
Their  breadth  of  surface  speeds  the  levelling  blast, 
Or  draw  th'  experienced  steersman  from  his  helm 
Soon  billows  surge  above  his  creaking  mast, 
Canvass  and  cordage  torn,  on  shore  the  wreck  is  cast. 
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XXIV. 

The  Norsemen  bold 25  arrayed  their  plundering  bands, 

And  left  the  trace  of  blood  on  many  a  fane  ; 
Dispersed  were  churchmen,  waste  the  fairest  lands, 

Where  flew  the  Kaven  Standard 26  of  the  Dane. 

Hideous  our  annals  note  those  chieftains  slain, 
Who  foremost  in  the  ranks  so  glorious  led 

Their  clansmen  over  mountain,  height,  or  plain, 
Where  conflicts  raged  ; 27  the  valiant  find  a  bed, 
To  rest  their  cold  remains,  aye,  slumbering  with  the  dead. 


xxv. 
The  lion-hearted  King  of  Thomond  28  drew 

His  brave  Dalcassians  o'er  those  swelling  peaks, 
Whence  a  vast  prospect  lengthened  to  the  view 

Far  where  the  northern  sky  th'  horizon  streaks  ; 

His  tented  lines  arrayed  along  those  reeks 


25  The  Norsemen  bold. — Their  devastations  and  massacres  in  Leix,  as 
directed  against  the  churches,  monasteries,  ecclesiastics  and  monks, 
are  frequently  recorded  during  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries, 
in  the  Irish  Annals. 

26  The  Raven  Standard. — This  and  the  dragon,  as  the  figure  head  of 
their  piratical  crafts,  were  favourite  insignia  of  those  northern  sea-rovers. 

27  Where  conflicts  raged. — In  the  year  915,  a  combination  was  formed 
by  Niall,  son  of  Aedh,  and  monarch  of  Erinn,  to  assist  the  Leinster  and 
Munster  Irish  against  the  invaders.  While  Aedh  obtained  a  great 
victory  over  them  in  Magh-Femhin,  the  Leinstermen  were  defeated  at 
Confey,  in  the  County  of  Kildare.  Among  the  latter  fell  Mughron,  son 
of  Cinneidhaigh,  chief  of  Leix,  and  of  the  three  Commauns — supposed 
to  have  been  situated  in  the  district  of  Slievemarigue — as  also  Mael- 
maedhog,  son  of  Diarmaid,  and  Abbot  of  Glenn-Uisean,  or  Killeshin, 
within  the  latter  territory. 

28  The  lion-hearted  King  of  Thomond. — Allusion  is  made  to  the 
illustrious  Bryan  Boru,  who  took  up  a  military  position  on  the  heights 
of  Slievemarigue,  to  arrest  the  combined  hostile  movements  of  the 
Scandinavians  of  Fingal,  then  united  with  the  forces  of  the  Leinster 
King. 
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Menaced  Lagenia  and  the  allied  Dane, 

Hoping  the  vigorous  shock  of  arms  for  weeks, 
Keeping  their  vantage  watch,  those  bands  remain, 
Who  won  abiding  glory  on  the  sea-worn  plain.29 

XXVI. 

And  when  with  laurels  crowned  those  bands  returned 

"Wounded  with  hale,  and  weak  beside  the  strong, 

Their  dauntless  courage  rest  or  refuge  spurned, 

When   'gainst   their   course   of  march   fresh   foemen 

throng ; 

The  bleeding  trail  their  battle  spears  along, 

Yet  foremost  claim  a  place  for  every  man 

T'  avenge  on  Leix's  plains  a  treacherous  wrong ; 30 

With  spirit  unsubdued  the  warriors  plan 

Their  ordered  ranks  for  fight,  where  Donough 31  leads  the 

van. 

XXVII. 

Then  the  mailed  Norman 32  came  with  all  his  powers 
For  conquest  organized  :  his  men  at  arms 

Traced  lines  secure  to  build  their  walls  and  towers. 
Soon  rule  despotic  home  and  kindred  harms, 


29  On  the  sea-worn  plain. — At  Clontarf,  near  Dublin,  where  two 
years  later,  A.D.  1014,  the  celebrated  and  sanguinary  battle  was  fought 
that  utterly  crushed  the  Danish  power  in  Ireland. 

30  A  treacherous  wrong. — After  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  the  various 
contingents  of  Bryan  Bom's  army  disbanded  and  marched  to  their 
respective  territories  in  different  directions.  The  Dalcassians  took  their 
course  towards  Thomond  through  Leix.  The  King  of  Ossory  deemed 
this  a  favourable  opportunity  to  attack  them,  and  accordingly  he 
assembled  a  considerable  force  for  the  purpose  ;  but,  deterred  by  the 
heroic  attitude  of  the  victorious  yet  weakened  battalions,  they  were 
allowed  to  proceed  without  any  serious  resistance. 

31  Donough.— The  only  son  of  King  Bryan,  who  survived  in  the  battle 
fought  at  Clontarf. 

32  The  mailed  Norman. — Soon  after  the  Anglo-Norman  Invasion,  a 
conquest  of  Leix  was  effected  ;  however,  the  O'Mores  and  their  clans- 
men subsequently  expelled  the  invaders  from  their  territory. 
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Relentless  barons  sound  fell  War's  alarms, 
Contemning  rights  of  race,  of  land,  of  creed, 

Rampant  and  cruel  lust  of  conquest  charms, 
And  foul  ambition  swells  insatiate  greed, 
In  tyrant  hordes  that  rage  where  vanquished  natives  bleed. 

XXVIII. 
Within  those  fastnesses 33 — their  last  retreat — 
Oft  freeman  bands  resolved  to  live  yet  free; 
Reckless  when  fortune  brought  impending  fate 
Lurked  in  his  leafy  screen  the  rapparee,3* 
Covering  from  nightly  dews  his  tried  fusee ; 
He  crouched  in  sheltering  fern  like  Afric's  pard, 

Or  perched  on  some  forked  bough  of  towering  tree, 
With  respiration  strained,  still  keeping  ward, 
While  sleep  his  outlawed  friends,  trusting  their  wakeful 
guard. 

XXIX. 

Things  artificial  have  some  spells  of  art 

To  lure  true  minds  from  love  of  nature's  scenes ; 
Yet  soon  recoil,  when  truant  thoughts  will  start, 

And  visions  haunt  the  mind  with  pleasant  dreams. 

We  long  once  more  to  linger  by  clear  streams, 
O'er  knolls,  through  dells,  near  hedge-row  shades  alone, 

To  breathe  morn's  fragrant  breeze  or  watch  the  beams 
Of  evening  sun,  each  moment  darklier  grown, 
'Till  night  her  sceptre  wields  and  rules  a  realm  her  own. 


33  Within  those  fastnesses. — In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
even  much  later,  primitive  forests  covered  the  heights  and  slopes  of  the 
Slievemarigue  Range. 

31  Linked  in  his  leafy  screen  the  rapparee. — After  the  war  between 
King  James  II.  and  King  William  III.,  bands  of  Tories  or  Rapparees, 
partisans  of  the  fallen  dynasty,  found  refuge  among  these  mountains. 
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XXX. 

Then  crouching  lie  the  deer  in  tufts  of  fern, 

The  soaring  hawk,  that  raked  on  tireless  wing, 
With  prey  hath  dived  adown  to  bush-grown  mearn, 

While  eve  to  folds  the  herds  and  flocks  doth  bring ; 

Sombre  the  shadows  warp  each  beauteous  thing, 
Eest  creeps  o'er  mortal  nerves  of  sense  and  sight, 

Moon-tinged  beams  and  vigil  stars  soon  fling 
On  each  lone  hamlet  gleams  of  doubtful  light, 
Inwove  through  sable  weeds,  that  veil  majestic  night. 


EPODE. 
THE   MARCH   OE  TIME. 

The  March  of  Time  through  every  age 
Preserves  the  name  of  chief  and  sage, 
Who  blazon  on  recording  page 

Clear  traces  of  their  way ; 
Though  mouldering  in  the  silent  tomb, 
Their  distant  lights  our  earth  illume 
Like  stars  that  shine  through  nightly  gloom 

And  prelude  brighter  day. 

The  March  of  Time  moves  proudly  on, 
While  buried  heroes  past  and  gone 
Leave  memory  of  brave  deeds  alone, 

None  shall  their  fame  gainsay  : 
Defending  right,  opposing  wrong, 
They  glorious  live  in  tale  or  song, 
Their  merits  treasured  well  and  long 

Still  flourish  to  our  day. 
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The  March  of  Time  borne  on  the  tide, 
Notes  years  that  rise  and  quickly  glide, 
Youth  leaves  its  pleasures  soon  aside, 

And  manhood's  powers  decay. 
Act  then  your  part  to  virtue  true, 
The  noblest  works  that  men  can  do 
Begin  and  end,  and  still  renew, 

"While  moves  the  passing  day. 

The  March  of  Time  shall  vigil  keep 
When  freemen  wake,  and  low  we  sleep, 
When  slaves  unfettered  cease  to  weep, 

Nor  own  the  despot's  sway ; 
May  glorious  souls  and  deeds  sublime 
Increase  as  ages  yet  decline, 
And  speed  along  the  March  of  Time 

To  crown  his  latest  day. 


THIRD  CANTO. 


SUBJECTS. 

The  Ploughman's  Whistle — The  Bowens  of  Ballyadams — The  Church 
and  Round  Tower  of  Timahoe — Fossey — Cremorgan — St.  Columban 
and  Oughaval— Stradbally  and  Owny  Mac  Rory  O'More— Early 
Impressions — Epode  :  The  Home  of  My  Birth. 

I. 

Not  long  the  pendant  brilliants  of  the  sky 

Their  diamond  lights  undimmed  and  clear  retain, 

When  the  pearl  grey  of  opening  clouds  on  high 
Spreads  o'er  the  hill-tops  undivided  reign, 
The  moon  and  stars  grow  faint  and  hourly  wane  ; 
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Then  fades  from  firmament  its  ebon  mask, 

And  rises  soon  for  toil  the  cheerful  swain, 
To  ply  with  vigorous  arms  his  early  task, 
Where  furrowed  fields  and  hills  beneath  the  sunshine  bask. 

ir. 
And  as  the  ploughman  slowly  moving  cleaves 

Those  yielding  sods  with  sharp  and  glittering  share, 
He  guides  the  team,  and  the  stiff  fallow  heaves, 

While  whistling  o'er  the  lea,  that  plaintive  air, 

Transitional  and  wild;1  its  notes  declare 
Some  age  unknown  first  heard  the  melody, 

With  its  rich  warbling  tones,  so  simply  rare, 
And  yet  so  varied,  shrill,  and  tremblingly, 
Thrilling  the  ear  and  soul,  it  haunts  fond  memory. 


1  Transitional  and  zvild. — Allusion  is  here  made  to  the  once 
celebrated  "  Queen's  County  Ploughman's  Whistle,"  which  was  listened 
to  with  rapt  delight  by  the  writer,  in  his  schoolboy  days.  Since  then 
it  has  long  ceased  to  be  heard  or  known  in  the  old  territory  of  Leix. 
Fortunately  for  its  partial  preservation,  Beauford,  who  kept  a  famous 
classical  school  in  Athy  towards  the  close  of  last  century,  and  who  had 
a  good  knowledge  of  native  music,  noted  it  down,  as  he  had 
several  opportunities  for  hearing  that  air,  the  characteristics  of  which 
are  attempted  to  be  described  in  the  text.  It  came  under  the  considera- 
tion of  Ireland's  illustrious  bard,  Thomas  Moore,  who  gave  it  immortality 
by  wedding  it  to  those  weird  lines  in  one  of  his  most  charming  Irish 
Melodies,  and  yet  most  rarely  sung  : — 

"  Oh,  ye  dead  !  oh,  ye  dead  !  whom  we  know  by  the  light  you  give 
From  your  cold  gleaming  eyes,  though  you  move  like  men  who  live, 

Why  leave  you  thus  your  graves, 

In  far  off  fields  and  waves, 
Where  the  worm  and  the  sea  bird  only  know  your  bed, 

To  haunt  this  spot  where  all 

Those  eyes  that  wept  your  fall, 
And  the  hearts  that  wailed  you,  like  your  own,  lie  dead  ? 

"  It  is  true,  it  is  true,  we  are  shadows  cold  and  wan  : 

And  the  fair  and  the  brave  whom  we  love  on  earth  are  gone  ; 

Bui  -'ill  thus  ev'n  in  death, 

So  sweet  the  living  breath 
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III. 

Full  oft,  when  evening's  shadows  misty  gloamed, 
When  the  far  bittern  screamed  his  piercing  cry ; 

Along  those  mountain  passes  have  I  roamed, 
And  viewed  a  dusky  keep  with  turret  high,2 
Throw  out  its  massive  outlines  'gainst  the  sky, 

And  seem  a  giant  guardian  of  the  steep. 

"While  breezes  through  the  narrow  loop-holes  sigh, 

Fancy  might  deem  those  murmuring  sounds  to  sweep, 
From  wardens  raising  shrill  their  war-whoop   loud  and 

deep. 

IV. 
Such  was  the  time,  when  even  the  bravest  heart, 

Though  superstition  proof,  may  pant  with  dread; 
Which  fear-fraught  visions  of  the  past  impart, 
When  legends  dark  with  storied  annals  wed, 
Weave  dark  mementoes,  for  the  dishonoured  dead, 


Of  the  fields  and  the  flowers  in  our  youth  we  wander'd  o'er, 

That  ere,  condemned,  we  go 

To  freeze  ;mid  Hecla's  snow, 
We  would  taste  it  awhile  and  think  we  lived  once  more." 

The  allusions  in  the  foregoing  lines  are  to  an  old  legend  of  a  moun- 
tain in  some  part  of  Ireland,  where  the  ghosts  of  persons  who  died  in 
foreign  lands  are  said  to  walk  about  and  converse  with  those  they  meet, 
like  living  people.  If  asked,  why  they  do  net  return  to  their  homes, 
they  say  they  are  obliged  to  go  to  Mount  Hecla,  and  disappear 
immediately.  The  writer  has  heard  the  air  of  this  song,  as  harmonised 
by  Sir  Joseph  Stephenson  for  Moore;  but,  he  is  of  opinion,  the 
whistled  notes,'  to  which  his  ear  and  memory  were  habituated,  deserve 
to  rank  higher  on  the  score  of  simplicity  and  true  musical  taste,  and 
they  differed  very  considerably  from  the  composer's  version  of  the 
strain. 

2  A  dtisky  keep  with  turret  high.— The  Castle  of  Ballyadams,  although 
now  in  ruins,  gives  evidence  of  its  former  strength.  A  parish  and 
barony  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Queen's  County  bear  a  like  name. 
The  castle  is  embosomed  in  the  midst  of  venerable  trees  ;  but,  the 
elevated  keep  towers  far  above  their  shade,  while  it  forms  a  conspicuous 
and  picturesque  object,  which  may  be  seen  from  very  remote  points  of 
the  surrounding  country. 
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Who  bode  their  time  with  execrated  name  : 

'Till  the  stern  conqueror  those  his  captives  led, 
And  bent  them  'neath  the  dart's  directed  aim, 
But  covered  not  with  dust,  the  ruffian's  deathless  shame. 

v. 
Strange  to  conceive,  and  stranger  still  to  find, 
That  Time   his  spreading  wings  sweeps  through  his 
flight, 
And  brushes  purer  deeds  and  men  behind, 
In  dark  oblivion,  hurrying  to  the  night, 
Where  ends  his  goal :  but  bearing  on  to  light, 
Those  loathsome  memories  for  men  unborn, 

Incarnate  demons,  who  should  quail  in  sight 
Of  human  outcasts :  fiends,  who  lone  and  lorn 
Should  shun  like  birds  of  night,  the  ray  that  ushers  morn. 

VI. 

The  tyrant  Shane  his  savage  hosting  led 
Against  the  native  kerne,  that  stand  at  bay, 

Within  their  mountain  passes,  where  they  tread 
In  clanny  pride  the  wide  domains  of  Leix,3 
Those  hills  could  tell  of  many  a  bloody  fray 


3  The  wide  domains  of  Leix. — It  was  divided  into  seven  districts,  the 
boundaries  of  which,  it  is  said,  met  at  a  large  stone,  named  Leac 
Riada,  near  the  present  Castle  of  Morett  and  the  Great  Heath  of 
Maryborough,  formerly  named  Magh  Riada,  or  the  Pleasant  Plain. 
The  situation  of  the  several  cantreds  would  seem,  however,  to  discredit 
this  account.  These  districts  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  separate 
chiefs,  the  ruins  of  whose  Castles  yet  remain.  The  Archon  of  the  Leix 
territory,  O'More,  called  Righ  Riada,  generally  resided  in  the  strong 
fortress  of  Dunamase.  The  Castles  of  Dunamase,  Morett,  Bally- 
adams,  Ballyknocken,  Ballymaddock,  Kilmartyr,  Ballynakill,  and 
Dysart,  are  now  in  ruins.  There  were  many  other  fortresses  and 
castles  scattered  over  Leix,  the  ruins  of  which  may  yet  be  traced.  The 
site  of  some  can  only  be  pointed  out  at  present. 
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And  wild  remorseless  deed  with  horror  fraught, 

Which  kindle  yet  remembrance  of  his  day 

In  peasant  minds,  by  vengeful  feelings  wrought, 

To  wreck  the  tomb  of  him,4  with  whom  their  grand-sires 

fought. 

VII. 

That  barrier  range  of  hills  a  chain  had  formed 
To  curb  the  "  tribes," 5  that  forayed  o'er  the  pale  ; 

And  Saxon  knights  and  squires  had  furious  stormed 
Those  bastion  steeps,  that  frowned  above  the  vale. 


4  To  wreck  the  tomb  of  him. — One  of  the  monuments  within  the  ruined 
Church  of  Ballyadams  contained  the  full-sized  basso  relievos  of  Robert 
Bohun,  and  of  his  wife,  Alice  Hartpole,  with  guards  and  escutcheons, 
carved  in  stone.  The  populace,  who  believe  these  figures  to  be  the 
effigies  of  the  redoubted  Shane  and  his  wife,  treat  them  with  every 
mark  of  indignity  and  injury,  when  they  enter  the  graveyard  on  the 
occasion  of  funerals.  One  of  those  figures  rests,  or  lately  rested  on  the 
ground,  almost  uninjured  ;  the  head  of  the  other  hated  figure  has  been 
broken  off  by  the  neighbouring  peasants,  who  seek  every  opportunity  to 
hammer  away,  and  otherwise  disfigure,  the  projecting  sculptures  of  this 
image. 

6  To  curb  the  "tribes." — After  the  seven  "native  tribes"  of  Leix 
were  driven  from  their  hereditary  possessions  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary  and  King  Philip,  as  also  in  that  of  Elizabeth,  Saxon  invaders 
usurped  their  estates,  and  those  were  afterwards  known  as  the  "  seven 
tribes."  The  seven  chief  families,  who  obtained  large  estates,  were  : — 
(i)  The  Cosbys,  whose  descendants  are  yet  in  possession  of  Stradbally 
Hall,  and  a  considerable  remnant  of  what  was  formerly  an  extensive 
tract  of  land.  (2)  The  Bowens,  who  occupied  Ballyadams  Castle. 
(3)  The  Hetheringtons,  who  lived  at  Knightstown.  (4)  The  Hartpoles 
of  Shruel,  who  lived  near  Carlow.  One  of  the  latter  family,  whose 
memory  was  held  in  detestation  by  the  people  of  that  town,  on  account 
of  cruelties  he  formerly  exercised  and  which  tradition  preserved, 
had  his  monumental  effigy,  which  was  accidentally  discovered  in  Carlow, 
thrown  with  every  mark  of  indignity  into  a  quarry-pit,  after  the  mob 
had  dragged  it  through  the  streets.  (5)  The  Ruishes,  of  Ruish  Hall, 
(6)  The  Barringtons,  of  Cullinagh.  (7)  The  Hovendons,  of  Bally lebene 
Castle,  the  ruins  of  which  may  yet  be  seen  near  Tankardstown,  on  the 
high  road  from  Athy  to  Castlecomber.  Most  of  those  conquerors  of 
Leix  built  castellated  houses  and  forts  for  the  defence  of  their  newly- 
acquired  possessions.  These  have  now  nearly  passed  away  altogether 
from  the  grasp  of  their  descendants.  Many  curious  local  traditions  are 
connected  with  those  families,  and  time  has  scarcely  allayed  the  bitter 
feelings  with  which  several  of  the  original  invaders  are  yet  regarded  by 
the  peasantry. 
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A*" 

Oft  swains  relate  a  cruel,  loathsome  tale,6 
That  borne  on  the  invader's  point  of  ruthless  steel 

Poor  writhing  infants  to  maternal  wail, 
Poured  agonizing  shrieks  so  wild  and  shrill, 
'Till  cold  and  stiff  in  death,  their  limbs  no  torture  feel. 


VIII. 

You  who  would  learn  to  shudder  o'er  the  thought 
Such  wretches  were  and  cannot  be  forgot — 

You  who  have  tales  from  legend-mongers  sought — 
Go  seek  the  grandsire  of  that  lonely  spot, 
"Where  the  cold  grave-stones  mouldering  ridges  dot, 

Where  ivied  walls  7  the  charnel  dew-damps  weep, 
Where  armoured  knight  and  fierce  retainer  rot, 

Even  in  the  shadow  of  the  distant  keep, 
That  vespertinely  throws  its  gloom  upon  their  sleep. 


6  And  swains  relate  a  cruel,  loathsome  tale. — John  Bohun  or  Bowen, 
was  nicknamed  "  Shane  a  Ficcha,"  or  John  of  the  Fork,  on  account  of 
his  cruel  butcheries  of  helpless  infants.  These,  it  is  said,  he  often 
transfixed  on  the  point  of  a  pitchfork  or  pike,  while  he  savagely 
exulted  at  the  sight  of  their  agonized  writhings.  Tradition  states,  that 
in  revenge  for  the  multiplied  cruelties  exercised  against  his  people,  one 
of  the  O'Moores,  who  survived  the  massacre  of  Mullaghmast,  surprised 
and  shot  him  at  his  own  Castle  gate. 

7  Where  ivied  walls. — Allusion  is  made  to  the  ruins  of  Ballyadams 
Church,  where  some  of  the  tombs  of  the  Bohun  family  are  yet  to  be 
seen.  From  the  list  of  Norman  names  who  followed  William  the 
Conqueror  to  England,  as  we  find  in  the  appendix  to  Duchesne's 
"Scriptores  Rerum  Normanicarum,"  we  discover  that  of  Bohun.  The 
Bohuns  were  afterwards  Earls  of  Hereford.  Some  of  this  family  were 
either  slain  or  taken  prisoners  at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  in  Scotland  ; 
while,  as  a  record  on  one  of  the  tombs  in  Ballyadams  states,  the  Irish 
Bohuns  had  the  "  blood  of  Kings  in  their  veins."  This  branch  of  that 
family,  although  inheriting  the  bravery  and  chivalry  of  an  extinct 
house,  yet  seems,  in  many  instances,  to  have  been  strangers  to  all  those 
qualities,  that  might  lend  dignity  or  glory  to  their  deeds  of  rapine. 
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IX. 

Beyond  the  swelling  peaks  of  Mairgy's  range 

The  warrior  Mogue  8  once  sought  a  peaceful  home, 
Where  for  a  hermit  life  he  might  exchange 

The  din  of  camps  and  forts,  he  wished  unknown ; 

Humble  in  mind,  his  prayers  and  fasts  disown 
All  pride  and  strife  around  his  bless'd  abode, 

"Where  souls  aspire  to  seek  a  heavenly  throne. 
Reaping  in  gladness  what  in  tears  he  sowed — 
Tribute  be  paid  his  worth  and  gratefully  bestowed. 

x. 

In  that  lone  valley  fenced  around  with  steeps, 

With  wonder  yet  we  view  the  pillar  tower, 
O'er-topping  groups  of  stone  in  crumbling  heaps, 

Soft  plumed  with  moss  and  the  bright  foxglove  flower ; 

Trace  we  in  vain  chief's  court  or  lady's  bower, 
Much  less  the  hermit's  cell  beside  that  stream, 

Which  murmuring  near  the  hamlet's  green  each  hour 
Is  voiceless  now  to  history's  noteless  theme, 
Vanished  like  faded  rays  of  sunlight's  parted  gleam. 

XI. 

Stern,  gaunt,  and  round  beside  the  silv'ry  stream, 
Which  murmurs  faintly  as  its  wavelets  go, 

That  hoary  monitor  reviews  the  dream 
Of  glories  past  for  ancient  Timahoe.9 


8  The  warrior  Mogue. — St.  Mogue,  or  Mochua,  is  one  of  the  early 
Irish  saints,  and  his  Acts  have  been  published  by  the  Bollandists  in 
their  "Acta  Sanctorum,"  at  the  first  day  of  January,  a  date  by  some 
assigned  for  his  festival.  He  is  regarded  as  the  founder  and  patron  of 
Timahoe.  In  the  Irish  Calendar,  his  feast  is  placed  at  the  24th  of 
December.  His  period  is  supposed  to  be  the  sixth  century.  Accord- 
ing to  Rev.  Dr.  Keating,  this  saint  was  descended  from  the  posterity  of 
Cathaoir  More,  and  he  died  during  the  reign  of  King  Domhnal  over 
Ireland. 
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,  There  lies  a  mass  of  human  mould  below, 

And  near  are  ruins  of  its  former  state ; 

The  founder's  tomb  unknown,  his  corbes,10  also, 

Wrapped  in  the  gloom  now  share  the  prelates'  fate, 

Who  ruled  tbe  Commauns 11  wide,  from  this  their  chosen 

seat. 

XII. 

Who  would  have  thought,  that  once  beneath  this  arch 
The  slow  procession  moved  in  long  array, 

While  mitred  bishops  closed  the  solemn  march, 
And  abbots  in  the  train  their  copes  display, 

9  Ancient  Timahoe. — The  present  village  of  Timahoe  and  the  ruins 
there,  over  which  a  very  perfect  round  tower  predominates,  are  situated 
within  a  beautiful  valley,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  mountains  of 
considerable  height.  For  a  long  period,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  seat 
of  a  monastery  and  a  bishop's  see,  as  we  find  recorded  in  our  annals. 
In  Harris'  Ware,  it  is  said  the  O'Moores  of  Leix  erected  a  religious 
house  there  in  the  tenth  century.  We  are  furnished  with  a  well-finished 
engraving,  representing  the  round  tower  and  ruins  of  Timahoe,  in  the 
"  Anthologia  Hibernica,"  vol.  iv.,  p.  349.  However,  the  subject  of 
that  etching  is  not  easily  recognisable,  by  comparing  it  with  the  exist- 
ing ruins.  In  the  year  1 142  the  Abbey  was  burned.  At  the  period  of 
the  suppression,  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  it,  with  the  lands  appertain- 
ing, to  Sir  Thomas  Loftus.  He  died  there,  in  the  monastery  or  castle 
of  Tymoghoe,  in  1635.  The  English  general,  Monk,  defeated  the  Irish, 
under  General  Preston,  near  this  town,  in  1642.  The  ruins  close  beside 
the  round  tower  are  in  great  part  traces  of  the  former  castle,  which  stood 
there.  Although  human  remains  are  frequently  disturbed  about  the 
place,  by  persons  engaged  in  digging,  yet  the  old  cemetery  has  long 
been  disused  as  a  place  of  burial,  so  that  not  a  single  vestige  of  a  tomb 
or  grave  can  be  seen  at  present. 

10  His  corbes. — The  corbes  were  successors  to  the  founders  of  ancient 
Irish  sees  and  monasteries,  having  a  right  of  patronage  over  the  churches 
or  church-lands. 

11  The  Commauns. — In  the  Irish  annals  we  read  sometimes  about  the 
bishop  of  Timahoe  and  the  Commauns.  The  celebrated  Irish  scholar, 
John  O'Donovan,  LL.D.,  has  supposed  that  the  Commauns  were  in 
the  northern  part  of  Kilkenny  county.  At  the  present  time,  the 
Commons  of  Fossey,  immediately  adjoining  Timahoe,  are  yet  tradition- 
ally remembered  by  the  people  of  that  neighbourhood  as  freehold 
properties,  and  long  possessed  l>y  their  ancestors,  until  their  titles  were 
extinguished,  after  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  by  the  Cosby 
family.  It  seems  to  us,  that  the  mountainous  district  thus  designated 
was  identical — at  least  in  part — with  the  Commauns  named  in  connec- 
tion with  Timahoe. 
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With  aged  monks,  whose  hoary  locks  of  gray 
Flow  thinly  down  their  brilliant  altar  vest  ? 

Past  is  the  time :  and  many  an  after  day 
Spread  gloom  or  sunshine,  o'er  each  coffined  breast, 
Where  priests  and  flocks  of  generations  rest. 

XIII. 

There  the  tall  tower  so  weather-worn  and  stained, 
Uprears  its  tapering  cone  ; 12  and  far  below, 

With  carvings  quaint  are  lintels  smoothly  grained, 
Its  moulded  door-shafts  wealth  of  fancy  show, 
In  that  sweet  vale,  where  olden  Timahoe 

Is  circled  round  by  mountains  high  and  wild, 
From  whose  dark  sides  the  restless  waters  flow 

Deep  in  those  courses  torrents  smoothly  filed, 
Beneath  impending  crags,  irregularly  piled. 

XIV. 

Track  the  rude  bohar15  up  that  winding  glen, 
Where  Fossey's  time-wrecked  ruins  lonely  lie,14 

Crouched  like  a  wounded  lion  in  the  den, 

When  wasting  strength  his  vital  powers  doth  try, 


12  Its  tapering  cone. — The  round  tower  of  Timahoe  is  yet  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation,  and  many  of  its  details  are  of  exceeding  great 
beauty.  In  making  late  repairs,  the  former  flattened  roof  covering  has 
been  injudiciously  altered  to  a  pointed  and  higher  cone.  Not  only 
pictorial  illustrations  of  a  very  great  interest,  but  descriptive  particulars 
of  its  architecture,  of  its  admeasurements,  and  of  its  style,  are  to  be  found 
in  "The  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Ireland,  anterior  to  the  Anglo- 
Norman  Invasion,  comprising  an  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Uses  of  the 
Round  Towers  of  Ireland,"  by  George  Petrie,  R.H.A.,  part  ii.,  sect,  iii., 
sub-section  2,  pp.  233  to  239.  _ 

'3  The  rude  bohar. — The  Irish  name  for  a  road.  That  one,  to  which 
allusion  is  made,  leads  direct  from  Timahoe. 

14  Fossey 's  time-wrecked ruins  lonely  lie. — An  old  graveyard  surrounds 
the  ruins  in  question,  having  a  walled  enclosure  in  part,  with  a  quick- 
set ditch  on  one  side,  and  containing  some  tombs  bearing  modern  in- 
scriptions.    It  is  much  used  at  present  as  a  burial  place.     The  old  ruin 
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Till  fainter  gasps  in  solemn  stillness  die ; 
80  when  the  gusty  winds  those  passes  sweep, 

As  rumbling  stones  descend  from  cornice  high, 
O'er  the  fallen  piles,  yet  growing  fragments  creep, 
And  a  few  winters  past,  how  featureless  the  heap, 

XV. 

Long  years  have  sped,  too,  since  I  stood  beside 

Some  tombs  enclosed  within  a  chantry's  square, 
Trees  rose  above  the  dead  with  branches  wide. 

And  veiled  from  outer  space  forms  resting  there. 

Seldom  do  words  of  pilgrim's  reverent  prayer 
Eesound  within,  hoarse  zephyr  solely  raves 

The  dirge  of  death,  while  Autumn's  leaves  fall  sear, 
And  ivied  shroud  o'er  roofless  gable  waves 
Its  screen  of  trellissed  leaves  to  shade  Cremorgan's  graves.15 


is  oblong,  having  gables  on  either  end.  The  side-walls  are,  by  measure- 
ment on  the  outside,  forty-five  feet  in  length.  Each  of  the  gable-end 
walls  from  the  outside,  at  the  base,  is  twenty-five  feet.  The  walls  are 
over  three  feet  in  thickness,  on  an  average,  throughout  the  building. 
A  large  irregular  fissure,  facing  Timahoe,  marks  where  the  door 
formerly  stood.  In  the  opposite  end  can  yet  be  traced  a  splayed 
Gothic  window,  with  two  or  three  nicely  chiselled  turning  stones,  from 
the  juttings  of  the  inside  arch.  On  either  side  wall,  near  this  end 
window,  another  ruined  one  may  be  seen,  from  the  inside,  and  at  some 
elevation  from  the  ground.  Other  small  oblong  windows  are  found  in 
the  side-walls.  The  masonry  of  the  building  appears  to  have  been  well 
jointed  and  grouted.  The  ruin  itself  is  romantically  situated — the  round 
tower  of  Timahoe  at  one  end  in  the  vale  below,  and  the  old  Doon  01 
Dun  of  Clopoke  appearing  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  cultivated 
sides  of  Fossey  mountain  swell  out  towards  the  south,  while  an  elevated 
ridge  of  lesser  pretensions  to  height  encloses  and  shelters  these  ruins  to 
the  north. 

15  To  shade  Cremorgan!  s  graves. — Within  the  demesne  of  the  Moores, 
owners  of  Cremorgan  house  and  demesne,  lies  an  elongated  and  oblong 
chapel,  completely  covered  with  ivy  and  quite  enclosed  from  external 
intrusion.  Several  family  tombs  are  within  the  chancel  of  this  old  ruin, 
called  Killcolmanbrac.  At  present  the  cemetery  surrounding  it  is  nearly 
disused  for  interments.  The  Moores  of  Cremorgan  claim  to  be  lineal 
descendants  of  the  Leix  O'Moores. 

D 
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XVL 

As  warm  affections  range  to  pleasures  gone, 
How  bright  the  course  of  feeling,  when  alone 

The  sensuous  vision  resting  full  upon 
Those  undulating  hills,  in  circling  zone, 
Outlined  with  graceful  slope  and  crested  cone  : 

Fleck'd  with  the  dark  green  gorse  in  golden  bloom, 
The  summer  dwarf  shrubs  budding  sprigs  of  roan, 

"While  purple  mantles  robe  the  heathery  broom, 
Wearing  a  dusker  garb  through  winter's  cheerless  gloom. 

XVII. 
Crowned  with  the  beechen  grove,  where  opening  glades 

Disclose  the  elfin  ferns  and  copse  between, 
Where  clustering  pine  trees  spread  their  thick-set  braids, 

Trim  hedges  stretch  their  fences  o'er  the  scene. 

Beneath  the  scented  hawthorn's  leafy  screen 
Bright  bloom  the  primroses :  with  daisies  pied 

The  creeping  shamrocks  rooted  deck  the  green 
On  emerald  pastures  ranging  far  and  wide,16 
Along  deciduous  slopes,  that  skirt  the  mountain's  side. 

XVIII. 

When  in  the  twilight  of  our  happier  days 

True  Christian  celibates  had  blessed  this  Isle, 

Columban 17  stood  and  mused  with  rapturous  gaze 
On  the  green  tulach18  where  full  many  a  mile 
He  viewed  the  brightening  stream  through  vales  defile 


lG  On  emerald  pastures  ranging  far  and  wide. — It  is  remarkable,  the 
Irish  field  shamrock  takes  such  firm  root  in  the  soil  where  it  grows,  that 
it  spreads  out  with  interlacing  shoots,  and  extends  over  the  whole  area 
of  pasturage  enclosures,  from  which  it  cannot  be  readily  eradicated. 

11  Columban. — He  was  also  called  Colman  Mac  Ua  Laoighse,  and 
descended  lrom  Laoighse,  son  to  Conall  Cearnach.  His  pedigree  is 
given  in  the  Genealogies  of  the  Irish  Saints,  but  it  is  thought  to  be 
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And  wood-crowned  banks,  beneath  that  chosen  site, 

'When  as  he  knelt  and  prayed,  he  vowed  meanwhile, 
Beside  an  olden  togher19  up  that  height, 
Its  marble  stones 20  must  mark  a  duirteach  gable  white.21 

XIX. 

"What  though  among  those  hills,  no  highland  tarns 
Nor  rushing  torrents  break  through  gorge  sublime, 

Still  loosely  piled  arise  primeval  cairns, 
While  scarped  and  rugged  rocks  curve  o'er  that  line  ; 
Where'er  the  eye  may  glance  or  step  incline, 


defective  in  several  generations.  His  feast  occurs  on  the  15th  of  May. 
He  flourished  and  died  in  the  sixth  century.  He  was  a  dear  friend  of 
St.  ColumkilLe  who  predicted  his  death  at  Iona.  By  Adamnan  he  is 
called  "  Columbanus,  episcopus  Lageniensis."  See  Rev.  Dr.  Reeves' 
Adamnan's  "  Life  of  St.  Columba,"  Lib.  iii.,  cap.  12,  and  nn.  (k.  1.) 
pp.  212,  213. 

18  The  green  tulach. — Formerly  the  spot  alluded  to  was  called  Tulach- 
mic-Comgall,  and  it  was  afterwards  known  as  Nuachongball,  or 
Oughaval,  which  name  has  been  Anglicised  to  Oakvale.  It  is  a  town- 
land  in  the  parish  and  barony  of  Stradbally,  and  it  contains  the  old 
graveyard,  where  Column's  or  Columban's  church  once  stood. 

19  An  olden  togher. — The  district  in  which  was  situated  this  old  road, 
leading  in  the  direction  of  Carlow  from  Stradbally,  had  been  formerly 
"in  regione  de  Druimne  toga,"  according  to  that  ancient  Tract,  known 
as  the  "Sanctilogium  Hibernicum." 

20  Its  marble  stones. — Allusion  is  here  made  to  the  grey  marble  lime- 
stone formation  in  the  district  around  the  old  church  and  cemetery  at 
Oughaval.  This  fine  building  material  has  been  used  extensively  for 
erections  in  the  neighbourhood. 

2'  A  duirteach  gable  white. — The  Duirteach  was  an  ecclesiastical 
buiding  of  great  antiquity  in  the  Irish  Church,  and  no  doubt  it  was  a 
distinct  class,  among  other  erections  noticed  in  our  Annals.  But 
various  conjectures  have  been  offered  by  Irish  scholars  and  antiquaries, 
as  to  the  derivation  and  application  of  the  word.  In  the  Trinity  College 
Manuscript,  classed  H  2,  16,  it  is  thus  conjecturally  explained: 
"  Durthech,  i.e.  dair-theach,  i.e.  a  house  of  oak  ;  or  deir-thech,  i.e.  a 
house  in  which  tears  are  shed  ;  or  duair-thech,  i.e.  a  house  in  which 
words  arc  poured  out  ;  i.e.  duar,  a  word."  In  Peter  O'Connell's  manu- 
script Irish  Dictionary,  it  is  explained  as  "  a  house  of  austerity,  rigour, 
and  penance."  According  to  the  Dictionaries  of  Rev.  Dr.  O'Brien 
and  Edward  O'Reilly,  it  was  "  a  certain  apartment  in  a  monastery 
calculated   for   prayers  and   other   penitential   acts."      The   Rev.  Dr. 
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Beauteous  the  varied  landscape  swells  around ; 
Its  cultured  soils  and  past'ral  plains  combine 
And  yet  contrast  their  tints  above  the  ground, 
That  stretches  wide  away,  lost  on  the  horizon's  bound.22 

xx. 

Oughaval's  dark-ivied  turret 23  crowns  afar 

The  heaving  mounds,  beneath  each  heading  stone,24 
And  lower  still  the  groves  of  Knock-na-braher,25 
Rise  like  a  coronet  on  the  swelling  cone : 
Peering  through  forest  trees,  in  state  alone, 


O'Connor  explains  it  to  have  been  a  Hospital  or  Hospice  for  the  Poor 
and  for  Pilgrims.  A  passage  in  the  Brehon  Laws  shows,  that  the  art  of 
the  mason,  the  carpenter,  and  the  smith,  was  employed  in  its  erection. 

22  On  the  horizon's  bound. — Allusion  is  specially  made  to  the  prospect, 
as  viewed  from  the  old  cemetery  of  Oughaval,  the  former  caisiol  or 
circular  fence  of  which  has  been  removed — and  even  completely 
obliterated — by  the  mistaken  and  ignorant  direction  of  the  local  poor 
law  guardians  in  late  years  ;  while  a  tasteless  stone  wall  has  enlarged 
the  graveyard's  dimensions,  but  has  detracted  also  from  the  former 
archaeological  and  scenic  interest  of  a  place  historically  famous  and 
classed  among  the  earliest  relics  of  our  Christian  civilization. 

23  Oughavafs  dark-ivied  turret. — This  is  a  square  belfry  tower  and 
comparatively  modern,  for  it  cannot  be  many  centuries  old.  It  formed 
part  of  the  former  parish  church  of  Ochmhills,  as  called  in  the 
"  Anthologia  Hibemica,"  before  the  town  of  Stradbally  had  been  built, 
when  the  latter  place  was  constituted  the  head  of  that  ancient  parish,  by 
Richard  Cosby,  who  repaired  the  castle  at  Stradbally,  and  who  built 
a  new  Protestant  Church  there,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  That  Richard  Cosby  obtained  a  charter  for  a  weekly  market 
on  Saturdays  at  Stradbally,  and  four  annual  fairs,  viz.,  on  May  6th, 
July  ioth,  August  2ist,  and  November  27th.  This  church  erected  by 
him  fell  into  decay,  and  on  its  site  another  was  built  in  1775.  The 
old  parish  church  of  Ochmhills  was  converted  into  a  Mausoleum  or 
burying  place  for  the  family,  by  Pole  Cosby,  Esq.,  who  was  lord  of  the 
soil.     See  Vol.  iv.,  p.  184. 

^Beneath  each  heading  stone. — Oughaval  is  still  a  favourite  place  for 
interment,  and  used  especially  by  many  of  the  Catholic  families  of 
Stradbally.  Many  tombs  and  headstones,  the  material  for  which  is 
taken  from  the  fine  quarries  near,  are  strewed  over  the  surface  of  that 
cemetery.  A  singular  old  sarcophagus,  under  a  crypt  of  the  old  ruined 
church,  may  be  seen  through  narrow  apertures  in  the  side  walls.  This 
encloses  the  coffins  of  the  earlier  Cosbys,  who  obtained  the  Manor  of 
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The  lordly  mansions26  gleam  amid  thick  shades 

Of  waving  foliage  circling  like  a  zone, 
With  folds  irregular,  through  varying  grades 
Above  the  park's  smooth  lawns  that  ope  delightful  glades. 

XXI. 

The  glowing  sunset  sinks  in  distant  shadows, 
And  morning's  dawn,  oft  heralded  in  mist, 

Spreads  a  dun  vapour  o'er  the  humid  meadows, 
To  soaring  skylark's  thrilling  notes  we  list, 
Till  round  and  ruddy  flames  the  day-orb  'midst 

That  haze  dissolving  on  the  hill-tops  light, 

Lifting  the  landscape  round  from  vesture  trist : 

Then  fields  and  cots  soon  gleam  in  radiance  bright 
Disclosing  views  that  ope  and  glad  our  raptured  sight. 

XXII. 

A  beauteous  vale  sleeps  low  beneath  those  hills, 
A  peaceful  village 27  grouped  and  fair  demesne,28 

Beside  their  river  29  fed  from  mountain  rills 

And  bowered  well  with  trees  that  decked  the  scene. 
How  sped  youth's  years,  so  happy  and  serene, 


Stradbally,  and  it  is  now  quite  filled  with  their  remains.  Latterly,  the 
deceased  members  of  that  family  are  interred  in  the  earth,  but  within 
that  closed  vault. 

26  Knock-na-braher. — This  spot,  considerably  elevated  over  the  town 
of  Stradbally  and  adjoining  it,  is  now  covered  with  wood.  It  may  be 
Anglicised  "  the  religious  brothers'  hill,"  and  it  was  so-called  because 
it  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Franciscan  monastery  founded  at  Strad- 
bally by  the  O'Moores. 

26  The  lordly  mansions. — The  fine  residences  in  Stradbally  Hall 
demesne  and  in  Brockley  Fark  demesne  are  here  indicated. 

2*  A  peaceful  village. — Stradbally  had  its  origin  apparently  after  the 
foundation  of  a  Franciscan  Monastery  there  by  the  O'Moores  in  the 
twelfth  century.  It  was  formerly  called  Straid  Baile  Laoighis,  or 
"street  town  of  Leix."  It  afterwards  passed  from  the  O'Moores  to  the 
Cosbys  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  town  gave  name  to  a 
barony  in  the  present  Queen's  County. 
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Thoughts  vaguely  musing  on  the  coming  time, 

And  pleased,  while  rambling  'mid  those  glades  of  green, 
Hearing  from  belfry  many  a  grateful  chime, 
Peal  on  the  ear  at  morn,  at  noon,  and  eve's  decline. 

XXIII. 
"Where  tiled  or  thatched  the  dwellings  stretch  in  ranks, 

With  streets  full  wide  for  larger  trade,  I  ween, 
Causeway  and  arch  unite  those  bordering  banks, 

Above  two  floods  that  bound  a  paddock  green, 

Oft  the  revolving  mill-wheel 30  hummed  between : 
A  modern  mansion  rising  high  above, 

Where  once  the  Abbey's  gable  line  was  seen,31 
There  rows  of  stately  elms  tough  branches  wove 
And  inmates  dwelt  within  the  sheltering  tufts  of  grove. 

XXIV. 
Erst  echoed  there  the  slogan  shouts  of  men, 

Wielding  in  deadly  strife  the  vengeful  sword, 
The  shot  of  arquebus  rolled  through  that  glen, 

While  closing  warriors  struggled  round  the  ford, 

28  Fair  demesne. — Allusion  is  made  to  Stradbally  Hall,  the  beautiful 
seat  of  the  Cosbys. 

29  Beside  their  river. — The  Bauteogue.  It  is  formed  of  two  chief 
streams,  that  come  respectively  from  the  Fossey  Mountains,  and  from  the 
Luggacurren  Hills.  Those  streams  unite  in  Stradbally  Hall  demesne,  a 
little  southward  from  Stradbally. 

30  The  revolving  mill-wheel. — In  times  remote,  the  Franciscans  had  a 
mill  on  this  site.  About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  a  fine 
cotton  factory  was  built  here  :— afterwards  it  was  converted  into  a  flour 
mill  by  Mr.  Richard  Ledbeatter,  and,  in  late  years,  it  was  worked  by 
Abraham  Shackleton,  Esq.,  Dublin. 

3'.  Where  once  the  Abbey's  gable  line  vms  seen. — A  modern  mansion 
near  the  flour  mill  is  yet  called  the  Abbey,  and  it  marks  the  site 
of  the  former  Franciscan  Monastery.  Some  of  the  ruined  cells  and 
cloisters  yet  remain,  and  within  the  enclosure  several  human  remains 
have  been  turned  up,  and  these  furnish  evidence  of  where  the  ancient 
cemetery  had  been.  The  mansion  has  of  late  years  been  remodelled  to 
serve  as  a  residence  for  Presentation  Nuns,  who  have  charge  of  an 
extensive  orphanage  for  girls,  as  also  of  public  schools. 
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Brave  Owny  More,32  of  Leix  the  potent  lord, 
Eushed  with  his  clansmen  o'er  the  shattered  ranks, 

Where  Cosby's  kerne 33  lament  their  captains  gored, 
While  girdling  sabres  gleamed  around  their  flanks, 
And  crimson  flowed  the  stream  through  corpse  impeded 
banks.34 


32  Brave  Owny  More. — The  illustrious  son  of  Rory  Oge  O'Moore, 
and  the  renowned  Prince  of  Leix. 

33  Where  Cosby's  kerne. — Two  of  the  greatest  tyrants  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  were  Francis  Cosby,  prefect  or  captain  of  Leix,  and  his  son, 
Alexander.  They  resided  for  the  most  part  in  Stradbally.  Here 
before  the  door  of  their  mansion  grew  a  very  high  tree,  which  spread 
its  branches  widely  on  every  side.  From  this  tree,  Cosby  was  accus- 
tomed to  hang  Irishmen,  women,  and  children,  without  even  convicting 
them  of  any  crime,  other  than  resistance  to  his  despotic  sway  as  an 
unjust  invader  and  aggressor.  The  account  given  by  O'Sullivan  Beare 
leaves  us  doubtful,  whether  Francis  or  Alexander  Cosby  had  been  the 
chief  author  of  such  unparalleled  barbarities  ;  but,  it  is  probable,  both 
were  concerned  in  those  transactions.  Local  tradition,  however,  seems 
chiefly  to  implicate  Alexander,  in  this  horrible  mode  of  punishment. 
This  cruel  and  inhuman  monster  is  stated  to  have  felt  and  expressed 
an  almost  incredible  and  savage  pleasure,  when  he  beheld  the  poor 
women  hung  with  ropes  from  a  tree,  while  their  infants  in  turn  he 
suspended  from  the  long  hair  of  their  wretched  mothers.  And  when- 
ever the  tree  was  freed  from  its  dismal  relics  of  human  suffering,  the 
tyrant  Cosby  often  exclaimed:  "You  seem,  my  tree,  to  be  in  sorrow, 
nor  is  it  any  wonder,  for  you  have  been  childless  too  long.  Soon  shall 
I  remove  your  grief,  for  I  will  ornament  your  branches  with  dead 
bodies."  Thus  are  his  words  given  :  "  Magna  mihi  videris,  arbor  mea, 
affecta  tristitia  ;  nee  mirum  ;  diu  jam  agis  orba.  Ego  te  cito  maerore 
levabo  ;  tuos  ramos  brevi  corporibus  ornabo." — "  Historiae  Catholicse 
Ibernise  Compendium,"  Tomus  ii.,  Lib.  ii.,  cap.  vi. 

34  Through  corpse-impeded  banks. — A  graphic  account  of  the  battle 
fought  at  the  bridge  of  Stradbally  was  taken  from  a  manuscript  belong- 
ing to  Admiral  Cosby,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
This  has  been  published  by  Sir  Charles  Coote,  in  his  "  General  View  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Manufactures  of  the  Queen's  County,"  chap,  xiii., 
sec.  4,  p.  173.  This  account  has  been  reproduced  in  J.  N.  Brewer's 
"Beauties  of  Ireland,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  102.  The  engagement  was  fought  on 
the  19th  of  May,  1596.  Francis  Cosby  had  been  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Glenmalure  in  1580,  when  his  son  Alexander  succeeded  to  his  estates. 
Owny  Mac  Rory  O'Moore  sent  word,  that  he  was  resolved  to  march 
from  Dunamase  and  cross  the  bridge  of  Stradbally  in  defiance  cf  the 
Cosbys.  This  was  regarded  as  a  challenge,  and  accordingly  Alexander 
Cosby  and  his  eldest  son  Francis  collected  their  armed  tenants  and 
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XXV, 

The  trump  of  war  no  more  shall  greet  their  ears, 

They  paid  with  blood  the  chieftain's  stern  demand, 
The  tidal  current  rushing  onward  bears 

Cold  rigid  forms  of  each  opposing  band. 

Shall  conquering  spear  procure  him  sceptered  wand, 
And  clansmen  wrest  from  lords  of  alien  race 

The  spoils  of  conquest  ]     Hope  was  in  their  land, 
To  raise  his  standard  then  o'er  hill  and  chase, 
For  Cearnach's  valiant  heir,35  proud  chief  of  Dunamase.36 

XXVI. 
To  earliest  childhood's  crude  impressions  first 

Ere  reason  guided,  fancy  artless  strays, 
Evolving  thoughts  that  freshly  play,  as  burst 

Old  pictured  forms  and  colours,  on  our  gaze  : 

And  as  we  wander  through  a  life-long  maze, 
To  shape  each  image  in  the  reflecting  mind, 

"We  still  recall  those  scenes  of  vanished  days, 
That  left  faint  trace  of  joys  or  woes  behind, 
Ere  firm  resolve  the  course  of  manhood's  life  defined. 


kerne  to  oppose  his  passage.  This  battle  proved  a  fatal  one  for  the 
Cosbys,  their  leader  Alexander  and  his  son  Francis  being  shot  dead 
during  the  encounter.  Their  followers  with  loud  outcries  then  gave 
way.  See  "  Hardiman's  Irish  Minstrelsy,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  165.  Also  Dr. 
John  O'Donovan's  "Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,"  vol.  vi.,  pp.  2006, 
2007. 

35  For  CearnacWs  valiant  heir. — The  celebrated  Conall  Cearnach  was 
founder  of  the  O'Moore  sept. 

36  Proud  chief  of  Dimaniase. — The  chief  castle  of  the  O'Moores,  about 
two  miles  west  from  Stradbally. 
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EPODE. 
THE   HOME   OF   MY  BIRTH. 

A  song  let  me  raise  for  the  past  happy  days, 

Ere  friendship  and  love  from  the  soul  could  depart, 
When  feeling  was  fresh  and  the  warmth  of  its  rays 

Sent  a  glow  of  delight  through  the  sensitive  heart, 
When  a  circle  endeared — all  affections  above — 

Eesponsive  to  childhood's  outpouring  of  mirth 
Spread  happiness  round,  ever  destined  to  move, 

And  to  fill  with  its  blessings  the  Home  of  my  Birth. 

The  spring-tide  of  years  only  preludes  the  fears 

And  our  thoughts  that  arise  for  the  advent  of  strife, 
We  part  as  from  light  and  abandon  in  tears 

Those  friends  and  the  scenes  that  were  fondest  in  life : 
Unclouded  for  some  doth  their  fortunes  expand, 

For  most  have  their  cares  but  a  prospect  of  dearth, 
Whether  wandering  away  and  afar  from  the  land, 

Or  resolving  to  live  in  the  Home  of  my  Birth. 

Ah  !  why  must  I  own  to  those  sad  thoughts  alone  ] 

Few  friends  of  my  youth  are  alive  in  those  scenes, 
The  once  hallowed  ties  nearly  severed  and  gone 

Still  haunt  me  like  shadows  that  pass  through  my 
dreams. 
Few  tokens  remain  to  remind  me  again 

Of  the  vanished  or  dead  o'er  the  regions  of  earth, 
Like  them  shall  I  tread  on  the  pathway  of  pain, 

And  my  name  be  unknown  in  the  Home  of  my  Birth. 
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FOURTH  CANTO. 


SUBJECTS. 

Reminiscences  —  Brockley  Park  —  Ballykilcavan  —  Extermination — 
Peter  Burrowes  Kelly— Corclone — Borders  of  the  River  Barrow — 
The  Dun  of  Clopoke — Kilvahan — Kilcolmanbane — Essex  March  and 
Battle — Cullenagh — Castle  of  Dunamase — Fall  of  the  Leix  Dynasty — 
Epode:  Last  Rally  of  Rory  Oge  O'More. 


I. 
Back  to  those  early  days  and  phantom  dreams 

The  truant  heart  recurs,  with  pleasures  teeming. 
A  thousand  mellowed  tints  drawn  round  those  scenes, 

Contrast  the  varied  shapes  of  former  seeming. 

Though  time  and  space  remotely  intervening 
Oft  cloud  the  scene,  which  but  to  thought  appears, 

With  its  associate  tales.    An  overweening 
Pulse  of  attachment  throbs  to  former  years, 
And  vibrates  to  their  joys,  or  flutters  with  their  tears. 

II. 

How  calm  and  peaceful  when  the  moonbeams  bathed 
Their  silvery  reflex  on  the  murmuring  flood, 

O'er  which  the  giant  trees  their  shadows  wreathed, 
As  ranged  in  formal  ranks  those  vet'rans  stood,1 
Or  clustered  in  the  Abbey's  tangled  wood.2 


1  As  ranged  in  formal  ranks  those  vefrans  stood. — Allusion  is  made  to 
those  trees,  which  spread  along  the  banks  of  that  extensive  basin  of 
water,  forming  the  reservoir  to  supply  motive  power  to  the  large  mill 
in  Stradbally. 

2  The  Abbey's  tangled  wood. — These  tall  trees  extend  for  some  dis- 
tance along  the  the  Bauteogue  River  west  of  the  town,  and  a  large 
rookery  has  been  formed  there  from  time  immemorial. 
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Scarce  sound  was  heard  to  chase  the  muser's  dream, 

For  mute  on  topmost  branch  the  nestling  brood 
Of  tenant  ravens  rocked  above  the  stream, 
"Which  gurgling  dark  beneath  yet  flashed  a  casual  gleam. 

III. 

When  freshet  waters  filled  the  deep  lagoon 
Through  flood-gate  shoots  a  miniature  cascade 

To  swell  the  lower  current.3     Autumn's  moon 
Oft  flickers  o'er  some  crescent  falls,  when  fade 
From  sapless  beech  or  elm  the  leaves  low  laid. 

Drifting  upon  the  eddies  crisp  and  worn, 

Those  green  or  tinged  with  brown  or  yellow  braid 

Drop  from  th'  uncovered  boughs  as  chaplets  torn, 
Stilly  they  float  by  banks  and  swiftly  tidal  borne. 

IV. 

At  dusk  of  summer's  eve  the  speckled  trout 4 

From  that  pellucid  wave  will  venturous  try 
To  seize  with  vigorous  oft  repeated  bout 

Those  tiny  insect  tribes,  Avhile  myriads  fly 

Above  their  native  element :  nor  high 
They  soar,  when  spreads  the  thick  and  sultry  haze, 

Veiling  the  sunbeams  lost  in  clouded  sky : 
'Twas  sweet  at  times  when  glowed  the  heated  rays, 
To  stroll  along  those  banks,   through  nooks  and  shaded 
ways. 


3  To  swell  the  lower  current. — The  superfluous  mill-pond  waters  are 
frequently  expelled  through  sluices  and  by  more  than  one  outlet, 
especially  when  rain  prevails  in  the  mountains,  whence  the  Bauteogue 
is  supplied  from  its  various  head  courses. 

4  1  he  speckled  trout, — The  Bauteogue  is  well  supplied  with  trout, 
which  are  preserved  in  artificial  lakes  and  by  means  of  weirs,  belonging 
to  the  proprietors  of  various  demesnes  through  which  the  river  flows. 
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V. 

Umbrageous  heights  that  bound  the  lakelets  dark 

And  laurelled  alleys  canopied  above 
Line  the  clear  wave  through  charming  Brockley  Park,5 

Where  towers  its  mansion  6  high  o'er  stream  and  grove 

In  lordly  solitude  ;  and,  as  we  move 
O'er  the  rich  lawns,  that  spread  to  distant  screens 

Of  woodlands  garnishing  the  haunts  we  rove, 
Their  glades  disclose  Elysian  bowers  and  scenes 
Which  pleasures  bring  to  soul  truer  than  fancy  dreams. 

VI. 

Long  curves  the  wall,7  inlaced  with  many  a  wreath 

Of  matted  ivy  o'er  the  travelled  road  ; 
But  higher  still  than  canopy  beneath 

Gigantic  branches  bear  their  verdant  load 


6  Charming  Brockley  Park. — About  one  half  mile  eastwards  from 
Stradbally,  this  very  handsome  demesne  is  laid  out  with  great  taste  and 
judgment,  on  the  lands  formerly  known  as  Derrybrook,  and  at  one 
time  belonging  to  the  Franciscan  Friars  at  Stradbally. 

6  Where  towers  its  mansion.—  This  was  built  under  the  direction  of 
Ducart,  an  Italian  architect,  in  1768,  and  on  the  site  of  a  house  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  Before  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
Brockley  Park  was  the  seat  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Roden.  It 
has  since  that  time  frequently  changed  its  residents.  In  the  interior, 
the  apartments  are  of  fine  proportions,  and  its  picture  gallery  formerly 
possessed  some  works  of  the  masters.  There  is  a  notice  of  this  beautiful 
seat,  and  an  engraving  which  represents  it,  in  the  "  Anthologia 
Hibernica,"  vol.  iv.,  pp.  184,  185. 

7  Long  curves  the  wall. — Near  Stradbally,  and  on  either  side  of  the 
former  coach  road  between  Dublin  and  Cork,  are  the  house,  demesne, 
and  ornamental  grounds  of  Ballykilcavan,  the  beautiful  seat  of  Sir  Allen 
Walsh  Johnson,  Baronet.  In  the  last  century,  when  Arthur  Young  visited 
Ireland — now  over  one  hundred  years  ago — he  found  General  Walsh  in 
possession  of  this  property,  and  the  intelligent  English  traveller  ex- 
perienced his  hospitality,  while  he  gives  a  most  favourable  and  pleasing 
description  setting  forth  the  number  of  small  farms  and  comfortable 
cottages,  which  had  been  fostered  into  existence  by  that  good  landlord. 
This  account  is  to  be  found  in  his  "Tour  in  Ireland,  1776-1779/'  and 
it  affords  a  picture  of  rural  happiness,  which  was  not  common  at  that 
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Of  fluttering  leaves,  in  festoons  thick  and  broad ; 8 
While  hedge-rows  opposite  adorned  with  art 9 

Eestrain  the  blatant  flocks  and  herds  that  lowed 
O'er  fields  from  which  displaced  poor  rustics  part, 
No  more  to  gaze  on  scenes  that  brightened  eye  and  heart.10 


period.  This  condition  of  affairs  continued  without  interruption,  until 
more  than  sixty  years  ago,  when  the  leases  fell  out,  and  Sir  Edward 
Walsh  Johnson,  Baronet,  chiefly  instigated  by  his  agent,  John  Robinson 
Price,  resolved  on  evicting  a  great  number  of  those  humble  cottagers.  He 
succeeded  in  levelling  their  homesteads.  The  tenants  were  industrious 
and  paid  their  rents  very  regularly.  But,  they  had  incurred  the  dire 
displeasure  of  the  agent,  by  refusing  to  send  their  children  to  a  Bible 
School  he  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  establishing,  and  which  was 
supported  by  the  subscriptions  of  local  gentry  and  distant  Protestant 
societies.  To  exterminate  forty-two  families,  likewise,  destroyed  nearly 
as  many  forty-shilling  freeholders,  while  the  demesne  was  extended 
chiefly  over  the  site  of  their  holdings,  and  ever  since  herds  alone  graze, 
where  formerly  "  every  rood  of  earth  maintained  its  man."  Afterwards, 
and  in  the  days  of  open  voting,  the  greatest  terrorism  was  exercised  by 
some  of  the  Queen's  County  landlords  and  their  agents,  to  prevent 
tenants  and  other  voters  subject  to  their  influence,  from  freely  exercising 
the  franchise  in  favour  of  popular  candidates.  Evictions  followed,  in 
several  instances,  as  a  punishment  for  disobedience  to  the  warnings 
conveyed  from  the  rent-office ;  and  low  Orange  bailiffs  were  usually 
the  instruments  employed,  to  terrify  and  seduce  many  of  the  unfortunate 
free-holders,  who  were  generally  tenants-at-will. 

8  In  festoons  thick  and  broad. — In  these  lines  and  in  the  stanzas 
immediately  succeeding,  the  writer  has  endeavoured  to  introduce  the 
chief  features  of  this  place,  with  reflections  on  its  former  social  con- 
dition. 

"^^Hedge-rows  opposite  adorned  with  art. — One  of  the  writer's  earliest 
memories  brings  back  the  recollection  of  several  unroofed  and  wrecked 
homesteads,  with  their  former  neat  garden  and  hedge-row  enclosures, 
of  which  not  a  vestige  now  remains. 

10  No  more  to  gaze  on  scenes  that  brightened  eye  and  heart. — This 
wholesale  eviction  contributed  greatly  to  those  agrarian  peasant  dis- 
turbances, which  afterwards  broke  out  in  that  hitherto  peaceful  district 
of  the  country.  It  has  formed  the  subject  of  an  interesting  novel, 
illustrating  the  political,  sectarian,  and  unsocial  state  of  Ireland,  at  that 
time,  "  1  he  Manor  of  Glenmore  ;  or  the  Irish  Peasant,"  by  a  Member 
of  the  Irish  Bar.  The  talented  writer  was  Peter  Burrowes  Kelly,  Esq. 
Under  disguised  names,  all  the  chief  characters  introduced  are  drawn 
from  once  living  prototypes— indicated  by  the  author  himself  to  the 
present  writer — while  the  local  allusions  to  scenery  are  realistic  even 
more  than  ideal,  although  the  denominations  of  places  are  likewise  the 
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VII. 

Say,  would  you  deem  it  just,  ye  lords  of  men, 
To  doom  your  race  for  days  of  black  despair, 

To  mar  all  happiness  and  peace  within 
A  generous  soul  and  sensitive  ?     Why  sear 
The  peasant's  pale-worn  cheek,  with  burning  tear  1 


product  of  invention.  So  are  many  of  the  circumstances  introduced. 
The  Glenmore  mentioned  had  been  intended  to  represent  the  valley  of 
the  Bauteogue  River,  near  Stradbally,  and  the  scene  of  that  eviction. 
The  wood-surrounded  quarry,  in  which  the  agent's  intending  assassins 
lay  in  wait,  is  near  Stradbally.  The  old  abbey  mentioned  is  Oughvale, 
and  the  Dun  of  Clopoke  is  likewise  introduced.  The  character,  Lord 
Littleheart,  represented  the  former  landed  proprietor,  Sir  Edward  Walsh 
Johnson  ;  the  agent,  Cash,  was  John  Robinson  Price,  a  Biblical  Magis- 
trate and  Grand  Juror  of  the  Queen's  County,  at  first  a  Tory,  and  a 
favourer  of  Orangemen,  as  also  a  cold-hearted,  cunning,  and  deceitful 
proselytiser,  having  no  religious  or  moral  principles  to  guide  his  conduct, 
and  afterwards,  becoming  agent  to  the  Right  Hon.  John  Wilson  Fitz- 
patrick,  subsequently  Lord  Castletown,  he  found  it  convenient,  and  in 
perfect  accord  with  his  interests,  to  assume  the  role  of  a  Whig  and 
Liberal,  while  acting  the  character  to  perfection,  and  seeking  to  acquire 
popularity  or  reputation  so  hopelessly  forfeited;  Cantall  represented 
the  Rev.  Hunt  Walsh  Johnson,  Protestant  Rector  of  Stradbally,  and 
next  of  kin  to  Sir  Edward  Walsh  Johnson,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the 
estate  and  title,  and  so-called  because  of  his  obtaining  writs  and  dis- 
training the  people  for  tithes  ;  the  little  tailor,  a  low  Orangeman,  who 
traded  in  the  spy-system  of  the  period,  and  received  money  from  Dublin 
Castle,  through  his  paymasters,  the  local  magistrates  ;  those  are  the 
darkest  drawn  characters  of  the  dramatis  persona.  Favourably  con- 
trasting with  them  are  the  old  Parish  Priest  of  Glenmore — Rev.  Patrick 
Dowling  of  Stradbally — whose  marble  monument  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  public  chapel  of  that  town  ;  the  young  curate — the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Nolan,  P.P.,  of  Abbey  leix — who  attained  the  patriarchal  age  of  ninety-six 
years,  and  who  saved  the  life  of  Cash  on  a  memorable  occasion  from  the 
fury  of  Dunne,  the  Outlaw,  and  one  of  the  evicted,  as  the  Right  Hon. 
William  Ewart  Gladstone  is  said  to  have  heard  related  by  Father  Nolan 
himself,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Lord  De  Vesci,  in  1877  ;  the  Young 
Secretary  was  William  Grace  Kelly,  brother  to  the  author  ;  the  young 
Protestant  Liberal,  Francis  French,  was  a  relative  of  Mr.  Trench,  then 
residing  in  Bruckley  Park,  and  a  brother  to  the  late  venerable  and 
scholarly  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Richard  Chevenix  Trench, 
but  who  afterwards  becoming  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church  in 
England  and  a  Rector,  changed  his  politics  to  Toryism  ;  Squire  Pigott 
was  drawn  from  the  living  portraiture  of  a  good  and  fair  landlord, 
belonging,  however,  to  the  ascendancy  class,  Thomas  Cosby,  Esq.,  of 
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Why  send  him  and  his  loved  ones  forth  in  pain  u 
'  To  beg  that  pittance  now,  he  once  could  share, 
Ere  yet  an  outcast,  he  did  toilsome  gain 
His  bread  'mid  summer  heats  and  winter's  chilly  rain  1 

vm. 
Ah !  call  you  this  improvement  1    Sweep  the  thatch 

With  moss  and  weeds  begrimed  from  his  roof-tree, 
Wreck  the  rude  cabin — if  you  will — but  watch 

Man's  still  unaliened  rights :  men  should  be  free 

From  tyrant  power,  oppression's  weight,  and  dree. 
Should  lords  despoil  the  hedge-rows  trim  and  twined 

Around  the  peasant's  croft,  where  hummed  the  bee 
From  field  to  garden-flower,  where  cots  woodbined 
Once  stood,  and  golden  corn,  the  cultured  furrows  lined  1 

IX. 

Clear  from  his  bawn,  ye  lords,  th'  unsavoury  ooze 

Engendering  disease  and  speedy  death  ; 
Spread  neatly  gravelled  walks  within  the  mews 

And  let  poor  inmates  draw  a  purer  breath ; 


Stradbally  Hall  ;  Miss  Pigott  was  the  beautiful  Miss  Fanny  Cosby,  his 
daughter,  who  married  Horace  Rochford,  Esq.,  of  Clogrennan  Castle, 
near  Carlow,  and  who  was  conscientiously,  amiably,  and  zealously 
working  with  the  minister  and  the  agent,  to  promote  the  second  reforma- 
tion on  the  estate  of  her  father  and  in  the  town,  where  he  gave  so  much 
employment  to  poor  labourers  ;  old  John  Glennon's  character  was 
intended  to  represent  Mr.  John  Kelly,  the  author's  father  ;  the  ardent 
young  political  peasant,  Johnny  Rourke,  is  supposed  to  find  his  personi- 
fication in  the  author  himself;  while  Kitty  Kelly,  the  idol  of  his 
affections,  was  to  present  the  ideal  and  qualities  of  his  future  wife.  The 
outlaw,  Dunne,  the  leading  figure  in  the  story,  was  a  herd  in  the 
employment  of  Mr.  John  Kelly,  and  that  man  confidentially  com- 
municated his  connexion  with  the  secret  agrarian  bands  and  some  of 
their  outrages,  which  were  consequent  on  the  Ballykilcavan  evictions,  to 
the  author  of  the  novel. 

"  Why  send  him  and  /it's  loved  ones  forth  in  pain. — For  a  considerable 
distance  along  the  high  road  from  Stradbally  to  Athy,  no  human  habita- 
tions now  appear,  and  that  drive  forms  a  picturesque  solitude. 
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Nor  love  them  less  that  keep  their  ancient  Faith ; 
Refine  their  tastes ;  their  ties  to  home  increase ; 

Root  to  the  soil  its  tillers  who  had  rathe 12 
A  natural  title ;  nor  should  failing  lease 
Infringe  the  rule  to  live,  nor  joys  of  life  efface. 

x. 

How  burned  his  soul  indignant,13  when  the  strife 
"Was  raised  by  bigotry  within  that  vale  ; 

Its  homeless  ones  upon  the  waves  of  life 
"Were  cast  abroad  to  drift  before  the  gale, 
Which  surged  around  them  :  nor  could  aught  avail 

To  save  from  ruin  son  and  aged  sire, 
Evicted  maid  and  matron — sad  the  tale 

Drawn  from  the  patriot's  memory  to  inspire 
Deep  sympathy  for  those — for  outrage  lasting  ire. 


12  Who  had  rathe. — An  obsole  English  term  meaning  "early,"  used 
by  Chaucer  and  Spenser  in  that  sense. 

13  Hozu  burned  his  soul  indignant. — Allusion  is  made,  of  course,  to 
Peter  Burrowes  Kelly,  who  was  present  at  this  pathetic  and  disturbed 
scene  of  heartless  eviction.  The  author  of  "  The  Manor  of  Glenmore  " 
was  born  at  Stradbally,  Queen's  County,  in  May,  1811.  He  was  the 
son  of  John  Kelly,  Esq.,  who  married  a  Miss  Grace,  of  Ballylinan,  and 
related  to  the  Grace  family  of  Gracefield.  She  was  an  educated  and 
accomplished  lady,  authoress  of  "  The  Fatalist,1'  "  The  Matron  of  Erin," 
and  many  other  popular  Irish  tales  of  very  great  literary  merit.  Their 
sons,  William  Grace  Kelly  and  Peter  Burrowes  Kelly— so-called  from 
the  patriotic  and  popular  Irish  barrister,  Peter  Burrowes — after  a  pre- 
paratory home  education,  graduated  with  distinction  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  Both  of  the  brothers  directed  their  studies  for  the  legal  pro- 
fession. William  Grace,  the  elder,  a  remarkably  handsome  man,  was 
first  called  to  the  bar,  and  being  singularly  gifted  with  ability,  eloquence, 
and  a  fine  intonation  of  voice,  he  became  a  distinguished  advocate,  and 
obtained  successful  practice.  Peter  Burrowes,  when  preparing  for  his 
profession  in  London,  lodged  in  the  same  house  with  the  celebrated 
poet,  Thomas  Campbell.  Their  ardent  love  of  liberty  and  hatred  of 
oppression  soon  made  them  fast  friends,  and  they  lived  together  for  a 
time  on  terms  of  great  intimacy.  This  association  gave  Peter  Burrowes 
a  taste  for  literature,  rather  than  for  the  dry  details  of  legal  studies. 
Although  called  to  the  bar  in  due  course,  he  barely  walked  the  halls  of 
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XI. 

Oh  rolls  O'Kelly's  river  by  Corclone,14 

Through  wood-crown'd  braes  to  Barrow's  spreading 
•waves ; 

There  may  the  moralist  at  sunset  lone 

Hold  sad  communing  by  the  grass-grown  graves, 
And  that  old  structure,  which  with  rough  wall  braves 


the  Four  Courts  in  Dublin,  and  went  circuit  in  Ireland  but  for  a  short  time. 
He  was  practised  in  the  graces  of  elocution  and  vigorous  in  the  use  of 
gestures  ;  he  was  fluent  and  ready  as  an  orator  ;  he  was  impassioned 
and  ardent  in  his  style  of  delivery ;  but,  having  independent  private 
means,  and  no  great  inclination  for  the  drudgery  of  the  law,  he  became 
the  more  addicted  to  literature.  The  stirring  politics  of  his  day  soon 
whirled  him  into  the  vortex,  under  the  leadership  of  the  illustrious 
Daniel  O'Cqnnell.  The  political  speeches  of  Burrowes  Kelly — as  he 
was  popularly  named — appealed  strongly  to  passions  and  sentiments  of 
the  farmers  and  peasantry,  while  they  were  ornate  and  energetic, 
abounding  in  metaphors,  sarcasm,  and  a  vein  of  racy  Irish  humour, 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  great  Tribune,  under  whose  spells  he  often 
studied  oratory  at  the  meetings  of  the  Catholic  Association.  He  mingled 
actively  in  the  exciting  agitation  of  that  period — especially  in  his 
native  county — by  organising  patriotic  meetings,  and  by  taking  a  fore- 
most part  in  the  proceedings.  When,  under  the  Anglesey  Coercion 
Act,  honest  Pat  Lalor  of  Tenakill  boldly  raised  the  standard  of  success- 
ful revolt  against  the  payment  of  Tithes,  in  1S32  and  1833,  Peter 
Burrowes  Kelly  nobly  seconded  his  efforts,  and  led  the  first  effective 
assault  against  oppressive  Orange  landlordism  and  Protestant  ascen- 
dancy, with  a  courage  that  never  quailed,  and  an  energy  that  never 
tired.  Although  in  its  florid  inspiration  and  imagery,  his  eloquence 
reached  to  a  flight  above  their  comprehension,  yet  when  he  thundered 
defiance  against  the  magistracy  and  myrmidons  of  the  law,  against  parsons 
and  tithe-proctors,  in  sonorous  tones  of  earnestness  and  determination, 
with  varied  inflexions  of  voice  and  restless  movements  of  body,  the 
peasantry  caught  fire  from  his  own  enthusiasm,  and  gave  vent  to  their 
feelings  in  repeated  and  ringing  cheers.  Often  had  the  writer  heard  his 
stirring  speeches  and  marked  their  effect.  Peter  Burrowes  Kelly  was 
over  six  ieet  in  stature,  of  lithe  yet  athletic  build,  with  body  and  limbs 
finely  proportioned ;  his  features  were  beautifully  regular,  and  his 
countenance  animated  and  pleasing  in  expression.  His  manly  and  strik- 
ing appearance  on  a  platform  rivetted  attention,  before  the  charm  of  his 
eloquence  sped  irresistibly  on  the  ears  of  his  audience.  At  a  time  when 
most  of  the  characters  introduced  were  living,  after  the  destructive  and 
cruel  ballykilcavan  evictions  of  182S,  "  The  Manor  of  Glenmore  "  was 
published  in  three  octavo  volumes  in  London,  1839.     Having  joined  the 
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The  rudest  storm  that  sweeps  the  downs  and  wolds, 

Or  spread  his  gaze  to  oak-crowned  height,  where  raves 
The  evening  breeze,  while  yellow  Autumn  holds 
Her  harvest  stores  ungleaned,  and  blatant  ring  the  folds. 


society  known  as  "The  Friends  of  Poland,"  and  after  the  Revolution 
of  1830,  the  author  also  wrote  and  published  "  The  Polish  Mother,"  a 
tragedy,  in  five  acts,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  poet  Campbell. 
Although  intended  to  be  a  drama  of  the  closet,  it  proved  to  be  a 
dramatic  success  on  the  London  stage.  From  time  to  time  he 
contributed  articles  to  the  "Dublin  Review,"  while  he  wrote  some  light 
dramatic  pieces,  as  also  short  tales  and  sketches  for  reviews  and 
monthly  periodicals,  besides  various  articles  for  the  newspapers.  Had 
he  studied  closely  the  law  and  practised  in  his  profession  of  barrister  as 
an  advocate,  he  should  have  been  unrivalled  at  the  bar.  Through  the 
influence  of  the  Hon.  John  Wilson  Fitzpatrick,  afterwards  Lord  Castle- 
town, Peter  Burrowes  Kelly  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the 
Queen's  County.  Afterwards,  although  appearing  occasionally  in 
election  contests  and  on  other  public  occasions,  he  withdrew  from  active 
politics.  The  charm  of  his  manners  and  conversation  in  domestic  and 
social  life  left  pleasing  recollections  among  his  many  friends,  as  among 
the  members  of  his  numerous  family  of  sons  and  daughters.  In  1842, 
he  had  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Graves  of  Stradbally  ;  it  was  a  union  of 
endearment  and  happiness  ;  but,  in  the  later  years  of  life,  passed  in 
Glen  Tolka  Lodge,  near  Dublin,  both  had  been  in  declining  health. 
In  the  commencement  of  Lent,  1883,  the  death  of  his  accomplished 
and  devoted  wife  occurred.  Nor  did  he  long  survive,  as  afflicted  with 
partial  paralysis,  he  had  been  confined  to  the  house  for  two  or  three 
years  previous  to  Holy  Saturday,  March  24th,  of  the  same  Lent,  when 
he  departed  this  life,  fortified  by  the  Sacraments  of  Holy  Church.  The 
remains  of  his  wife  and  himself  repose  in  the  family  burial  enclosure, 
within  the  old  ruined  church  of  Nougheval  Cemetery — alluded  to  in 
"The  Manor  of  Glenmore" — and  amid  the  scenes  he  so  faithfully 
and  beautifully  describes  near  the  town  of  Stradbally. 

14  By  Corclone. — The  parish  of  Corclone,  or  Curraclone,  is  situated 
between  Stradbally  and  Athy  ;  while  the  site  of  the  former  church  is  in 
a  graveyard,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Bauteogue — sometimes  called 
O'Kelly's  River.  It  obtained  the  latter  denomination,  because  sub- 
chieftains  bearing  that  name  formerly  possessed  tribe  lands  along  its 
course.  For  several  centuries  after  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion,  a 
small  stream  passing  Blackford,  and  that  joined  the  Bauteogue  River, 
formed  the  boundary  between  Leix  and  the  English  Pale,  the  intermediate 
lands  of  Athy — colonized  by  the  invaders — having  been  frequently  a 
disputed  possession.  These  were  subjected  to  various  inroads  by  the 
O'Moores. 
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XII. 

Primeval  woods  in  grandeur  spread  that  vale 
Or  climb  surrounding  heights  in  close  array  ;x5 

The  sturdy  oaks,  old  guardians  near  the  Pale, 
Tower  yet  more  vigorous  in  our  later  day, 
And  sheltered  chapparel  thickets  crowd  the  lea 

Down  to  the  margin  of  blood-stained  Blackford,16 
Where  fern-plumes  tall  their  graceful  steins  bewray 17 

Veiling  th'  initialed  letter  of  some  word 
Which  names  the  chief18  who  won  that  soil  with  conquering 
sword. 

XIII. 

Now  southward  wends  the  Barrow's  fearless  course,19 
O'er  meadowy  flats  stretched  out  on  many  a  mere, 

Xo  coble 20  tempts  the  mid-stream's  headlong  force 
When  brown  Slieve  Bloom 21  sends  down  his  torrents 

there. 
Long  did  that  wave-traced  margin  stealthy  wear, 


15  In  close  array. — The  extensive  woods,  now  belonging  to  the 
Johnsons  of  Ballykilcavan,  are  forest  trees  covering  a  succession  of 
rocky  hills  of  highly  romantic  and  graceful  outline. 

16  Blood-stained  Blackford. —  In  the  year  1404,  the  "Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters "  commemorate  a  victory  obtained  by  Gillapatrick 
O'More,  Lord  of  Leix,  over  the  Luiglish,  at  this  place,  called  Ath-dubh 
by  the  Irish.  There  many  persons  were  slain,  and  great  spoil  was 
taken,  in  horses,  arms,  and  armour.  See  vol.  iv.,  pp.  7S0,  781,  Dr.  ' 
O'Donovan's  edition. 

^Bewray. — An  old  English  word,  meaning  "discover." 

18  Which  names  the  chief. — The  country  people  of  Leix  held  a  tradi- 
tion, that  if  the  roots  of  the  fern-plant  in  each  of  its  districts  were  cut 
transversely,  the  initial  Irish  letter  of  the  original  proprietor's  name 
should  be  shown  and  marked  in  distinct  tracery.  Full  of  this  popular 
notion  when  young,  the  writer  often  tried  the  experiment,  but  always 
failed  to  decipher  any  distinct  character  in  the  curious  appearance  pre- 
sented. 

19  The  Barrou^s  fearless  course. — This  very  considerable  river  of 
Ireland  takes  its  rise  from  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Slieve  Bloom 
mountains,  in  the  Queen's  County,  and  thence  it  follows  an  eastern 
course  for  many  miles,  until  it  bends  southward.     It  joins  the  Suir  and 
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And  the  broad  channel  parting  fertile  plains 

Hemmed  well  within  its  own  protecting  care 
A  free  born  race,  who  tilled  their  rich  domains, 
Nor  feared  the  palesmen  host,  nor  bore  th'  invader's  chains. 

XIV. 

Entombed  within  the  chancel  of  Monksgrange,22 
Few  feet  of  earth  now  claim  its  former  lords; 

Beside  their  weird  lone  castles,  herds  still  range 

On  those  broad  pastures,  which  fair  Berbha  wards  ; 23 
Slow  floating  down  this  river  goddess  guards 


Nore  before  falling  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  south  of  Waterford.  For 
many  centuries,  it  was  regarded  as  the  line  of  boundary  between  Leix 
and  the  English  pale.  On  the  eastern  bank  stood  a  line  of  castles  and 
fortified  towns  to  protect  the  latter,  and  chief  among  these  were  the 
fortresses  of  Athy,  Carlow,  Leighlin  Bridge,  and  New  Ross.  The  other 
castles  on  the  western  bank,  belonging  to  the  English  colonists,  had 
been  erected  mostly  since  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

20  No  coble. — A  distinctive  kind  of  river  boat  used  for  crossing  the 
Barrow.     It  is  also  called  a  "  cot "  by  the  peasantry  on  the  river's  banks. 

21  When  brown  Slieve  Bloom. — A  long  range  of  mountains  which 
bounded  Leix  on  the  western  borders.  Fiom  its  northern  slopes  the 
Barrow  takes  its  rise  and  it  flows  at  first  rapidly  through  a  romantic  and 
rocky  course,  known  as  Glen  Barrow  :  various  streams  uniting  form  it 
into  a  broad  and  deep  river  before  it  reaches  Athy.  Afterwards,  its 
scenic  features  improve  as  it  approaches  Carlow,  and  they  are  greatly 
heightened  in  interest  during  the  succeeding  course  of  its  waters  to  the 
embouchure. 

22  The  chancel  of  Monksgrange. — At  Monksgrange,  not  far  from  the 
River  Barrow,  may  be  seen  a  graveyard,  enclosed  by  a  low  stone  wall. 
On  one  side  of  the  burial  ground,  there  is  an  oblong  and  unroofed 
building,  which  measures  fifty  feet  in  length,  by  nineteen  feet  within  its 
interior.  The  upper  part  of  the  masonry  is  quite  modern  and  coped. 
An  iron  gate  gives  an  entrance  to  this  building  from  the  graveyard. 
But,  within  the  building  itself,  which  seems  to  have  been  used  for 
purposes  of  Protestant  worship  many  generations  back,  the  foundations 
of  a  much  more  ancient  church  are  visible,  and  near  the  walls  now 
standing.  Large  lime-stone  flags  are  erected  within  the  enclosed 
structure,  and  these  contain  epitaphs  commemorating  the  Hartpoles 
of  this  place,  and  theBowensof  Courtwood,  Queen's  County,  who  have 
been  interred  beneath  them.  No  ancient  headstones  are  in  the  outer 
graveyard,  which,  however,  is  picturesquely  shaded  with  tall  trees. 

23  Which  fair  Berbha  zvaj-ds. — Berbha  was  the  former  Irish  name  for 
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Their  fields  for  hardy  tillers,  sons  of  toil, 

Whose  scythes  now  sweep  where  conquerors 2i  waved 
their  swords, 
And  rapine  once  with  blood  deep-stained  the  soil ; 
That  race  hath  passed  away,25  Death  claimed  their  lives  for 

spoil. 

XV. 

And  ever  as  she  flows  majestic  by, 

.Rich  foliage  spreads  the  slopes  and  well  imbrowns 
"With  shade  those  sylvan  banks  outstretched  that  lie ; 

She  weaves  fair  garlands  wreath'd  in  civic  crowns 

And  enters  decked  with  verdure  marchers'  towns, 
Still  rising  high  above  her  deep  lagoons 

Shrule  fortaliced,26  Sletty's  cell27  and  downs, 
Braganza's  villa,28  Oakpark's  thick  festoons ; 29 
Soft  blends  each  scenic  view  that  taste  and  soul  attunes. 


the  River  Barrow,  and  its  origin  is  given  in  a  fable,  to  be  found  in 
the  Dinseanchus,  an  old  Irish  Manuscript  still  preserved.  It  was  called 
Birgos  by  the  Geographer  Ptolemy. 

2i  Where  conquerors. — The  Hartpoles  and  Bowens  are  still  tradition- 
ally remembered  and  detested  by  the  country  people,  for  their  cruelties 
during  the  Elizabethan  wars. 

25  That  race  hath  fassed  away. — The  Hartpoles  and  Bowens  have 
long  since  parted  with  their  former  extensive  estates  in  this  part  of 
Ireland. 

28  Shrule  fortaliced. — The  Hartpoles  are  said  to  have  lived  at  first  in 
the  Castle  of  Shrule,  not  far  from  Carlow,  and  on  the  Barrow's  banks.- 
But,  according  to  a  local  tradition,  one  of  this  hated  family  killed  in  a 
cruel  manner  the  child  of  his  nurse.  This  barbarous  act  so  outraged 
the  feelings  of  his  wife,  that  she  built  the  Castle  of  Monksgrange  for 
her  separate  residence.  She  declared,  she  would  not  live  within 
an  English  mile  of  her  husband.  The  Castle  of  Shrule  is  now  a  com- 
plete ruin,  but  it  rises  on  a  beautiful  green  eminence,  high  above  the 
river  Barrow. 

27 Sletty's  cell.— The  ancient  monastic  establishment  of  Sletty  dates 
back  to  the  time  of  St.  Fiacc,  its  founder,  and  a  favourite  disciple  of 
St.  Patrick,  the  Irish  Apostle. 

2H  Braganza's  villa. — The  seat  of  the  Catholic  bishops  ruling  over  the 
united  dioceses  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin.  It  was  purchased  by  sub- 
scription of  his  people,  and  presented  to  the  celebrated  Right  Reverend 
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XVI. 

High  crowned  on  rocky  cone,  behold  the  Doon 
Of  lone  Clopoke,30  with  briar-entangled  cliff 

Spreading  far  shadows  when  the  full-orb'd  moon 
Illumes  its  circling  crest  in  bright  relief, 
The  stronghold  erst  of  some  brave  warrior  chief,31 

Near  the  twin  fort  on  Luggacurran's  reeks  ; 32 
Its  fairy  cells  oft  screened  the  midnight  thief,33 

Who  cowering  sought  his  lair  with  dawn's  first  streaks, 
Outlawed   he   shrank   from   view   within   those  caverned 
peaks. 


James  Doyle,  who  lived  in  it  during  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  and 
who  died  there. 

2l)  Oakpark's  thick  festoons. — This  is  a  beautiful  demesne  extending 
along  the  east  bank  of  the  Barrow  and  adjoining  the  town  of  Carlow. 
Within  it  is  a  fine  mansion,  belonging  to  the  Bruen  family. 

30  7  he  Doon  of  lone  Clopoke. — One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
primeval  antiquities  in  Leix  is  the  celebrated  Doon  or  Dun  of  Clopoke, 
and  artificially  formed  by  scraping  the  upper  sides  of  an  insulated  lime- 
stone rock  into  a  circular  form.  A  strong  stone  wall  had  been  built 
around  this  ambit,  on  the  upper  cone,  and  the  traces  of  which  may  still 
be  seen  ;  while  only  a  single  entrance  of  easy  access  can  be  found  to 
the  summit,  and  this  must  be  approached  through  thickets  of  briars  and 
thorns,  that  have  grown  over  the  face  of  the  lower  outworks.  Under- 
neath this  Dun  there  is  a  famous  natural  cavern,  the  full  extent  of  its 
crevasses  having  as  yet  remained  unexplored.  It  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  find  the  opening,  which  is  now  almost  covered  with  thickets  of 
brambles.  Not  far  removed,  and  in  the  townland  of  Luggacurran, 
there  was  a  similar  fortification,  which  has  been  covered  with  a  wood, 
planted  by  a  former  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 

31  Some  brave  warrior  chief. — The  date  for  the  erection  of  this  ancient 
Fort  has  not  transpired,  but  it  was  probably  constructed  by  one  of  the 
O'Mores  of  Leix.  It  seems  probable,  likewise,  that  here  Rory  O'More, 
styled  by  an  English  writer  of  his  time  "  the  Robin  Hood  of  Ireland  " 
— had  imprisoned  the  invaders  of  his  lands  in  Leix,  Alexander  Cosby 
and  Harrington,  and  who  were  finally  rescued,  as  related  in  Philip 
O'Sullivan  Beare's  "  Historian  Catholic;©  Ibernite  Compendium," 
Tomus  ii.,  Lib.  ii.,  cap.  v. 

32  Luggacnrraii 's  reeks There  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  Duns 

of  Clopoke  and  of  Luggacurran,  by  Mr.  Daniel  Byrne  of  Timahoe. 
Into  this,  descriptive  and  traditional  details  have  been  woven  ;  and,  as 
the  author  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  from  early  youth  to  advanced 
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XVII. 

A  ruined  fane  is  there  ;  from  days  of  yore 
We  fail  to  trace  its  founder,  and  in  vain 

Search  history's  pages  for  that  cancelled  lore,34 
Nor  doth  the  bard  preserve  in  measured  strain 
A  vestige  of  its  age.     The  peasant's  brain 

Coins  few  and  doubtful  legends  for  its  date  ; 
Still  tombs  inscribed  preserve  the  local  fame 

Of  some  laid  low  or  fallen  from  high  estate,35 
Severed  as  good  in  life,  when  ceasing  to  be  great.36 


XVIII. 

How  doth  the  rustic  his  prized  ritual  guard 
As  a  rich  heir-loom  sent  from  sire  to  son  ] 

Though  rest  beneath  that  consecrated  sward 
Whole  generations  of  the  days  by-gone  ; 
Yet,  to  those  latter  times  still  passing  on, 


years,  he  can  hardly  have  failed  to  interpret  popular  belief,  regarding 
several  incidents  recorded.  This  paper  was  to  be  found  in  the 
"  Kilkenny  Journal,"  and  it  has  likewise  been  copied  into  the  "  Nation  " 
of  July  26th,  1S51. 

*  2  he  midnight  thief. — A  local  story  relates,  that  an  outlaw  had  long 
found  refuge  and  concealmeut  within  the  caves  of  Clopooke  and 
Luggacurran. 

34  Cancelled  lore. — The  origin  of  this  ruined  church  of  Clopooke  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  recorded. 

85  Fallen  from  high  es'ale.— Among  these  is  the  flag-tomb  of  Reverend 
Roger  O'More — said  to  have  been  a  lineal  descendant  from  the  old 
chiefs  of  Leix — and  who  died  A.u.  170S.  The  following  inscription  is 
still  traceable  on  his  tomb:  "Roger  Moore,  Priest,  to  our  greefe  is 
dead,  and  in  this  narrow  grave  now  takes  his  rest,  let  all  that  read  this 
with  devotion  pray  God  rest  his  soul  in  peace.     Amen  say." 

36  Revered  as  good  in  life,  when  ceasing  to  be  great.  —  Some  representa- 
tives of  Sir  Daniel  O'liyrne,  formerly  of  Timogue,  are  said  to  have  been 
here  interred. 
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That  place  of  tombs  reveals  abiding  Faith, 
And  fold  sequestered,  gathering  into  one 
Sepulchral  prison  those  whose  living  breath 
Professed  the  creed  they  held,  and  loved  to  closing  death.37 

XIX. 

And  steeply  fall  those  hillocks  on  the  sides 
Of  a  deep  winding  glen,  that  opes  along 

The  onward  current's  course.3S    This  low  divides 
Meadows  of  verdure,  where  the  sedge  grass  strong, 
Dips  to  the  gurgling  eddies'  murmuring  song, 

And  floating  down  those  wavelets  silvery  white  ; 
There  plovers'  screams  discordant  notes  prolong 

While  the  skilled  fowler  waits  their  whirring  flight, 
With  levelled  gun  at  rest,  aimed  with  unerring  sight. 

xx. 

When  in  a  mood  for  musing,  'tis  a  scene 
For  fancy's  bright  imaginings  most  meet, 

The  eye  may  range  o'er  varied  hues  between 
Where  countless  charms  of  nature  find  retreat, 
In  wildering  mazes  of  that  landscape  sweet. 

Oft  tireless  have  I  clambered  up  those  steeps 
With  pleased  exertion  moving  restless  feet ; 

Or  sought  for  view  some  moss-grown  crag  which  keeps 
Unchanging  guard  above  the  lowlier  burns  and  deeps. 


37  Professed  the  creed  they  held,  aud  loved  to  closing  death. — It  is  a 
tradition  yet  held  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  none  but  Catholics  were 
buried  in  Clopooke  graveyard  since  the  Protestant  Reformation  and 
during  the  Penal  Days.  Of  late  years,  however,  there  has  been  an 
innovation  on  this  practice,  but  only  in  some  few  instances. 

38  The  onward  ciu-rent^s  course. — This  small  river  runs  through  a 
romantic  valley,  beneath  the  slope  on  which  the  Doon  and  Cemetery 
of  Clopooke  are  situated.  It  joins  the  Bauteogue  River,  within  the 
Demesne  of  Stradbally  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Cosbys. 
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XXI. 

How  lost  to  shame  are  men  of  highest  note, 

Like  that  fair  queen,39  whose  charms  to  ashes  burned 
By  the  lone  dallan  : i0  from  the  hillock's  mote, 

Where  lust  of  gain  all  finer  feelings  spurned ; 

Where  peaceful  rest  the  peasant  forms  inurned 
Kilvahan's  stones  uptorn  41  from  rifled  fane 

To  baser  uses  ruthlessly  were  turned, 
For  mill  above  its  brook  o'ertopped  the  plain  ; 
Nor  long  its  engines  plied  and  ruins  there  remain. 


39  Like  tKat  fair  queen. — In  one  of  those  elegant  fictions  introduced 
by  Gerald  Griffin  to  illustrate  his  "Tales  of  the  Five  Senses,"  in  the 
"  Christian  Physiologist,"  we  find  a  legend  relating  to  Maolruna,  the 
beautiful  Queen  of  Leix,  see  chap.  v.  Addicted  to  luxurious  habits  and 
the  use  of  strange  cosmetics,  she  became  fascinated  with  the  personal 
attractions  and  musical  accomplishments  of  her  foppish  court  harpist. 
Unfaithful  to  her  conjugal  engagements,  the  guilty  pair  met  by  appoint- 
ment near  a  lone  dallan,  when  the  moon  rose  over  an  adjoining 
mountain.  Having  heard  the  first  impassioned  strains  of  her 
paramour's  harp,  and  before  time  had  been  given  for  further  commun- 
ing between  them,  a  light  blue  phosphoric  flame  flickered  round 
Maolruna's  face  and  person.  Then,  pouring  forth  wild  screams  of 
terror  and  anguish,  she  was  speedily  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes.  The 
bard  soon  afterwards  was  seized  with  a  wolfish  madness,  known  as 
lycanthropia*  until  in  course  of  time  his  meditated  guilt  was  fully 
expiated  by  this  punishment,  when  repentance  had  taken  place. 

40  By  the  lone  dallan. — The  dallans  are  tall  upright  stones,  to  be' 
met  with  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  and  supposed  by  antiquaries  to  have 
been  connected  with  pagan  superstitions. 

41  Kilvahari s  stones  uptorn. — Kilvahan  is  a  townland  within  the 
parish  of  Kilcolmanbane,  and  an  old  cemetery,  in  which  interments 
occasionally  take  place,  is  there  to  be  found.  About  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  or  towards  the  close  of  the  last,  a  tenant  of  Sir  Tohn 
Parnell  undertook  the  erection  of  a  tuck-mill  on  the  stream,  which 
runs  through  a  valley  beneath  the  graveyard,  and  which  comes  from  the 
Cullenagh  Mountains.  He' was  permitted  to  pull  down  the  old  church, 
which  until  then  had  remained  in  the  cemetery,  and  the  stones  were 
used  in  building  the  mill  near  it,  long  since  disused,  and  now  in  a  state 
of  ruin.  The  people  believed  that  his  enterprise  could  not  succeed. 
owing  to  his  sacrilegious  act,  and  the  result  justified  their  anticipations. 
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XXII. 
Hid  in  its  ingle-nook  by  thornwove  fence 

Eise  thy  dark  ivied  walls,  Kilcolmanbane  ; 42 
From  that  fair  site,  thy  toiling  monks  might  thence 

Survey  in  times  of  old  the  wide  spread  plain 

Of  tufted  forest  tops  beneath  their  fane  ; 
Yet  stagnant,  reedy  marshes  near  are  spread, 

Where  bleach  the  bones  of  Tudor  squire  and  thane, 
By  Essex  proudly  marshalled,  rashly  led, 
Along  that  Pass  of  Plumes,  where  hundreds  fell  and  bled. 

XXIII. 
On  'neath  Kilwhelan's  mound43  and  Cashel's  hill 44 

His  rallied  ranks  advance  in  close  array, 
Their  forward  horsemen  seeking  out  with  skill 

The  easier  outlets  on  that  venturous  way. 


42  Kilcolmanbcme. — The  parish  of  Kilcolmanbane  is  chiefly  situated 
in  the  Barony  of  Maryborough  East,  and  partly  in  that  of  Cullinagh. 
There  is  a  very  old  church  ruin  within  its  cemetery,  on  the  slope  of 
Croshy  Duff  Hill,  where  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Earl  of 
Essex  with  an  army  of  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  English 
soldiers  encamped  on  the  evening  of  May  16th,  1599.  From  his 
elevated  position,  he  surveyed  the  country  around  him,  having  some 
suspicion  that  the  forces  of  Owny  Mac  Rory  O'More  were  prepared  to 
oppose  his  passage  to  Kilkenny.  The  latter  had  only  about  500  men  under 
his  command,  but  when  the  Earl  marched  down  on  the  next  day  through 
the  Pass  of  Cashel,  Owny  fiercely  attacked  him  in  a  dangerous  defile, 
leading  through  bogs  and  thickets  on  either  side.  Several  hundreds  fell 
in  this  engagement,  and  nearly  all  of  these  belonged  to  Essex's  army. 
The  disparity  of  forces  could  not  lead  the  O'Mores  to  hope  for  victory  ; 
yet,  when  the  English  troops  were  concentrated,  the  Irish  were  able  to 
retire  with  little  loss  or  a  possibility  of  their  being  pursued.  From  the 
number  of  helmet  feathers  left  on  the  line  of  engagement,  this  was  after- 
wards known  as  the  battle  of  "  The  Pass  of  Plumes,"  and  it  is  yet  well 
remembered  in  the  traditions  of  the  peasantry.  The  site  of  the  battle 
is  well  known  in  popular  tradition,  as  having  taken  place  near  Pass 
House.  In  consequence  of  the  number  slain  in  one  particular  spot,  it 
afterwards  obtained  the  name,  which  it  yet  retains,  Moneen-na-fullagh, 
or  "  the  little  bog  of  blood."  St.  Colman  Ban  or  "the  Fair"  is  vene- 
rated on  the  27th  of  September,  and  he  is  supposed  to  be  the  patron  of 
Kilcolmanbane. 
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On  either  side  brown  moors  or  thick  woods  lay, 
While  danger  lurked,  as  in  the  fowler's  net 

Meshed  round  with  toils  vain  strive  his  feathered  prey- 
Where  dark  defiles  and  mountain  slopes  beset, 
The  bravest  knight  should  blanch  if  spears  of  kerne 45  are 
met. 

XXIV. 

Threatening  his  flanks  and  rear  the  triple  chain 

Of  Cullinagh's  high  rampires  46  rose  in  view, 
Then  forest-shaded,  but  where  few  remain 

Of  towering  oaks,  ash,  elm,  or  dark  green  yew. 

Thus  aged  swains  preserved  traditions  true  ; i7 
While  oft  in  youth,  I  heard  beside  their  fires, 

Such  waifs  of  song  or  story  as  they  knew 
Passing  from  former  seniors  to  their  sires — 
Half  lost  that  garnered  lore,  still  part  our  theme  inspires. 


43  Kilwhelarfs  mound. — This  was  formerly  a  place  of  interment  on 
the  western  slope  of  Cullinagh  Mountains.  In  the  school-boy  days 
of  the  writer,  it  had  been  long  disused,  but  the  mound  of  green  sod 
distinguished  the  spot  in  the  middle  of  an  open  field.  It  is  now  scarcely 
discernible.  The  patron  was  St.  Faolan,  whose  feast  occurs  on  the  20th 
of  June. 

44  CashePs  hill. — A  rocky  and  prominent  elevation  in  the  vicinity, 
and  after  the  battle  was  over,  the  old  road  by  which  Essex  continued 
his  march  led  directly  beneath  it. 

45  Kerne. — The  name  usually  given  to  the  trained  Irish  foot  soldier. 

40  Cullinagh 's  high  rampires. — The  range  of  Cullinagh  Mountains 
forms  a  portion  of  the  Queen's  County  coal-beds,  but  these  have  not 
been  found  profitable  for  working.  Along  the  lower  slopes  are  some 
good  pasture  fields. 

47  Preserved  traditions  true. — Among  these  traditions,  it  was  stated  that 
the  woods  which  grew  on  the  Cullinagh  Mountains  had  been  infested 
with  wild-cats  and  numbers  of  other  wild  animals.  At  present,  only  a 
gorge,  through  which  a  rapid  stream  descends  between  the  Black  and 
Middle  Mountain,  has  a  belt  of  forest  timber  growing  within  its  recesses. 
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XXV. 

In  ordered  files,  with  casques  and  pennons  gay, 

Yet  'scaped  those  snares,  they  marched  through  Bally- 
roan,48 

By  Fernamanagh's  road,49  with  slight  delay 
They  moved  from  Leix's  Abbey  lands,  and  on 
Their  Marshal  drew  his  heads  of  columns,50  thrown 

Besides  Nore's  banks,  for  new  emprize  prepared : 
His  wardens,  left  to  watch  their  Fort 51  alone, 

Still  charged  to  bide  all  trials  and  to  guard 
Should  foemen  dare  assault,  from  further  aid  debarred. 


48  Bally 'roan. — This  town  was  an  English  post,  and  held  by  one 
Hetherington  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

49  By  Fernamanagli1  s  road. — So  was  this  southern  division  of  Leix 
denominated,  at  that  period,  on  the  old  map  of  Leix  and  Offaly. 

50  Their  Marshal  drew  his  heads  of  columns. —  Sir  John  Harrington, 
who  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Essex  on  this  expedition,  gives  the  follow- 
ing rather  boastful  and  exaggerated  account  of  their  subsequent  advance, 
after  the  engagement  at  the  "  Pass  of  Plumes  "  :  "  The  daye  followinge, 
the  Lord  Lietenant  observinge  the  former  of  marche  led  his  army 
throughe  the  passage  called  Ballyregate  of  a  castle  belonging  to  the 
vicount  Montgaret,  where  we  founde  the  rebells  so  few  in  number, 
and  so  tymerous  in  attempting,  as  their  behaviour  prooved,  that  the 
other  dayes  march  was  terrible  vnto  them.  The  passages  thus  overcom 
to  no  small  terror  of  the  enemy  and  admyration  of  the  soldior,  his 
Lordship  went  to  Kilkennye  (a  cytty  where  the  Erie  of  Ormond  is 
resident)  where  he  was  received  with  as  much  ioye  of  the  cytizens  as 
could  be  expressed,  either  by  lyvely  orations  or  by  sylent  strowings  of 
the  streetes  with  greene  hearbes  and  rushes  with  which  ceremonyes  of 
gladnes  he  was  lykewise  welcomed  not  many  dayes  after  at  Clonmell." 
— "Irish  Archaeological  Tracts,"  vol.  ii.,  Dymock's  "Treatise  of 
Ireland,"  p.  33. 

51  To  watch  their  Fort. — Allusion  is  here  made  to  the  Fort  at  Mary- 
borough, which  but  for  the  timely  relief  of  Essex  in  men  and  provisions, 
was  like  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  O'Mores.  For  twenty 
days  before,  the  Governor  Francis  Rush  and  his  men  had  been  living 
solely  on  horseflesh,  all  communication  with  the  outer  country  having 
been  cut  off  by  Owny  Mac  Rory  O'More. 
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>  XXVI. 

How  lonely  stand,  how  desolate  and  bare 

The  roofless  copings  of  thy  massive  walls,52 
In  dust  are  forms  of  chiefs  and  ladies  fair 

That  lived  so  peerless  in  those  airy  halls ; 

Once  graced  the  revellers  their  cushioned  stalls 
That  ranged  along  the  festive  oaken  board, 

Light  rang  the  carol  as  the  night  shade  falls 
On  highlands  circling  near,  and  torches  poured 
Their  ruddy  glow  on  guard-rooms,  hung  with  casque  and 
sword. 

XXVII. 

Oft  through  the  starry  night  with  trusty  heart 

The  warden  paced  his  rounds  'till  hours  were  spent, 
The  kerne  within  his  call,  nor  force  nor  art 

Could  plan  surprise  to  scale  that  battlement ; 

Vainly  beleaguering  foes  their  watchfires  brent53 
In  camp  or  trench  on  neighbouring  hill  or  plain, 

Till  the  hoarse  cannon  echoing  volleys  sent 5i 
And  breached  defended  walls  o'er  warriors  slain, 
Mute  monuments  of  strife  huge  fragments  yet  remain. 


52  The  roofless  copings  of  thy  massive  walls. — The  old  ruined  Castle 
of  Dunamase  occupies  a  lofty  and  an  isolated  position  on  the  very 
summit  of  a  steep  limestone  rock,  the  sides  of  which  are  so  scarped 
around  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  the  top,  excepting  at  the  place  of 
ascent,  which  was  once  covered  by  a  barbican,  and  a  fosse  yet  remain- 
ing. For  centuries  this  was  the  chief  fortress  of  the  O'Mores,  Toparchs 
of  Leix,  in  the  Queen's  County. 

53  Brent. The  preterite  of  the  old  English  word  bren,  to  burn,  and 

often  used  by  Spenser,  thus  : — 

"  And  shortly  brent  into  extreme  desyre." 

—  "The  Faerie  Queen,"  Book  hi.,  canto  i.,  stanza  xlvii. 

"  And  backe  retire  all  scorcht  and  pitifully  brent. 

— Ibid.,  canto  xi.,  stanza  xxvi. 

64  The  hoarse  cannon  echoing  volleys  sent. — The  castle  of  Dunamase  was 
held  by  the  Irish  under  Owen  Roe  O'Neil,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Ormondists,  during  the  Irish  Insurrection  of  1641  and  following  yeais, 
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XXVIII. 

What  pilgrim  wandering  through  the  Land  of  Leix 

Shall  find  its  chieftains'  graves  that  coldly  close 
Those  once  proud  braves  within  a  fast  embrace, 

In  which  lost  hopes  and  lineage  long  repose. 

Scarce  stone  inscribed  a  single  name  bestows 
To  prove  the  prowess  of  their  ancient  state,55 

Few  records  now  the  muse  of  history  shows 
To  tell  their  deeds  or  mark  their  noteless  date, 
Sealed  in  those  shades  of  gloom  that  high  and  low  await. 

XXIX. 

No  heir  to  Owny's  valiant  deeds  remained 
When  last  he  fell  on  Leix's  border  line,56 

"While  rang  the  charging  cheer  from  bands  unchained 
And  flowed  his  life-blood  free  as  ruby  wine 
Poured  from  the  wassail  methers  many  a  time, 

When  victor  clans  return  unharmed  or  scared 
To  hear  the  chaunt  of  pseans  deemed  sublime  : 

Inspired  by  banquet  cheer  and  chief's  award 
Triumphant  strains  attuned  the  harp  of  grateful  bard. 


until  taken  by  the  Parliamentarian  forces  under  Colonels  Hewson  and 
Reynolds.  The  fortress  was  then  completely  dismantled,  but  even  its 
ruins  still  attest  its  former  great  strength  and  magnificence.^ 

65  To  prove  the  prowess  of  their  ancient  state. — A  massive  tomb  of 
altar  shape,  and  taken  from  the  suppressed  monastery  of  Abbeyleix, 
is  still  to  be  seen  in  Lord  De  Vesci's  garden.  It  bears  the  inscription 
— "  Malachias  O'Mora  Lassie  Princeps  requiescat  in  pace.  Amen. 
mccclxxxvi."  It  is  the  solitary  tomb  of  the  O'Mores  known  to 
remain  in  their  ancient  principality.  Another  ancient  tomb,  and  pro- 
bably belonging  to  the  same  family,  lies  beside  it,  but  having  no 
intelligible  inscription. 

56  When  last  he  fell  on  Leix's  borderline. — On  the  17th  of  August, 
1600,  Owny  Mac  Rory  O'More  fought  a  fierce  battle  with  the  forces  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  under  Lord  Mountjoy.  Having  incautiously  separated 
from  his  people  in  his  ardour  to  lead  the  attack,  that  distinguished  chief- 
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XXX. 

Yes  :  bravely  hath  he  proved  on  foes  his  might, 

Swept  their  high  keeps  to  lime- white  piles  of  stone,57 
And  won  his  clansmen's  vantage  with  their  right, 

To  plains  and  vales  with  smiling  plenty  strown. 

On  fairer  lands  the  sun  hath  never  shone, 
Till  savage  hordes,  with  wasting  sword  and  flame, 

Left  famine  on  their  track  and  wailing  moan,5S 
When  fell  the  son  of  Rory,59  dear  to  fame 
Then  lost  prestige  and  sway  O'Morra's  race  and  name. 


tain  was  shot  through  the  body  with  a  musket  ball.  He  had  heroically 
wrested  his  patrimony  from  the  hands  of  the  English  colonists,  and 
afterwards  held  it  for  twenty  years  against  all  comers.  After  his  death 
Leix  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  English. 

57  Lime-white  piles  of  stone. — After  the  battle  fought  at  Stradbally, 
Owny  Mac  Rory  O'More  obliged  the  English  castellans  planted  in 
Leix  to  keep  on  the  defensive  within  their  fortified  houses,  many  of 
which  he  destroyed.  Soon  he  had  all  towns  and  villages  there  under 
his  rule,  except  Port-Leix  or  Maryborough,  which  was  held  by  a  strong 
English  garrison. 

68  Left  famine  on  their  track  and  wailing  moan. — Lord  Mountjoy 
invaded  Leix  in  August,  1600,  and  then  he  found  that  country  well 
inhabited,  while  the  fields  were  well  manured  and  fenced.  To  ruin 
O'Moore's  people,  he  cut  down  the  ripening  corn,  burning  all  the  Irish 
houses  on  his  track. 

69  The  son  of  Rory. — His  father,  after  whom  he  had  been  named, 
gave  great  trouble  to  the  English  government,  and  to  the  English 
settlers  in  Leix,  whom  he  frequently  assaulted,  and  even  that  chief 
carried  his  attacks  beyond  its  borders.  On  one  occasion  he  burned  the 
town  of  Naas.  Various  attempts  were  made  by  the  Lord  Deputy  to 
capture  him,  but  these  were  unsuccessful.  At  length,  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1578,  he  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  with  Fitz-Patrick,  Baron  of  Upper 
Ossory,  who  was  in  alliance  with  the  English. 
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EPODE. 
LAST   RALLY   OF  RORY   OGE   O'MORE. 

Arouse  ye  !  my  chieftains  and  clansmen  to-day, 
Our  foemen  are  coming,  prepare  for  the  fray, 
Yet,  have  courage  and  vigour,  as  often  before 
You  rushed  to  the  battle  with  Eory  O'More. 

For  long  have  you  fought  with  the  Sassanagh  bands, 
Who  have  blood-stained  your  hearths  and  have  ravaged 

your  lands, 
"Whose  greed  is  to  plunder  and  bury  in  gore 
The  free-born  septs  and  the  clan  of  O'More. 

For  years  have  I  led  you,  through  danger  and  toil, 

To  rid  you  of  tyrants  that  cumbered  the  soil ; 

In  the  contest  no  victor  one  laurel  e'er  tore 

From  the  wreath  you  have  won  for  your  Eory  O'More. 

The  Cosbys  and  Bowens  and  Hartpooles  have  known 
Defeat  in  the  field,  by  your  hands  overthrown, 
Or  cooped  in  their  castles  from  Barrow  to  Nore, 
They  have  feared  to  encounter  the  men  of  O'More. 

Eemember  the  onset,  when  Essex's  array 
By  thousands  was  numbered,  we  joined  in  the  fray, 
At  the  Pass  of  the  Plumes,  where  you  never  gave  o'er 
Till  a  glory  encircled  the  brows  of  O'More. 

Now  the  tyrant  Mountjoy  and  his  cowardly  hordes 

Have  the  flame  for  your  dwellings,   and  brandish  their 

swords, 
To  root  out  your  race,  but  unconquered  of  yore 
Trust  the  fortune  or  fate  of  your  Eory  O'More. 
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In  flames  are  your  shielings  and  wasted  your  corn, 
You  are  homeless  and  landless,  their  curse  and  their  scorn, 
They  are  proud  in  their  numbers ;  but  vengeful  and  sore, 
Strike  home  on  the  foe  for  the  wrongs  of  O'More. 

One  effort,,  the  last  and  the  bravest  of  all, 

Determined  to  conquer  or  nobly  to  fall, 

Close  your  ranks  for  the  charge,  strong  and  swiftly  to  pour 

Like  a  torrent  the  onslaught  of  Rory  O'More. 

Then  onward,  your  chief  in  the  forefront  shall  fight, 
For  his  country  and  race,  and  the  freeman's  birthright, 
This  day  brings  a  chaplet,  none  prouder  e'er  wore, 
Or  a  grave  for  the  triumph  of  Eory  O'More. 


FIFTH  CANTO. 


SUBJECTS. 
The  Cemetery  of  Kilteale — Ballymaddock — Kilmartyr — Timogue 
— Carrigeen  and  Killiney — The  Heath  and  Daniel  O'Connell— John 
O'Donovan — Dysart  Enos — Clonenagh — Cromogue — Clonkeen — Bo- 
cluain — Rathleague  and  Lamberton — Straboe — The  Derryvarragh 
River — The  Fort  of  Dunrally  and  Henry  Grattan — Epode :  The 
Prophecy. 


I. 
Nestling  beneath  the  crags  of  Dunamase, 

And  sheltered  in  their  own  secluded  vale, 
With  nut-crowned  hills  above,  graves  near  their  base, 

Arise  the  ivied  ruins  of  Kilteale,* 

1  The  ivied  ruins  of  Kilteale — The  parish  of  Kilteale  is  situated 

F 
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Scarce  nod  those  olden  hawthorns  when  the  gale 
Sweeps  the  surrounding  heights  with  northern  blast, 

While  grimly  dark,  the  over-spreading  dale 
Its  dun  and  mystic  shadows  oft  may  cast, 
Sunbeam  or  moonlight  o'er,  where  mortals  sleep  their  last. 


II. 

Some  I  have  loved  in  life,  whose  head-stones  rise 

Above  those  resting  in  their  beds  of  clay; 
Though  years  have  sped,  since  vanished  from  mine  eyes 

Their  living  forms  have  gone  to  sure  decay. 

In  youth  or  age,  when  closed  their  visual  ray, 
On  friends  and  home,  in  childhood's  early  bloom, 

Or  senile  years,  serene  they  passed  away ; 
Their  cased  remains  lie  mouldering  in  the  tomb, 
'Till  newly  formed  they  rise  that  Day  of  final  Doom. 

III. 

One  young  in  years  but  ripe  in  virtue  lies 

Under  yon  mound,  a  beauteous  child  decayed — 
Yet,  'tis  a  common  lot — the  loveliest  dies, 

Gaily  the  flower  may  bloom,  but  soon  must  fade. 

Fair  bride  of  death !  immortally  arrayed, 
Thy  gentle  spirit  shines  in  peace  above  ; 

Pure,  artless,  innocent  and  graceful  maid, 
Few  though  thy  summers  were,  what  sighs  they  move 
From  hearts  that  truly  feel  how  Sitting's  earthly  love. 


chiefly  within  the  Barony  of  Maryborough  East,  and  partly  within  the 
Barony  of  Stradbally.  In  the  tovvnland  so  named  are  the  ruined  old 
church  and  its  graveyard,  in  a  very  picturesque  position,  and  shaded 
round  with  trees.     This  graveyard  is  a  favourite  place  for  interments. 
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IV. 
And  one  there  lies,  but  riper  still  in  years, 

In  manhood's  prime  and  mourned  by  friends,  he  left 
To  wife  and  tender  offspring  thoughts  and  tears, 
Sorrowing  through  after  days  of  joys  bereft. 
Like  the  tall  sturdy  oak  by  woodsman  cleft 
He  fell  to  earth,  live  sap  and  verdure  wasted ; 

Death  rent  by  rapine,  or  through  furtive  theft, 
Such  precious  fruits  as  the  destroyer  tasted, 
"Where  honour,   manly   worth,    friendship,    and    love    lie 
blasted. 

v. 

Yet  dearer  far,  the  perished  form  of  one 

Whose  gentle  love  was  twined  with  earlier  years : 

Calmly  a  sister  rests,  all  sorrow  gone, 

Save  what  remains  to  move  unbidden  tears, 

When  memory  wakes  those  vanished  hopes  and  fears 

For  th'  angelic  sleeper  past ;  oft  fall 

Those  soul  drawn  dews,  as  pity  more  endears 

And  soothes  the  mind  for  meekness,  goodness — all 
We  deemed  too  fair  for  earth,  nor  dare  from  bliss  recall. 


VI. 

Another,  older  still,  I  knew  in  life, 

His  brow  scarce  wrinkled  through  protracted  age, 
Serene  he  looked  and  calmly  spoke  ;  no  strife 

Of  soul  unruled  disturbed  that  placid  sage. 

Oft  had  he  read,  with  dimless  eye,  the  page 
Of  moralist,  of  chronicler,  of  bard  ; 

All  that  might  intellect's  full  scope  engage ; 
All  that  could  pious  feeling  best  reward; 
More  than  most  worldlings  deem  deserving  their  regard. 
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VII. 

Laid  in  the  silent  grave  the  grandsire  sleeps 

Amid  the  wrecks  of  time  that  circle  round, 
And  the  rough  breeze  of  winter  rudely  sweeps 

The  stunted  thorn  that  heads  his  humble  mound. 

Where  shall  you  seek,  and  where  if  sought  be  found, 
The  village  chronicler  to  fill  his  place1? 

Legends  there  are  that  linger,  tales  abound, 
E'en  yet,  though  every  year  removes  some  trace, 
More  faint  their  outlines  fade  with  each  succeeding  race. 

Viii. 
I've  known  from  earliest  years  a  winding  dell 

Spangled  in  Spring  with  yellow  daffodils, 
Their  drooping  petals  ranged  along  the  swell 

In  tufted  ranks  and  crimpled  with  gaudy  frills, 

Cresting  the  summits  of  receding  hills.2 
From  budding  hawthorns  chaunt  melodious  throats, 

The  warbling  thrush  to  linnet's  carol  thrills, 
And  oft  from  feathered  choirs  the  blackbird's  notes 
"Wake  an  aurora  hymn,  which  round  that  valley  floats. 


2  Cresting  the  summits  of  receding  hills. — This  description  applies  to 
a  valley,  which,  in  the  last  century,  formed  an  avenue  of  approach  with 
a  carriage  drive  from  the  high  road  to  the  castle  of  Ballymaddock, 
which  was  situated  near  Dunamase,  in  the  parish  of  Kilteale.  It  seems 
to  have  been  erected,  as  a  fortified  house,  about  the  beginning  of  James 
I.'s  reign,  when  the  lands  surrounding  it  were  let  by  Richard  Cosby  to  a 
tenant  named  John  Allen.  In  1691  it  was  tenanted  by  John  Weaver,  Esq., 
an  active  partisan  of  King  William  III.,  during  the  Irish  wars  against 
James  II.  In  his  time  and  subsequently,  it  must  have  been  regarded  as 
a  grand  mansion.  Only  some  of  the  walls  and  outer  offices  are  now 
traceable  in  the  adjoining  farm-house  yard.  The  older  peasantry,  even 
yet,  call  it  Squire  Weaver's  House,  he  having  been  a  person  of  great 
distinction  in  his  time,  and  in  King  William's  reign  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  Queen's  County.  His  name  often  occurs  in  the  Journals 
of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  about  that  time  ;  and,  with  the  celebrated 
William  Molyneux,  he  took  an  independent  course  in  Irish  politics, 
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*  IX. 

Moss-carpeted  and  green,  the  sandy  lea 

Spread  sloping  o'er  a  labyrinthian  den, 
Which  warren-burghers 3  hollowed  on  the  brae 

To  guard  their  haunts  from  wiles  of  rustic  men, 

Or  the  swift  greyhound's  hostile  swoop  and  ken. 
Yet  when,  at  eventide,  the  sunlight  faded 

They  ventured  forth  to  gambol  through  that  glen, 
Or  browse  on  tender  herbs  with  dew-drops  braided 
While  crept  the  deepening  gloom  on  vales  and  hillocks 
shaded. 

x. 
O'er  topping  that  defile  and  sheltered  Gass 

The  smoke  from  turret  chimneys  curled  above, 
Where  the  Squire's  mansion  loomed  adown  the  pass 

High  as  an  ocean  bark  in  girdling  cove 

And  frowning  'mid  its  funeral  yew-grove, 
The  outlaw  Cohir,4  famed  for  many  a  raid, 

Found  here  from  kinsman 5  refuge,  welcome,  love, 
Nor  feared  the  well-kept  secret  once  betrayed — 
Friendship  secured  that  trust  his  forfeit  life  had  paid. 


especially  in  what  concerned  the  material  and  commercial  interests  of 
the  country. 

3  Warren-burghers. — At  one  time,  within  the  writer's  memory,  rabbits 
were  very  numerous  there,  but  of  late  years  they  have  been  altogether 
extirpated. 

*  'Die  outlaw  Cohir. — Still  remembered  as  Charles  O'Dempsy,  of 
Clanmalire,  surnamed  Cohir  na  Copal,  or  Charles  the  Horse  Stealer, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  notorious  Rapparee  in  the  wars 
between  William  III.  and  James  II.  He  was  born  on  the  lands  of 
Clanmalier,  near  Ballibrittas,  in  the  Queen's  County,  and  from  youth 
forward  he  became  an  ingenious  and  expert  horse-stealer,  having 
organised  agencies  and  agents  for  sale  in  different  parts  of  Ireland.  In 
August,  1735,  he  was  apprehended,  condemned,  and  executed  at  Mary- 
borough, together  with  his  brother  Daniel,  an  accomplice. 

5  Kinsman. — He  is  traditionally  held  to  have  been  one  of  the  Fitz- 
geralds,  who  lived  at  Morett  Castle,  and  about  whom  some  amusing 
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XI. 
Where  is  Kilmartyr's  keep  1 6    No  trace  remains — 

For  even  the  vaulted  basement's  sunken  walls 
Have  disappeared  below  the  level  plains, 

Nor  form  a  resting  site  for  stately  halls. 

Over  some  mounds  above  the  wild  briar  falls 
Where  the  bright  cowslips  and  the  violets  spring, 

Where  that  lone  spot  scarce  trace  of  life  recalls, 
Save  when  the  feathered  warblers'  shrill  notes  ring: 
From  thorny  spray,  or  when  they  whirl  on  tireless  wing. 

XII. 

As  thawing  ice-bergs  of  the  polar  coast 

That  lift  their  crystal  pinnacles  on  high,7 
And  with  vibrating  movement  slowly  tossed 

Sail  proudly  southwards  'mid  the  sea  and  sky ; 

With  every  surge  gigantic  masses  fly, 
Or  melting  rills  descend  to  sink  in  foam, 

Till  seething  currents  burst  that  Northern  Ey  ;8 
Its  wasted  fragments  'neath  the  torrid  zone 
Sink  and  dissolve  from  view,  'mid  ocean's  plashing  moan. 

anecdotes  are  related  in  Sir  Jonah  Barrington's  "Personal  Sketches 
and  Recollections  of  his  own  Times,"  chap.  ii.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  several  of  the  venerable  yew-trees,  formerly  surround- 
ing the  old  mansion,  have  been  cut  down  ;  so  that  hardly  one  now 
remains. 

6  Where  is  Kilmartyr's  keep? — In  an  open  field,  near  the  Castle  of 
Ballymaddock,  are  still  to  be  seen  the  foundations  and  basement  cellar 
of  Kilmartyr  Castle.  The  original  structure  appears  to  have  been  a 
square  keep,  and  of  only  very  moderate  dimensions.  At  an  early  period, 
Kilmartyr  Castle  was  a  dependency  on  Dunamase. 

7  Their  crystal  pinnacles  on  high. — In  midsummer,  numerous  ice- 
bergs, sometimes  miles  in  extent,  and  of  enormous  height,  are  en- 
countered off  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  They  are  most  dangerous 
to  sailing  vessels,  and  many  of  these,  with  their  crews,  have  been  lost 
by  coming  in  contact  with  them.  They  are,  no  doubt,  sublimely  magni- 
ficent in  appearance,  as  the  writer  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  and  of 
sailing  past  several  during  the  July  of  1842. 

8  That  Northern  Ey. — Ey,  or  I,  is  the  Scandinavian  name  for  an 
island. 
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0  xnr. 

In  Autumn's  change,  through  Winter's  nipping  air, 

Oft  have  I  heard  the  huntsman's  trumpet  clang 
Beyond  those  copsewood  bushes,9  chosen  lair 

"Whence  th'  affrighted  fox  unearthed  sprang, 

While  the  unkennelled  pack — a  motley  gang — 
And  scarlet-coated  riders  swept  the  fields, 

Clearing  the  quickset  hedges,  whoopings  rang 
In  clear  discordant  notes  ;  while  Hubert 10  shields 
His  dauntless  sons  of  chase,  who  love  the  sport  it  yields. 

XIV. 

Sealed  in  their  deep  sepulchre  now  repose 
Bones  of  forgotten  dead  for  many  a  year, 

In  Timogue's  lowly  fane ;  u  around  it  grows 

The  long  and  waving  grass,12  while  dock-weeds  rear 


9  Copsewood  bushes. — Allusion  is  made  to  pastures  near  the  ruins  of 
Kilmartyr  Castle,  which  were  covered  with  furze  within  the  writer's 
memory ;  but  these  have  long  since  disappeared,  owing  to  the  outlay 
and  labour  of  an  industrious  tenant  farmer,  who  lived  on  the  lands  in 
question. 

10  Hubert — The  patron  saint  of  hunters. 

11  In  Timogue's  lowly  fane — Although  most  antiquaries  are  of  opinion 
that  the  present  village  of  Timahoe  was  the  original  site  of  St.  Mogue's 
erection,  from  the  circumstances  of  some  ruins  and  a  round  tower  there 
remaining,  as  mentioned  in  a  previous  note  ;  it  is  probable  enough,  that 
the  church  and  monastery  erected  by  that  saint,  stood  on  the  site,  now 
occupied  by  a  Protestant  Church  of  modern  erection,  at  this  place 
called  Timogue.  The  townland  gave  name  to  the  parish,  and  it  is 
about  two  miles  distant  from  Timahoe.  The  ruins  of  the  old  church 
constituted  the  foundations  of  the  more  recent  mediaeval  erection,  and 
the  chancel  floor  is  flagged  with  tombstones  belonging  to  the  former 
residents  of  the  neighbourhood,  both  of  Irish  and  of  English  birth. 
Some  of  their  inscriptions  contain  particulars  regarding  the  deaths  of 
persons,  whose  memories  they  are  designed  to  commemorate,  with  dates 
of  departure. 

12  The  long  and  waving  grass. — The  accumulation  of  rank  earth  in 
the  old  grave-yard  without  the  walls,  seems  to  have  grown  in  course  of 
time,  some  four  or  five  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  floor,  within 
the  church. 
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Their  pliant  leaves,  and  prickly  thistle-spear 
Combines  to  shade  the  lichen-covered  scroll, 

Which  on  some  flag-stone  undeciphered  near 
May  date  a  death  or  ancestry  unroll ; 
Perchance  may  crave  a  prayer  to  aid  the  parted  soul. 

XV. 
Such  slight  memorials  herald  not  the  fame 

Of  those,  that  dwelt  beneath  the  sacred  roof, 
They  merely  tell  the  village  peasant's  name, 

Whose  thread  of  life  was  snapped,  to  swell  the  proof 

That  Time  but  weaves  his  web,  nor  binds  his  woof. 
And  a  few  seasons  past,  the  broken  plasm 

Of  man's  frail  form,  he  beats  with  iron  hoof, 
And  rolls  the  fragments  down  a  yawning  chasm, 
When  parts  the  fleeting  breath,  evoked  in  life's  last  spasm. 

XVI. 
Even  of  that  sacred  home,  no  trace  remains 

To  speak  of  times  long  past,  of  days  gone  by: 
Yea,  the  old  site  had  sunk  beneath  the  plains 

That  rankly  vegetate,  where  coldly  lie 

The  mouldering  human  forms,  that  heaped  on  high 
Have  passed  by  nature's  transit  back  to  clay, 

And  the  gray  stones,  that  bear  th'  inscriber's  sigh, 
Beneath  a  modern  chancel  shun  the  ray 
That  through  the  lowly  casement  bears  the  light  of  day. 

XVII. 

That  aisle  no  more  shall  ring  with  hurrying  tread, 
No  booted  kerne  shall  pace  its  pavement  o'er ; 

No  requiem  strains  shall  rise  above  the  dead, 
Nor  e'en  remorse,  with  choking  sigh  deplore 
Deeds  that  should  fester  in  the  deepest  core 
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Of  noble-hearted  cavaliers,  who  feel 

For  murdered  foes.13     The  monumental  floor 
Hath  sealed  below  its  mausoleum  veil 
The  bleaching  bones  beneath  their  armoured  coats  of  steel.14 

XVIII. 

There  did  the  stranger  priest  a  worship  send 15 
To  outraged  heaven — a  different  voice  of  prayer  ; 

And  stranger  flocks  in  form  of  suppliance  bend, 
Or  gaze  upon  their  rites  with  vacant  stare, 
But  priest  can  he  be  called  who  mounts  that  chair 

To  read  his  service  in  a  measured  tone 

For  hearers  few  he  met  and  lounging  there? 

The  cadence  stole  beneath  that  modern  dome 
And  brought  oblivious  sleep  with  echoes  waked  from  stone. 


13  Murdered  foes. — The  remains  of  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  Esq.,  of  Morett, 
the  natural  son  to  Gerald,  the  eleventh  Earl  of  Kildare,  who  was 
murdered,  and  his  castle  burned  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  are 
buried  in  a  vault,  within  the  church  at  Timogue.  Also,  the  remains  of 
his  wife,  a  daughter  to  the  redoubtable  John  Bowen,  Esq.,  of  Bally- 
adams,  are  interred  in  the  same  vault,  together  with  several  of  their 
descendants  in  the  male  line. 

u  Armoured  coals  of  steel. — For  a  list  of  interesting  and  historic  tombs 
within  this  church,  as  also  for  a  record  of  their  various  inscriptions,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  that  most  erudite,  researchful,  and  valuable  work,  by 
the  Right  Rev.  Michael  Comerford,  D.D.,  Coadjutor-Bishop,  with  its 
very  modest  title  :  "Collections  relating  to  the  Dioceses  of  Kildare  and 
Leighlin."  Third  series,  pp.  372  to  374.  Published  in  three  8vo 
volumes,  by  Messrs,  Duffy  and  Sons,  15  Wellington  Quay,  Dublin, 
1883-86. 

15  There  did  the  stra.7iger priest  a  worship  send. — In  the  author's  early 
days.andin  the  town  of  Stradbally,  lived  the  Protestant  curateof  Timogue, 
who  generally  drove  out  to  the  church  with  his  clerk,  and  read  service 
there  without  a  single  Protestant  worshipper  besides  themselves  to 
attend.  Frequently  were  they  met  by  numbers  of  Catholics  living  in 
and  around  Timogue,  who  were  excluded  from  what  was  formerly  the 
church  of  their  forefathers,  and  being  obliged  at  the  time  to  travel  at 
least  two  miles  into  Stradbally,  to  assist  at  Mass  and  other  devotions  in 
their  Catholic  chapel.  Before  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  Timogue  was  one  of  the  many  sinecure  benefices  in  Ireland, 
which,  by  a  strange  irony  of  fate,  Catholics  were  most  reluctantly 
obliged  to  support. 
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XIX. 

Traced  to  the  northern  line  of  ancient  Leix, 

Stretches  like  sentinels  the  rocky  zone 
Of  isolated  hills10  from  Dunamase, 

Brown  Corrigeen  17  and  pine-crowned  high  Killone,18 

Which  latter  breasts  the  breeze  with  double  cone : 
Its  caverned  depths,19  yet  unexplored  beneath, 

And  rudely  pillared  Cromlech's  20  massive  dome, 
Near  Killiney's  remains  and  close  of  death,21 
Rise  far  above  those  plains,  that  skirt  the  well-browsed 
Heath.22 


16  Isolated  hills. — A  chain  of  remarkable  lime-stone  hills  extends  in 
a  northernly  direction  from  the  Rock  of  Dunamase  to  the  head  waters 
of  the  Derryvarragh  River,  near  the  Great  Heath  of  Maryborough,  and 
from  their  summits  the  most  extensive  views  of  a  varied  landscape  in 
every  direction  around  them  may  be  obtained.  Although  each  hill  has 
its  own  special  denomination,  yet  the  entire  range  is  known  as  the 
Killone  Hills. 

17  Corrigeen. — This  denomination  — meaning  in  English  "little  rocks," 
and  very  expressive  of  its  peculiar  formation — gives  name  to  the  town- 
land. 

18  Pine-crowned  high  Killone. — Beneath  it  is  Killone  House,  in  which 
a  respectable  branch  of  the  Dunne  family  formerly  resided  ;  but  the 
name  is  now  extinct,  having  passed  in  the  female  line  into  that  of  Quirk. 

19  Its  caverned  depths. — Several  fissures  on  the  north  side  have  been 
discovered,  and  the  writer  descended  into  one  of  considerable  size,  of 
long  and  high,  but  of  narrowed,  dimensions. 

2U  Rndely  pillared  Cromlech. — This  object,  seen  beneath  a  projecting 
cliff,  is  now  completely  screened  with  trees. 

21  Killincy  's  remains  and  close  of  death. — Killiney  is  a  small  parish  in 
the  barony  of  Stradbally,  supposed  by  a  writer  employed  on  the  Irish 
Ordnance  Survey  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  Saint  Ethne,  and  pro- 
bably in  Irish  it  should  be  written  Cill  Eithne.  The  rude  old  church, 
standing  within  its  graveyard  enclosure,  on  the  verge  of  the  Great 
Heath  of  Maryborough,  measures  thirty-six  feet  in  length  by  sixteen 
in  breadth  interiorly  :  the  south  side  wall  is  nearly  destroyed,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  eastern  gable  there  is  a  small  window.  Near  it  is  the  new 
Catholic  chapel  and  burying-ground,  and  on  the  Great  Heath  may  be 
seen  Rath  Sheaghain,  or  Shane's  Rath,  consisting  of  a  circular  mound, 
about  forty-three  yards  in  diameter — See  Thomas  O'Conor's  letter  in  the 
Collection  of  Antiquities  for  the  Queen's  County,  vol.  i.,  pp.  181  to  184. 

22  The  well-broused  Heath. — The  old  people,  who  spoke  Irish,  called 
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•  XX. 

In  youth  I  saw  him  there,23  with  thousands  more, 

Whose  cheers  arose  to  greet  the  glorious  man, 
"Who  gave  life-comforts  and  preferment  o'er 

To  champion  Freedom's  cause,  and  lead  the  van ; 

With  courage  bold,  his  grand  career  began, 
While  steadfast  purpose  firm  and  stronger  grew : 

How  rapt  I  heard  that  matchless  voice,  which  ran 
With  magic  tones  to  hearts  and  souls  that  knew 
His  patriot  zeal  to  counsel  courses  wise  and  true. 

XXI. 

Capped  with  uneven  cairns  of  crumbling  stone, 
Like  some  crushed  Titans  of  a  distant  day, 

Are  hazel-tufted  cliffs24  in  spring-time  strown 
With  violets,  gorse,  and  primrose,  spangled  gay; 

this  common  the  Fraoch  More,  or  "  Great  Heath,"  on  which  races  are 
annually  run.  Within  the  Heath  House  demesne  adjoining  it,  there  is 
a  field  still  called  Fraoch  Beg,  or  "  Little  Heath."  The  Heath  or 
Ratheen,  said  to  have  been  the  fern  wild  or  wold,  was  a  large  common 
on  which  public  meetings  were  frequently  held.  According  to  popular 
tradition,  it  once  formed  a  part  of  that  domain,  which  belonged  to  the 
fortification  of  Dunamase.  See  Mrs.  St.  John's  poem,  "  Ellauna," 
published  in  the  early  part  of  this  century.     Canto  I.,  n.  15,  p.  89. 

23  In  youth  I  saw  him  there. — Allusion  is  made  to  the  political  tour 
of  Daniel  O'Connell  to  the  Queen's  County  in  1836,  when  a  vast 
assemblage  of  the  people  awaited  his  coming  at  the  Great  Heath  of 
Maryborough,  when  he  arrived  by  the  Limerick  coach-road  from 
Dublin.  Amid  a  downpour  of  rain  they  formed  in  procession 
around  his  travelling  carriage  ;  a  long  train  of  vehicles  and  horsemen 
moving  slowly  to  keep  pace  with  the  numbers  on  foot,  until  they  reached 
Stradbally,  where  he  addressed  the  multitude  from  a  platform,  erected 
on  the  wide  street  near  the  river,  and  opposite  the  house  of  Mr.  John 
Kelly.  In  the  evening,  he  was  entertained  at  a  public  banquet,  served 
in  the  large  mill  of  Mr.  Richard  Leadbetter,  the  popular  son  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Leadbetter,  the  well  known  authoress  of  that  excellent  work, 
"The  Annals  of  Ballytore,"  and  it  was  prepared  for  him  by  the  Liberals 
of  the  Queen's  County.  There,  too,  he  delivered  an  eloquent  speech 
on  the  politics  of  the  time,  and  evoked  the  greatest  enthusiasm  among 
the  assembled  guests.  The  writer  was  present  and  heard  him  on  both 
occasions  ;  as  also  having  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  foregoing  incidents, 
he  still  retains  a  deep  impression  regarding  their  effect  on  the  public 
mind  and  over  the  party  feelings  then  prevalent. 
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These  throw  aroma  round  each  tangled  way 
That  leads  through  upland  paths  and  valleys  down 

From  the  high  caishol's  wrecks  of  masonry,25 
To  the  remembered  site  of  lowlier  town,26 
Upon  the  hill-side  set,  a  lakelet's  marge  to  crown.2T 

XXII. 
'Twas  here  in  youth  the  gentle  ollamh 28  trod, 

Who  little  dreamed  of  future  learned  fame, 
When  studious  pacing  o'er  th'  elastic  sod, 

He  braced  by  step  and  thought  a  vigorous  frame. 

Later  to  light  emerged  that  well-known  name ; 
He  guileless  lived,  frank,  cordial,  generous,  kind, 

True  sons  of  rank  and  talent  friends  became, 
Loving  as  humbler  men  in  him  to  find 
Leal  warmth  of  heart  and  soul  with  intellect  combined. 


24  Hazel-tufted  cliffs. — This  rugged  and  picturesque  hill  has  no  dis- 
tinctive Irish  name  at  present,  but  as  it  fell  into  the  ownership  of 
different  persons,  it  was  named  by  the  peasantry,  at  one  time  Carter's 
Hill,  and  later  still  Lyons's  Hill.  It  is  nearly  all  covered  with  hazels, 
thorns,  and  briars,  yet  it  affords  fine  pasturage  for  sheep. 

25  Wrecks  of  masonry. — The  very  summit  of  this  hill  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  pile  of  rough  loose  stones,  said  by  the  peasantry  to  have 
been  once  a  castle  of  the  O'Mores. 

26  Lowlier  town. — This  seems  to  have  been  the  former  village, 
alluded  to  in  the  Queen's  County  Inquisitions  as  "  Vil'  de  Killmarter." 

27  A  lakelet's  marge  to  crown. — The  place  was  locally  called  Lough- 
shionachawn,  or  "The  Foxes'  Lough."  A  fine  spring  of  water  issued 
from  the  site  of  the  hamlet  and  flowed  into  the  basin  of  the  Lough, 
which  has  long  been  drained  ;  yet,  the  hollow  and  black  soil  shows 
its  former  position. 

28  The  gentle  ollamh.— Allusion  is  made  to  the  celebrated  Irish  linguist, 
genealogist,  historian,  antiquary,  and  topographer,  John  O'Donovan, 
who,  when  a  young  man,  and  about  the  year  1830,  was  classical  tutor 
to  his  sons  in  the  family  of  Myles  O'Reilly,  Esq.,  Heath  Lodge.  Mr. 
O'Donovan  was  afterwards  engaged  on  the  antiquarian  work  of  the  Irish 
Ordnance  Survey.  He  was  the  editor  and  translator  of  several  Irish 
tracts,  which  were  learnedly  annotated  by  him.  In  after  life,  the  writer 
had  the  high  privilege  of  enjoying  his  friendship  ;  and,  more  than  once, 
he  alluded  to  the  pleasure  it  afforded  him  often  to  ramble  over  Carter's 
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Like  Sharon's  desert  rose  that  fragrance  sheds 
And  loads  with  perfume  sweet  its  ambient  air, 

So  wreathed  in  verse,  the  Culdee  ./Engus  29  spreads 
Loved  names  and  memories ;  distant  time  shall  bear 
And  breathe  his  fame  in  measured  chaunt  and  prayer.30 

Albeit  no  trace  of  hermit  cell  is  found, 
Sequestered  Dysart-Enos,31  long  his  lair, 

Hath  to  our  ears  an  old  familiar  sound, 
And  Disert  Bethec  claims  his  lost  sepulchral  mound.32 


Hill,  which  was  quite  convenient  to  the  Heath  Lodge,  where  he  then 
resided. 

29  The  Culdee  sEngus. — This  remarkable  poet-saint,  who  flourished 
in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  received  his  first  education  and  train- 
ing in  the  great  monastery  at  Clonenagh,  under  the  abbot  Maelathgen, 
before  the  year  767.  Afterwards,  he  became  a  monk,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  St.  Maelruan,  at  Tallagh.  He  selected  for  his  hermitage  that 
lonely  range  of  hills,  still  known  by  the  name  of  Dysart. 

30  In  meastired  chaunt  and  prayer. — Several  old  Irish  compositions, 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  have  been  attributed  to  St.  /Engus.  Among 
the  homonymous  holy  men  bearing  this  name  in  the  Calendars,  the 
date  for  his  festival  seems  to  be  doubtful,  as  to  whether  it  belonged  to 
the  16th  or  18th  of  February,  or  to  the  nth  of  March. 

31  Sequestered  Dysart-Enos. — The  parish  of  Dysart-Enos  is  situated, 
partly  in  the  Barony  of  Maryborough  East,  and  partly  in  that  of  Strad- 
bally.  Its  name  has  been  derived  from  the  celebrated  St.  SEngus  the 
Culdee,  who  is  thought  to  have  composed  there,  and  in  admired  Irish 
verse,  the  Feilire  or  Festilogy  of  the  saints  of  his  country.  This  is  a 
long  poem,  which  includes  a  stanza  for  every  day  in  the  year,  together 
with  a  prologue  and  an  epilogue.  Dysart-Enos  means  the  Desert  of 
^Engus.  The  old  graveyard,  where  his  cell  stood,  is  on  a  gentle 
eminence  among  the  Dysart  Hills.  The  ancient  building  has  long  ago 
disappeared,  and  on  its  site  has  been  erected  a  Protestant  church,  which 
is  now  unroofed  and  deserted.  The  situation  and  surrounding  scenery 
are  highly  picturesque  ;  while,  from  the  summits  of  Dysart  Hills,  fine 
prospects  may  be  obtained,  especially  towards  the  south  and  west. 

32  And  Disert  Bethec  claims  his  lost  sepulchral  mound. — It  is  thought 
St.  ^Engus  the  Culdee  died  on  Friday,  March  nth,  about  the  year 
824,  at  Disert  Bethec,  near  the  River  Nore.  On  Sir  William  Betty's 
Maps  of  the  Queen's  County,  drawn  up  and  published,  after  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  site  of  Disert  Bethec  church  and 
cemetery  is  marked.  Now  it  is  utterly  unknown,  even  in  local  tradi- 
tion ;  but,  it  lay  within  that  fine  belt  of  wood-land,  near  Castletown, 
and  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  River  Nore. 
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Greenest  of  inches,  emeralds  in  the  moss, 

Clonenagh's  rising  mounds33  through  distance  peer, 
Where  ivied  ash-trees  M  weave  their  boughs  across, 

O'er  roofless  ruins35  filigreed,  they  rear 

Stately  and  graceful  shapes  aloft  in  air, 
Bending  their  branches  o'er  the  graves  below ; 

Seen  from  the  moorland  fringes,  brown  and  drear, 
Light  breezes  move  their  leaves,  then  freshlier  blow 
To  hoarse  and  dirge-like  cadence  murmuring  sad  and  slow. 

33  ClonenaglC  s  rising  mounds. — These  elevated  ridges  have  a  consider- 
able prominence  over  the  extensive  bogs  surrounding  them  nearly  on 
all  sides,  and  there  are  three  distinct  burial  grounds  on  their  respective 
summits.  The  large  parish  of  Clonenagh  comprises  the  whole  extent 
of  the  barony  of  Maryborough  West.  Here,  St.  Fintan,  who  was  born 
in  the  neighbourhood,  erected  a  celebrated  monastic  establishment, 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  February 
— the  date  for  his  festival — towards  the  close  of  that  age. 

34  Where  ivied  ash-trees. — It  is  generally  supposed,  that  the  place 
derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  ivy  having  abounded  in  the 
vicinity  of  its  old  church,  the  ruins  of  which  are  yet  covered  with  ivy 
of  remarkable  luxuriance,  as  are  likewise  all  the  tall  and  tapering  ash- 
trees  surrounding  it.  In  the  old  Latin  Life  of  St.  Fintan,  the  patron  of 
this  place,  it  is  called  Cluain  Ednech,  which  is  rendered  latilndum 
hcederosum,  i.e.  the  ivied  retreat.  Although  this  should  undoubtedly 
be  the  correct  etymon  ;  yet,  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  Letters  of  the 
Queen's  County,  Mr.  John  O'Donovan  is  of  opinion,  that  cluain,  now 
Anglicised  clon — has  rather  the  signification  in  English  of  a  laivn  or  a 
plain.  In  ninety-nine  instances  out  of  a  hundred,  as  he  tells  us,  the  places 
compounded  with  cluain  in  Ireland  are  bog-islands.  Such  is  the  case 
also,  in  reference  to  the  position  of  Clonenagh,  which  is  entirely  sur- 
rounded with  bog.  He  likewise  enumerates  twenty-one  townlands,  in 
this  very  parish,  compounded  with  clon  or  clone,  in  most  of  which  no 
eremitical  or  monastic  retreat  ever  existed,  and  nearly  all  of  which 
present  appearances,  corresponding  with  lawns,  plains,  or  bog-islands. 

35  O'er  roojless  ruins. — On  the  old  Map  of  Leix  and  Ophaly,  it  would 
seem,  that  the  monastery  of  Clonenagh  was  placed  on  the  left,  and  the 
parish  church  on  the  right  side  of  the  road  leading  from  Ballycaslane, 
now  Castletown,  or  from  Mountrath  to  Maryborough.  One  of  these 
had  been  set  apart  for  Protestant  worship,  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  or  of 
his  son  Charles  I.  The  ruins  of  that  parish  church  —unroofed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  but  yet  remaining — are  forty-five  feet 
long  and  twenty-one  broad.    They  were  orginally  much  more  extensive. 
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Not  far  removed  clear  streamlets  disembogue 

Their  gushing  waters  from  the  parent  wells36 
Beside  the  massive  walls  of  hoar  Cromogue,37 

Where  pious  freres  once  kept  their  lonely  cells ; 

For  such  the  tale  tradition  fondly  tells, 
When  sainted  Fintan 3S  wished  to  spread  his  rule 

His  brethren  loved  to  hear  their  abbey  bells 
Which  tolled  the  mystic  hours  for  choir  and  school 
From  the  first  yearly  feast  to  closing  days  of  Yule. 

XXVI. 

Like  those  twin  stars  that  watch  and  fade  by  turns,39 
Betimes  to  light  escapes  the  lost  Clonkeen,40 

Then  sets  in  gloom  'till  brighter  beacon  burns, 
And  once  again  faint  rays  illume  the  scene, 

The  Gothic  choir-arch — a  comparatively  modern  introduction — is  still 
tolerably  preserved,  but  it  is  of  poor  architectural  pretensions.  The 
eastern  gable,  called  a  Beann  Eidhneach,  by  Mr.  John  O'Donovan, 
contains  a  window  in  the  Gothic  style,  but  round  and  wide  within.  Some 
fragments  of  masonry  in  the  interior  are  the  only  portions  that  can  be 
considered  very  ancient. 

36  The  parent  wells. — The  clear  and  large  basin  of  water,  known  as 
St.  Fintan's  Well  at  Cremogue,  has  lately  been  enclosed  at  some  con- 
siderable cost,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  pious  lady,  a  native  of 
the  neighbourhood.  She  visited  the  place  from  her  home  in  the  United 
States,  whence  she  travelled  for  that  special  purpose. 

37  Hoar  Cromogue. — About  three  miles  from  Clonenagh,  the  old  quad- 
rangular church  of  Cromogue,  within  that  parish,  with  its  stunted  square 
tower  attached,  may  be  seen  within  a  graveyard,  still  much  frequented. 
Regarding  its  history,  little  at  present  seems  to  be  known  ;  nor  does 
local  tradition  throw  much  light  on  it,  further  than  to  state,  that  formerly 
Cromogue  had  been  a  chapel  of  ease  or  dependency  on  the  great 
monastery  at  Clonenagh. 

38  When  sainted  fin  tan. — The  peasantry  state,  that  St.  Fintan  first 
inhabited  Cromogue,  and  afterwards  choose  to  live  in  Clonenagh.  An 
ancient  causeway  extended  through  the  low  moory  lands  between  both 
places  ;  but,  it  has  been  of  late  years  much  improved  and  used  as  a 
county  road.  The  people  state,  that  it  had  been  miraculously  opened 
in  one  night  by  St.  Fintan,  to  serve  as  a  passage  between  Clonenagh 
and  Cromogue, 
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With  long  and  misty  intervals  between  : 
Darkly  as  night  withdraws  in  sable  pall 

Hiding  her  pallid  face  and  sombre  mien,41 
So  veiled  by  distant  time  dun  shadows  fall 
On  sites  almost  unknown  our  annals  still  recall. 

XXVII. 

For  beauty's  wasting  bloom  touched  by  decay 
More  pure  and  fond  grows  love,  as  sorrow  paints 

The  last  sad  trace  of  sunlight's  flitting  ray 
Sinking  on  graves  so  feebly  ere  it  faints  : 
Bocloon 42  in  dust  holds  relics  of  the  saints, 

Their  shrines  removed,  still  names  to  memory  dear 
Survive  and  solace  thought :  vain  our  complaints 

"When  the  soul  conjures  visions — even  here 
From  death  their  shades  depart  and  glorified  appear. 


39  Those  twin  stars  that  watch  and  fade  hy  turns. — The  motions  of 
Castor  and  Pollux  are  thus  described  by  astronomers. 

40  The  lost  Clonkeen. — The  site  of  Clonkeen,  in  the  united  parishes 
of  Clonenagh  and  Clonagheen,  barony  of  Maryborough  West,  lies  a  mile 
or  two,  on  the  left  side  of  the  high  road,  leading  from  Maryborough  to 
Mountrath,  but  all  traces  of  the  church  and  cemetery  there  are  now 
quite  obliterated.  High  ditches,  topped  with  tall  hawthorn  hedges  and 
fine  ash-trees,  reveal  a  part  of  the  former  fence  ;  and  the  older  country 
people  living  near  the  place  show  the  spot,  where  formerly  numerous 
interments  took  place.  It  is  said,  that  St.  Fintan  of  Clonenagh,  whose 
feast  occurs  on  the  17th  of  February,  had  been  educated  by  a  pious 
priest,  who  lived  at  Clonkeen  in  the  sixth  century.  The  names  of 
several  saints  in  the  Irish  Calendar  are  stated  to  have  been  connected 
with  a  Clonkeen  ;  but,  as  other  places  in  Ireland  are  similarly  named,  it 
is  difficult  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  can  all  be  assigned  to  this 
exact  locality. 

41  Hiding  her  pallid  face  and  sombre  mein. — So  is  the  deity  Nox 
represented  by  the  pagan  painters  and  sculptors. 

42  Bocloon. — In  the  amalgamated  parishes  of  Clonenagh  and  of 
Clonagheen  liesBo-chluain,  where  a  bishop,  Froechan,  formerly  resided. 
St.  .Engus  the  Culdee,  at  his  Feilire,  at  the  20th  day  of  November, 
invites  his  readers  to  invoke  Escon  Froechan,  near  Sliabh  Bloom, 
His  commentator  adds,  that  Eps.  Froechan  lies  at  Bo-cluain,  in  Laighis 
(Leix),  to  the  east  of  Clonenagh.     The  same  annotator  offers  various 
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y 

Bathleague 43  forsaken  now  was  long  the  court 44 

Where  Parnell's  cheer  had  wooed  the  festive  throng,45 

Admired  by  men  of  mind,  the  sons  of  sport 
Even  found  a  host  their  revels  to  prolong. 
Brave,  frank  and  kind,  intolerant  of  wrong, 


conjectures  to  account  for  this  bishop  receiving  the  title  Escon,  and 
supposes  it  to  have  been  conferred  from  the  circumstance  of  the  king  of 
Leinster  having  been  killed,  whilst  enjoying  the  luxury  of  a  bath  at  Nas. 
The  name  of  this  holy  bishop  is  not  remembered  at  Bocloon,  while  no 
ruins  of  his  church  or  religious  establishment — if  we  except  a  burial 
place — are  found  there  at  the  present  day.  The  cemetery  was  greatly 
resorted  to  by  the  neighbouring  people  for  the  burial  of  their  deceased 
friends  and  relatives  until  the  famine  years.  Then  an  auxiliary  work- 
house had  been  opened  near  it,  and  numbers  of  the  paupers  dying  there 
were  buried  indiscriminately  among  the  family  places  of  interment.  At 
present,  and  as  a  consequence,  this  greatly  over- crowded  and  ancient 
graveyard  has  been  altogether  disused  by  people  living  in  the  vicinity. 

43  Kathleagne. — Adjoining  the  Dysart  Hills,  in  the  parish  of  Kilcol- 
manbane,  are  the  demesne  and  mansion  of  Rathleague,  formerly  the 
seat  of  Sir  John  Parnell,  Bart.,  Chancellor  of  the  Irish  Exchequer,  and 
a  leading  political  character  in  the  Irish  Parliament  towards  the  close 
of  the  last  century.  Although  acting  with  the  Government  on  other 
occasions,  he  was  a  steady  and  persistent  opponent  of  the  Legislative 
Union  with  Great  Britain,  against  which  measure  he  spoke  and  voted. 
He  was  afterwards  elected  to  represent  the  Queen's  County  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament  ;  but  he  died  somewhat  suddenly  in  London  on  the 
5th  of  December,  1S01. 

44  The  court. — Sir  Richard  Colt  Hore,  who  wrote  "Journal  of  a 
Tour  in  Ireland,  a.d.  1806  " — published  at  London  the  following  year 
— describes  his  journey  from  Ballyroan  to  Emo.  He  alludes  to  the 
well-wooded  seat  of  the  Parnell  family  on  the  right,  and  to  its 
ornamented  pleasure  grounds.  A  rot  undo  there  is  remarked  as  a 
conspicuous  feature  ;  while  its  architecture  is  stated  to  have  been  bad 
and  its  columns  too  slender.  It  had  a  balustrade  at  top.  See  p.  154. 
At  first  a  member  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  where  he  voted  against  the 
Union,  Henry  Brooke  Parnell,  son  of  Sir  John,  succeeded  to  the 
baronetcy  in  1812,  and  lived  there  for  a  considerable  time,  while  he 
was  greatly  distinguished  for  his  advocacy  of  the  Catholic  claims  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament. 

4'J  Where  Parnell 's  cheer  had  wooed  the  festive  throng. — During  his 
time,  when  retiring  from  the  fatigues  of  office  in  Dublin  to  his  country 
seat  at  Rathleague,  Sir  John  Parnell  lived  there  in  a  truly  hospitable  style, 
loved  hunting,  and  cultivated  much  the  society  of  the  country  gentlemen. 
He  was  rarely  unattended  by  distinguished  visitors,  and  the  peasantry 
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The  older  peasants  there  record  his  praise, 

Worthy  the  sire,  his  son  46  yet  lives  in  song, 
Our  rustic  lyrists  loved  to  tune  and  raise — -47 
His  zeal  for  Ireland's  cause  inspired  their  grateful  lays. 

XXIX. 

Congenial  thoughts  had  linked  the  name  of  Moore 43 

With  Parnell's  in  a  firm,  abiding  chain ; 
Their  warning  eloquence  and  wisdom  pour 

Vainly  the  light  on  dark  and  trait'rous  stain 

were  accustomed  to  relate  many  anecdotes,  especially  referring  to  his 
convivial  and  vivacious  habits.  He  was  called  "the  brave  Irishman," 
which  character  he  always  maintained  ;  while  his  son  Henry  afterwards 
received  the  soubriquet  of  "  the  handsome  Irishman,"  because  of  his 
regular  features  and  clear  complexion.  At  one  time,  it  is  related,  Sir 
John  left  his  groom  and  a  splendid  hunter  he  greatly  prized  in 
Dublin,  while  he  lived  in  the  country.  Wishing  to  have  the  earliest 
intelligence  of  important  public  news  expected  by  the  packet  from 
England,  the  groom  received  a  despatch  at  the  Castle,  and  mounting 
the  hunter  immediately,  he  gallopped  over  fifty  miles  to  Rathleague, 
which  he  reached  within  two  hours.  The  horse  was  covered  with  foam, 
so  that  when  the  rider  alighted  before  the  hall  door  of  the  mansion  and 
delivered  the  despatch  to  Sir  John,  the  animal  was  utterly  exhausted 
and  dropped  dead  on  the  instant. 

46  His  son. — Sir  Henry  Brooke  Parnell  wrote  a  "Historical  Apology 
for  the  Irish  Catholics,"  a  "  History  of  the  Penal  Laws,"  and  several 
other  political  tracts.  He  represented  the  Queen's  County  as  Member 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  he  took  a  prominent  part  there  for  a 
succession  of  years  ;  for  a  time  he  was  Minister  at  War  in  Lord  Grey's 
Government,  while  during  the  Melbourne  Administration  he  was  Pay- 
master-General of  the  Forces.  He  was  created  Lord  Congleton,  on  the 
nth  of  August,  1841,  but  his  lamented  death  took  place  on  the  8th  of 
June  the  following  year,  at  the  age  of  65. 

47  Our  rustic  lyrists  loved  to  tune  and  raise. — The  present  writer 
bears  in  vivid  recollection  some  of  their  electioneering  and  political 
ballads — usually  the  composition  of  country  schoolmasters — and  which 
were  adapted  to  popular  airs.  These  were  chaunted  with  great  vigour 
by  ballad  singers,  male  and  female,  at  fairs,  markets,  and  public  gather- 
ings. Sir  Henry  Parnell's  praises  were  often  the  theme  of  rude  lines 
and  rugged  rhymes,  sometimes  amusing  and  ridiculous  in  their  conceits 
and  figurative  expressions,  yet  frequently  in  smooth  versification, 
eulogistic  of  the  popular  hero,  and  denunciatory  of  his  political 
opponents.  They  illustrated  a  style  of  vehement  and  excited  language 
and  allusion,  that  can  scarcely  be  revived  in  those  days  of  electoral 
balloting  and  business-like  polling. 
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'That  ushered  in  this  age  with  shame  and  pain.49 
Still  the  sloped  woods  of  Lamberton  extend 

Around  their  shadowed  mansion :  once  the  fane 
Prepared  to  feast  the  pilgrim  guest  and  friend,50 
With   welcome  genius  claimed,  where  taste  and  culture 
blend. 

XXX. 

Beside  the  hoar  and  ivy-walled  Straboe,51 

Within  its  nave  unroofed  some  age  unknown, 

Swards  rise  o'er  graves  of  mortals  resting  low, 
But  seldom  tourist  seeks  a  spot  so  lone. 
Only  the  rustic  groups  full  oft  bemoan 


48  Congenial  thoughts  had  linked  the  name  of  Moore. — In  close 
proximity  with  Rathleague  are  the  demesne  and  house  of  Lamberton, 
parish  of  Dysart  Enos.  During  the  last  century  this  fine  seat  belonged 
to  Sir  John  Tydd,  an  intimate  friend  of  Sir  John  Parnell  and  of  the 
illustrious  Right  Hon.  Henry  Grattan.  Sir  John  Tydd  greatly  loved 
the  scenery  around  his  place,  and  it  is  stated  that  when  his  age  and 
infirmities  increased,  he  desired  to  be  wheeled  in  a  bath  chair  through 
the  grounds,  and  in  anticipation  of  his  approaching  death,  he  often 
exclaimed  :  "Oh,  Lamberton,  Lamberton,  must  I  leave  you?"  After 
his  decease,  the  property  passed  into  the  possession  of  Arthur  Moore, 
afterwards  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas.  He  was  a  steady  anti- 
Unionist,  while  he  always  cultivated  the  friendship  and  society  of  Sir 
John  Parnell,  and  of  his  son,  Sir  Henry.  Like  Rathleague,  Lamber- 
ton's  house  and  woods  are  now  in  a  sad  state  of  neglect  and  decay. 

4<J  Shame  and  pain. — Allusion  is  made  to  those  infamous  means 
employed  to  effect  the  Legislative  Union  between  England  and  Ireland 
by  William  Pitt,  and  his  chief  agent  in  corruption,  Lord  Castlereagh, 
in  1800.  These  particulars  are  most  graphically  and  specifically 
recorded  in  Sir  Jonah  Barrington's  valuable  work,  "  Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
Irish  Nation." 

50  The  pilgrim  guest  and  friend. — During  his  tour  through  Ireland  in 
1825,  the  Wizard  of  the  North  was  entertained  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Judge  Arthur  Moore  at  Lamberton  Park.  See  Lockhart's  "  Life  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,"  chap,  lxiii. 

61  Ivy-walled  Straboe. — The  highly  pointed  gable  of  Straboe  and 
portions  of  its  side-walls  are  to  be  seen,  adjoining  the  high  road  from 
Stradbally  to  Mountmellick,  and  near  the  Great  Heath  of  Maryborough. 
In  the  Dinnsheanchus — an  Irish  tract  which  professes  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  local  denominations— a  legend  is  inserted  relative  to 
Straboe.     Its  cemetery  is  undoubtedly  very  ancient.     Straboe,  in  its 
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When  mourners  there  with  burial  trains  attend  ; 

The  widowed  wife  weeps  over  some  rude  stone,52 
Or  childless  parent,  or  deploring  friend, 
Sighs  for  the  happier  days  while  rushing  tears  descend. 

XXXI. 

Beneath  Morett53  are  runnels  :  water  cress 

And  dark  green  sedge  seem  floating  o'er  the  springs ; 

There  purple  hare-bells  bend  in  graceful  tress, 
Along  the  verdant  banks  light  zephyr  brings 


original  Irish  form,  Sratk-boe,  signified  the  holme  of  the  cows.  It  is 
locally  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  ;  thus,  Straboe. 
It  contains  a  ruined  church.  Near  it  on  Shane  hill,  and  in  a  townland 
bearing  the  same  name,  stood  an  old  castle,  the  ruins  of  which  are  yet 
traceable.  It  was  one  of  the  forts,  dependent  on  Dunamase,  and  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Lord  Mortimer,  when  in  possession  of  that 
fortress.  Shian  Castle  appears  on  the  old  Map  of  Leix  and  Ophaly, 
and  also  on  the  engraved  map  of  the  Down  Survey,  as  Shane.  On  the 
latter,  Shraghboe  is  also  written.  The  social  condition  of  the  people 
living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shean  Castle,  near  Straboe,  in  the  year 
1776,  has  been  well  described  by  the  intelligent  and  observant  English 
tourist,  Arthur  Young.  At  this  period,  Dean  Coote  tenanted  the 
castle,  and  tradition  yet  preserves  the  recollection.  Dairy  farms  and 
the  manufacture  of  cheese  were  then  profitable  branches  of  industry ; 
flax  was  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  while  female  domestic 
employments,  such  as  flax  and  wool-spinning,  engaged  the  services  of 
weavers  and  wool  combers.  See  Arthur  Young's  "Tour  in  Ireland, 
in  the  years  1776,  1777,  1778,  and  1779,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  78  to  84.  Dublin 
edition,  17S0,  Svo.  All  these  occupations  have  disappeared  since  the 
earlier  part  of  the  present  century.  Agricultural  industry  is  now  solely 
attended  to,  nor  has  the  improvement  of  land  advanced  in  an  equal 
ratio.  The  comforts  and  numbers  of  the  population  have  since  greatly 
diminished,  with  the  abandonment  of  local  manufactures  and  trade. 

62  The  widowed  wife  weeps  over  some  rude  stone. — An  affecting  sight, 
which  the  writer  has  on  some  occasions  witnessed,  in  Irish  country 
graveyards. 

63  Beneath  Morett. — This  castle  is  now  a  picturesque  old  ruin,  and 
its  massive  walls  are  covered  with  ivy,  on  the  brow  of  an  elevated 
hillock.  That  stronghold  was  formerly  built  by  the  Fitzgeralds,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  or  peihaps  earlier,  and  held  as  a  fortified  mansion 
with  outworks.  Their  descendants  occupied  it  to  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  In  the  valley  beneath  its  walls  are  several  large  wells  of 
water,  which  form  a  small  rivulet  in  their  course  to  the  Derryvarragh. 
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The  humming-bee  with  honey  loaded  wings 
To  sip  from  blossomed  pastures  essence  sweet. 

The  brook  to  Derry varragh's  gambollings 54 
Soon  finds  an  orient  course  and  depth  to  greet 
The  Barrow's  rolling  tide,  where  the  merged  waters  meet. 

XXXII. 

Still  onward  let  them  pour,  stilly  and  solemn 

With  spreading  waves  that  turbid  swell  and  sweep 
Above  the  soil  depressed  of  flooded  holm, 

Scarce  topping  o'er  the  surface  of  that  deep. 

On  covered  meadows  placid  let  them  sleep, 
As  once  they  slept  beneath  the  alder  screen 

Skirting  the  forest  verge.     The  moors  yet  steep 
With  blackened  moisture  roots  and  stems,  between 
Those  rush-crowned  swamps  that  tinge  their  leaves  with 
darkest  green. 

XXXIII. 

There  at  the  junction  waters  flat  and  lone, 

The  paths  full  oft  submerged,  no  hill  is  found ; 

Yet  here,  the  ancient  chiefs  a  breasted  cone 
Of  earthwork  broadly  based,  high  over  ground, 
And  built  it  amply  wide  ;  the  swelling  mound 

Enclosed  an  ambit  large  for  their  stronghold, 

Where  warriors  lined  the  ramparts,  girdled  round 

With  watery  trenches  deep,  which  safely  fold 
The  ranks  within  their  Fort  from  daring  foes  and  bold. 


&4  To  Derry  varragh's  gambollings.— The  Derry  varragh  River  has  its 
rise  in  the  parish  of  Kilteale,  a  short  distance  south  from  the  Heath 
Lodge,  and  passing  near  the  old  cemetery  at  Killiney,  it  runs  north- 
wards near  to  Morett  Castle.  Thence  the  stream  takes  several  winding 
bends  eastwards  to  the  river  Barrow,  through  a  low-lying  country 
formerly  thickly  wooded.  At  the  junction  was  raised  artificially  the 
remarkable  ancient  Dun  or  fortress,  now  known  as  Dunrally,  round 
which  a  deep  trench  had  been  dug,  and  which  is  filled  with  water  from 
the  adjoining  Derry  varragh,  of  great  depth  at  this  point. 
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XXXIV. 

Dunrally 55  frowned  defiance  ;  still  the  spears 

Of  sturdy  heroes  glittered  on  its  crest ; 
Brave  Conall  Ultach's  helmet,  'mid  his  peers, 

Shone  high  and  bright,  while  Luirgnen's  manly  breast 

Heaved  valorous  with  his  pointed  lance  at  rest, 
To  meet  the  shock  of  Gaithin's  lordly  son, 

Now  clambering  up  with  clansmen  sorely  prest 
From  vantage  ground  above  ;  yet,  struggling  on, 
The  final  rush  he  made — Dunrally's  lost  and  won. 


xxxv. 
Here  through  more  peaceful  times  in  honoured  age, 

Lord  of  the  soil  a  grateful  nation  gave,56 
Dwelt  one  within  his  mansion,  great  and  sage, 

Yet  careworn  as  his  years  verged  to  the  grave 


66  Dunrally. — Originally,  this  fort  was  a  stronghold  of  the  O'Moores, 
and  that,  too,  at  a  period  exceedingly  remote.  However,  it  seems  to 
have  been  taken  from  them,  and  it  was  occupied  by  two  chiefs  named 
Conall  Ultach  and  Luirgnen,  with  a  garrison,  A.D.  860.  Cinnedidh, 
the  son  of  Gaithin,  Chief  of  Leix,  again  took  possession  oft  it,  on  the 
fifth  of  the  ides  of  September,  that  same  year,  according  to  the  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters.  After  heavy  rains  the  Barrow  is  usually  swollen 
for  miles  along  its  banks,  in  this  level  part  of  its  course,  once  well 
wooded,  and  now  covered  only  with  sedgy  meadows  and  cold  pasture 
soils. 

56  Loj-d  of  the  soil  a  grateful  nation  gave. — During  the  last  century r 
after  the  Irish  Parliament  had  voted  ,£50.000  to  the  Right  Honourable 
Henry  Grattan,  for  his  services  to  Ireland,  a  considerable  amount  of 
this  public  money  was  invested  in  the  purchase  of  a  large  estate  from 
Admiral  Cosby,  in  which  the  parish  of  Moyanna,  containing  the  Fort 
of  Dunrally,  was  included.  Within  the  enclosure  of  this  remarkable 
old  fort,  Henry  Grattan  erected  a  villa  residence,  on  the  banks  of  the 
River  Barrow,  and  it  was  surrounded  by  gardens  to  the  verge  of  the 
circular  fosse.  An  approach  from  the  high  road  along  the  river  banks 
was  planted  with  trees,  which  have  since  flourished.  Thither  the 
renowned  orator  and  patriot  was  accustomed  to  repair  from  Tinne- 
hinch,  and  to  reside,  whenever  he  sought  retirement  from  the  busy 
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(  He  hoped  to  find  at  home.57     Could  we  not  save 
From  distant  London's  hold  his  dear  remains  1 

Trusted  and  true,  high-souled  and  nobly  brave, 
Our  Grattan  sleeps  afar — no  tear-drop  stains 
The  dust  above  his  tomb,  who  rent  our  country's  chains. 


xxxvi. 
Those  roofless  crumbling  walls,  those  noteless  graves, 

No  pilgrim  traveller  from  distance  bring; 
Were  his  fond  wish  fulfilled,58  beyond  the  waves 

That  chafe  our  Isle  Moyanna's  fame  ought  ring, 

When  patriot  bards  our  Grattan's  dirge  might  sing 
His  honoured  corpse  no  alien  soil  should  guard 

Nor  stately  spandril  arches  o'er  it  spring  ;59 
Well  had  it  mouldered  'neath  Moyanna's  sward, 
That  guerdon  genius  won,  yet  poor  for  his  reward. 


scenes  of  his  life.  On  this  estate,  also,  were  situated  the  old  church 
ruins  of  Moyanna,  having  an  ancient  cemetery  attached,  and  in  this 
had  Henry  Grattan  desired  to  be  interred.  He  was  accustomed, 
during  his  visits  to  this  estate,  to  converse  very  freely  with  his  tenants 
in  their  houses  and  on  their  farms,  while  to  all  of  them  he  was  person- 
ally known  and  greatly  endeared.  His  habits  of  life  were  extremely 
simple,  when  he  spent  his  days  at  Dunrally. 

57  He  hoped to  find  at  hotne. — His  son,  Henry  Grattan,  Esq.,  M.P. 
for  Meath,  heard  this  wish  reiterated  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1820,  the  day 
before  his  illustrious  father  died.  "As  to  my  person,  I  wish  to  be 
laid  in  Moyanna.  I  would  rather  be  buried  there." — "  Memoirs  of  the 
Life  and  Times  of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Grattan,"  vol.  v.,  chap,  xv., 
P-  553- 

68  Were  his  fond  wish  ptlfilled. — To  his  dear  friend,  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Berwick,  Henry  Grattan  had  confided  his  wish  to  be  buried  in 
Moyanna,  and  he  repeated  it  on  the  last  occasion  of  his  leaving  Ireland 
for  London,  when  his  immediately  approaching  death  was  anticipated 
by  himself,  his  family,  and  the  Irish  people. 

69  Aor  stately  spandril  arches  o'er  it  spring. — Some  of  Grattan's 
titled  friends  in  London  desired  his  remains  should  be  honoured  with 
a  grave  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  after  death,  however,  they  iorgot  to 
raise  his  tomb. 
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XXXVII. 
Beneath  "Westminster's  fane,  beside  the  clay 

Of  orators  and  statesmen,  bards  and  sages, 
Our  Grattan  rests  :60  near  lies  cold  Castlereagh, 

His  sculptured  form  in  stone  may  stand  for  ages.61 

The  patriot  chief  shall  grace  our  hist'ry's  pages 
Through  the  past  glorious  days,  ere  blood  and  shame 

The  heartless  placeman  brought,  and  venal  wages 
Glutting  corruption's  greed,  left  his  foul  name 
Like  Erostratus 62  doomed  to  live  in  damning  fame. 

XXXVIII. 

Oh,  ever  noble  Grattan  !  proudly  stand 

In  bright  relief  thy  manhood's  prime  of  years, 

Which  wrenched  the  shackles  from  a  fettered  land, 
When  rose  in  might  our  myriad  volunteers  !63 
Thy  voice  inspired  a  hopeful  nation  cheers 

To  right  and  liberty  soon  cpienched  in  gloom : 
That  harvest  bloomed  at  first,  yet  left  the  tares 

Of  vile  intrigue  and  bribe  to  seal  its  doom — 
Thou  cradling  Freedom's  birth  wept  tears  above  her  tomb.64 


60  Our  G7-attan  rests. — Only  a  small  stone  inscribed  with  his  name  is 
hidden  from  the  public  gaze  under  the  church  benches  in  one  of  the 
transepts  within  the  Abbey,  but  it  lies  beside  the  grave  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Charles  James  Fox. 

6'  His  sculptured  form  in  stone  may  stand  for  ages. — The  unhappy 
circumstances  attending  the  death  of  that  bad  Iriihmanare  well  known, 
and  on  the  pedestal  of  his  statue  is  truly  inscribed  :  "  Ireland  will  long 
recollect  the  statesman  of  the  Legislative  Union." 

62  Like  Erostratus . — To  acquire  an  unenviable  notoriety  and  to  carry 
down  his  name  to  posterity,  he  burned  the  beautiful  temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus,  and  thus  achieved  the  object  of  his  ambition. 

63  Our  myriad  volunteers. — In  the  uniform  of  a  colonel  of  volunteers, 
Henry  Grattan  moved  the  Declaration  of  Irish  Independence.  After- 
wards he  became  Captain  of  a  Yeomanry  Corps,  and  as  it  was  mainly 
composed  of  his  own  Catholic  tenants,  it  was  called  in  derision  by  other 
Orange  companies  The  Virgin  Jl/ary's  Corps. 

64  Ihou  cradling  Freedom's  birth  wept  tears  above  her  tomb. — Allusion 
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EPODE. 
THE  PROPHECY. 

Spirit  of  Liberty !  glorious  and  beautiful 

Often  through  traitors  o'er-rnastered  and  crost, 
Faint  though  you  fail  in  the  struggle — yet  dutiful 

Still  are  we  speeding  a  cause  that  seemed  lost. 
Planted  in  hearts  ever  beating  for  Freedom, 

Loyal  and  steadfast  for  country  and  right, 
Fair  spring  thy  germs,  deep-rooted,  while  speed  on 

A  people  unconquered  and  braced  for  the  fight. 

Never  be  ended  the  war  with  oppression, 

Sown  in  corruption  it  preludes  decay; 
Light  once  appearing  hath  laws  of  progression, 

Darkness  must  fade  with  the  dawning  of  day. 
Our  nation  for  long  disunited  and  shaded 

Shall  strive  for  her  future,  redeeming  the  past, 
With  life-pulses  strong,  and  her  laurels  unfaded, 

New  destinies  bringing  to  flourish  and  last. 


is  made  here  to  the  celebrated  words  of  the  Irish  patriot  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Union  Bill  :  "  Yet,  I  do  not  give  up  the  country;  I  see 
her  in  a  swoon,  but  she  is  not  dead.  Though  in  her  tomb  she  lies 
helpless  and  motionless,  still  there  is  on  her  lips  a  spirit  of  life,  and  on 
her  cheek  a  glow  of  beauty," 

"  Thou  art  net  conquered  ;  beauty's  ensign  yet 
Is  crimson  on  thy  lips  and  in  thy  cheeks, 
And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there." 
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SIXTH  CANTO. 


SUBJECTS. 
Distant  View  of  Slieve  Bloom— Old  historic  Sites — The  Tonnet  and 
Delour    Rivers — Ballyfin — Source   of  the   Owenbeg    River — Dysart- 
Gallen  —  Hey  wood    Demesne  —  Ballynakill  —  Kilcronan  —  Tulore  — 
ALbey-Leix — Closing  Reflections — Epode  :  The  Memory  of  the  Past. 


I. 

I've  oft  from  casement  viewed  the  glowing  west, 

When  brilliant  tints  the  shadowy  mountains  won, 
As  ruddy  orange  tinge  or  purpled  vest 

Spread  slow  and  far,  while  fell  the  setting  sun. 

Rose-coloured  shapes  appeared,  and  faintly  dun 
Those  drifting  clouds,  leviathans  of  air, 

Through  the  bright  azure  void  opaquely  run 
Or  evanescent  float  and  linger  there, 
"While  sank  day's  oriflamme  ]  behind  that  Alpine  lair.2 


1  Oriflamme. — This  was  the  name  given  to  the  royal  standard  of 
France  in  the  middle  ages,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
Latin  words  aurum,  ''gold,"  andflamma,  "flame,"  either  because  of 
its  bright  rose  colour  or  orange  tint — probably  resembling  the  Irish 
sunburst  banner — or  because  it  was  cut  into  a  shape  to  imitate  flame. 
The  oriflamme  of  the  French  at  Agincourt  is  stated  to  have  been  an 
oblong,  red  flag,  and  fashioned  into  five  points. 

2  That  Alpine  lair.  —  Reference  is  here  made  to  the  far  extending 
range  of  the  Slieve  Bloom  mountains.  These  formed  the  western 
boundary  of  ancient  Leix,  and  the  chain  runs  nearly  from  north  to  south. 
The  western  slopes  are  steep,  barren,  and  rugged,  while  they  are  almost 
uninhabited,  and  afford  only  tracts  for  grazing.  The  eastern  slopes  are 
diversified  with  very  picturesque  and  wild  scenery,  in  the  upper  glens 
and  ravines,  through  which  numberless  rivulets  flow,  and  where  large 
herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  find  abundant  pasturage.  Nearer 
the  foot  of  those  mountains  are  several  fine  mansions  and  comfortable 
farm  houses  ;  while  the  land  is  well  fenced  and  cultivated,  especially 

on  the  lower  ascents. 
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II. 

Sublimely  sinks  the  summer  sun  in  splendour 

Burnishing  cottage  windows  as  he  glows, 
Where  in  their  humble  folds  those  pledges  tender 

Of  youth  and  love  the  mountain  parent  knows ; 

Fragrant  as  germ  of  spring  or  petal  blows, 
So  fresh  and  pure  his  halcyon  homely  pleasures, 

Which  last  from  dawn  to  evening's  twilight  close, 
Simple  the  life  he  leads,  nor  envious  measures 
His  with  their   lot  who   gain   earth's   rare   and   fleeting 
treasures. 

in. 
Involved  and  subtile  as  our  fancies  rove 

Changing  their  moods  at  moments — so  each  day 
Th'  unwearied  hours  through  circling  seasons  move ; 

Oft  the  iced  earth  in  snow-wreath  drapery  lay, 

And  oft  the  uplands  bleak  through  Winter's  gray 
Faded  from  view  beneath  their  gloomy  vest; 

Like  billowy  tides  that  surge  along  some  bay 
On  beach  exposed,  oft  rain-clouds  swept  each  crest, 
And  swelled  the  river-currents  gathering  from  the  West. 


IV. 
The  timid  covey  starts  from  tufts  of  broom, 

The  plover  rises  from  its  oozy  bed, 
On  those  dark  moorland  slopes  of  moist  Slieve  Bloom, 

Where  once  the  gnarled  oaks  wide  thickets  spread  ; 

Each  forest  giant  reared  his  haughty  head, 
Veiling  from  mid-day  sun  the  copse  below, 

'Till  summer  green  to  yellow  autumn  sped 
Strewing  wild  glades  with  leaflets  falling  slow 
And  back  to  earth  consigned  beneath  the  wiut'ry  snow. 
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V. 

Through  gorges  steep  the  mountain  rills  distend 

When  eye  profanes  the  Naiad  haunt  of  yore, 
Whence  from  enchanted  well 3  their  waters  send 
Black  heathery  stems,  as  down  they  hoarsely  roar- 
Turbid  with  rain,  the  brackish  torrents  pour 
Along  the  Barrow's  course.4    A  drifting  wrack 

Streams,  too,  in  sullen  trail  through  lowlier  Nore, 
Resounding  glens  to  echoes  answering  back, 
While  floods  resistless  swell  and  drown  the  usual  track. 

VI. 
Where  through  Magh  Roigne  5  winds  the  devious  Nore 

From  the  broad  moor-lake6  and  beneath  the  height 

Of  wild  Slieve  Bloom,  the  pass  of  Bealaghmore7 

Reveals  Clonfert 8  Molua's  far-famed  site,9 


3  Enchanted  Well.  —  The  well  of  Sliab  Bladhma,  or  Slieve  Bloom, 
was  regarded  as  the  river  Barrow's  source.  If  any  person  touched  or 
even  gazed  upon  it,  the  sky  poured  down  torrents  of  rain,  until  the 
tutelary  spirit  of  the  spring  had  been  propitiated.  See  the  "  Dublin 
Illustrated  Journal,"  No.  4,  p.  53. 

4  Along  the  Barrow's  course. — The  River  Barrow  frequently  spreads 
over  whole  tracts  of  country,  after  heavy  rain  on  those  mountains, 
especially  in  the  more  open  and  flat  districts  through  which  it  passes. 

5  Magh  Roigne. — A  plain  which  lay  along  the  course  of  the  River 
Nore,  south  of  the  Slieve  Bloom  Mountains,  and  extending  from  the 
County  of  Tipperary  on  the  west,  through  the  southern  part  of  the 
Queen's  County,  and  northern  districts  of  Kilkenny  County. 

6  The  broad  moor-lake. — Near  its  source,  a  little  southward  from 
Roscrea,  the  River  Nore  passes  through  a  waste  tract  of  bog — which 
had  been  formerly  a  lake — and  from  which  ancient  boats  have  been  dug 
up  by  turf-cutters.  Some  portions  of  it  stiil  remain  constantly  under 
shallow  water. 

7  Bealaghmore. — This  was  one  of  the  ancient  highways  of  Ireland, 
and  leading  from  Leix  into  the  territory  of  Ely  O'Carroll.  An  ancient 
castle  may  be  seen  in  it,  and  alongside  the  modern  road  leading  from 
Borris-in-Ossory  to  Roscrea. 

8  Clonfert. — Anglicised  "the  field  of  miracles,"  where  St.  Molua, 
venerated  on  the  4th  of  August,  established  a  celebrated  monastery  in 
the  sixth  century.  The  renowned  St.  Bernard  alludes  to  it  as  giving 
birth  to  over  one  hundred  religious  houses. 
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•  By  princely  Berach 10  granted,  with  the  right 
To  hold  iu  peace  a  holy  founder's  Kule,11 

Like  beacon  guiding  brethren  on  to  light : 
Long  did  the  pious  learned  crowd  his  school, 
"Which  gleamed  afar  and  o'er  green  Monahincha's  pool.12 

VII. 
And  lower  still  alongside  Mena's  stream 13 

Where  the  arched  bridge14  spanned  o'er  each  flowered 
bank, 
With  brown  September's  feast 15  the  pilgrims  came 
At  patron  shrine  their  saint  to  praise  and  thank ; 


9  Mohid s~ far-famed  site. — The  ancient  foundation  of  St.  Lua — or  as 
endearingly  called  by  the  ancient  Irish,  Mo-Lua,  signifying  "  My  Lua  " 
— is  situated  within  Kyle  Parish,  in  the  barony  of  Clandonagh,  while 
the  old  monasteries  of  Menadrehid  and  of  Annatrim  were  in  the 
extensive  mountain  parish  of  Offerlane,  comprising  the  whole  of  Upper 
Ossory  Barony,  in  the  Queen's  County.  All  of  these  religious  estab- 
lishments lay  in  a  direct  line,  and  within  easy  reach  of  each  other,  on 
the  ancient  Ballaghmore,  or  "the  wide  roadway,"  which  had  formerly 
been  much  travelled.  The  scenery  and  views,  from  the  southern  slopes 
of  the  Slieve  Bloom  mountains  above  and  around  them,  are  both  varied 
and  romantic. 

10  Princely  Berach. — He  was  a  celebrated  King  of  Leix,  who  lived 
contemporaneously  with  St.  Molua. 

11 A  holy  founder 's  AWe.  — St.  Molua  is  one  of  the  eight  chief  founders 
of  distinctive  religious  Rules  for  monasteries  in  Ireland. 

u  Green  Monahincha's  pool. — Here  were  the  two  celebrated  Islands 
alluded  to  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  larger 
one  of  these  had  a  church  " antiques  religionis"  The  tradition  then 
prevailed,  that  no  woman  or  female  animal  could  enter  this  island  and 
long  survive.  The  smaller  island  then  had  a  chapel,  served  by  Culdees. 
This  was  known  as  the  Island  of  the  Living,  because  it  was  believed  no 
one  could  die  in  it.  "When  its  tenants  were  reduced  to  extremity  of 
misery  by  illness,  they  were  brought  over  in  a  boat  to  die  on  the  larger 
island.     See  "  Topographia  Ilibernica,"  Dist.  ii.,  cap.  iv. 

13 Mends  stream. — A  clear  mountain  rivulet,  which  after  a  short 
course  joins  the  River  Nore. 

11  1 he  arched  bridge Hence  the  townland  bears  the  name  Mena- 

drochid,  which  signifies  "  Mena-bridge." 

15  With  brown  September's  feast. — St.  Laisren,  Patron  of  Mcnadro- 
chid,  was  venerated  on  the  loth  day  of  September. 
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On  dusty  causeway,  war-steeds  restive  prank 
Past  young  and  old,  wood-kerne  and  mountaineer ; 

Shepherds  and  craftsmen  with  rough  warriors  rank, 
Matrons  and  maids  in  modest  garb  appear, 
Chiefs,  clerics,  bards  and  brehons,  laics  and  monks  were 
here. 

VIII. 
As  cark  and  sorrow  darkening  beauty's  face 

So  grey  or  livid  clouds  of  Winter  spread, 
On  hillock  front,  in  winding  dell,  they  trace 

Their  mournful  drapery  o'er  the  mountain's  head  ; 

Keen  bites  the  cold,  and  icy  pools  lie  dead, 
Leafless  the  groves  sigh  near  the  streamlet's  brim,16 

Where  shivering  penitents,  in  circles 17  tread, 
To  Kevaun 18  prayers  reciting,  and  to  Him, 
Lord  of  the  saints  revered,  at  ancient  Annatrim.19 

IX. 

Thence  stroll  we  onward  rushing  Tonnet's  course,20 
With  murmuring  music  ripples  curl  and  play  ; 

Yet,  if  we  chose  a  pathway  to  its  source 

Our  steps  should  bide  'till  flowers  the  scented  May. 


16  The  streamlet' 's  brim. — The  mountain  stream  of  the  Tonet  rushes 
through  lonely  dells  uncommonly  romantic,  and  passing  Annatrim's 
ancient  cemetery,  it  unites  with  the  River  Nore,  about  a  mile  below 
the  small  village  of  Coolrain. 

17  In  circles. — Circles  or  stations,  where  prayers  were  recited  by 
religious  votaries  in  Ireland,  are  usually  marked  by  stones  or  little 
cairns. 

18  To  Kevaun. — Thus  his  name  is  pronounced  by  the  peasantry,  and 
he  is  held  to  have  been  a  brother  to  the  celebrated  St.  Kevin,  founder 
of  Glendalough,  who  flourished  in  the  sixth  century.  In  the  Martyro- 
logy  of  Donegal,  the  feast  of  this  Caemhan  of  Eanach-Truim  in 
Laoighis,  in  the  west  of  Leinster,  is  set  down  at  the  3rd  of  November. 

19  Annatrim. — The  modernized  form  of  spelling  for  the  Irish  name 
of  Eanach-Truim. 

20  Rushing  Tonne? s  course. — The  River  Tonnet  gathers  some  smaller 
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Then  the  wild  dog-rose  blushes  on  its  spray, 
Etach  aromatic  thicket's  breath  perfumes, 

And  briar-bud  essence  greets  us  as  we  stray ; 
The  lucent  waves  even  mirror-like  illume 
Their  phantom  banks  beneath,  thus  doubly  spread  in  bloom. 

x. 

And  mustering  various  rills  from  mountain  head 
Impetuous  speeds  the  clear  and  swift  Delour, 

Through  deeper  glens  its  currents  wider  spread 

And  mark  their  course  with  more  destructive  power, 
When  falls  the  rain  in  oft-repeated  shower, 

Then  swells  its  bosom  broad  o'er  margin  green 
Sweeping  away  those  tufts  its  waves  devour, 

Receiving  to  its  flood  the  swollen  Killeen, 

And  hastening  to  the  Nore,  through  many  a  beauteous 

scene. 

XI. 

Still  in  thy  park-close,  beauteous  Ballyfin,21 
Tough  patriarchs  of  ancient  forests  stand 

Shading  the  sloping  lawn,  rough  fell,  and  linn, 
Their  branches  droop  majestically  grand  ; 
Towering  in  pride  of  place  on  rich  upland, 


rills  from  the  south-western  summits  of  the  Slieve  Bloom  Mountains, 
while  it  rolls  through  several  pretty  valleys  and  glens  in  an  easterly 
direction,  until  it  joins  the  Delour  River  below  Colraine  village,  in  the 
parish  of  Offerlane.  The  district  around  is  mostly  pastoral,  and  the 
scenery  along  its  banks  is  remarkable  for  variety  and  beauty.  Although 
in  fine  seasons  of  the  year,  the  stream  is  inconsiderable,  yet  after  heavy 
rains,  it  pours  along  in  deep  and  rapid  torrents. 

21  Beauteous  Ballyfin. — One  of  the  noblest  mansions  in  Ireland  is 
that  of  Ballyfin,  within  a  well-planted  and  enclosed  demesne.  It  is 
situated  in  the  barony  of  Maryborough  West,  and  in  the  Queen's  County. 
It  was  originally  a  part  of  the  demesne  lands  of  the  <  ''Mores,  chief- 
tains of  Leix.  At  this  day,  a  place  near  it  is  called  O'More's  Forest. 
In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  this  estate  was  in  possession  of  one 
Patrick  Crosbie.     His  great-grandson,  Sir  John  Crosbie,  Bart.,  having 
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Around  that  lordly  court,22  from  distance  seen 

On  terraced  height :  and  lengthening  plains  command 
Those  out-spread  views,  which  varied  part  between 
Ripe  corn  in  cultured  fields  and  pasture-ranges  green. 


espoused  the  royal  cause  of  Charles  I.  was  attainted  by  the  Parliament  j 
and  this  attainder  never  having  been  reversed,  at  the  Restoration,  the 
King  became  entitled  to  his  great  estate,  in  1663.  Ballyfin  was  granted 
to  Periam  Pole,  Esq.,  brother  to  Sir  John,  and  second  son  of  Sir 
William  Pole,  of  Shute,  in  Devonshire.  His  son,  William  Pole,  Esq., 
pulled  down  the  castle  erected  by  the  Crosbies,  and  he  built  a  more 
modern  house  on  its  site.  This  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  rebuilt  by 
his  son.  It  was  comprised  in  the  north  wing  of  a  subsequent  edifice. 
He  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Henry  Colley,  Esq.,  of  the  noble  family 
of  Mornington,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  four  daughters,  and  he 
died  in  October,  1704.  He  was  succeeded  by  Periam,  his  eldest  son, 
who  died  unmarried,  the  24th  of  April,  1748.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  younger  brother,  William  Pole,  Esq.,  who,  on  the  13th  of  August 
the  same  year,  married  Lady  Sarah  Moore,  only  daughter  to  Edward, 
the  fifth  Earl  of  Drogheda.  Soon  afterwards,  he  was  created  a  member 
of  his  Majesty's  Privy  Council  in  Ireland,  and  governor  of  the  Queen's 
County.  He  much  improved  this  seat  of  Ballyfin,  by  planting  wood  ; 
by  forming  a  lake  before  the  house ;  by  laying  out  extensive  gardens 
and  hot-houses  ;  and  by  erecting  an  elegant  and  a  commodious  square 
of  offices.  In  1778,  he  built  the  eastern  front,  consisting  of  a  magnifi- 
cent hall,  dining  room,  drawing  room,  library,  and  other  apartments, 
besides  several  bed-chambers ;  and  commanding  an  extensive  and 
beautiful  view  of  the  distant  country.  But  this  and  the  principal  part 
of  the  edifice  were  never  perfectly  finished  ;  for  its  patron,  Lady  Sarah, 
died  in  1780,  and  Mr.  Pole  soon  afterwards  departed  in  December, 
1781.  Both  were  universally  and  justly  lamented  by  all  ranks  of 
people.  They  were  regarded  as  the  parents  of  their  tenants,  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  poor,  the  steady  and  affectionate  friends  of  their  domestics. 
Their  urbanity  and  hospitality  endeared  them  to  all  those  of  whatever 
class,  who  had  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  their  acquaintance.  Dying 
without  issue,  and  being  the  last  representative  of  his  family  in  Ireland, 
Mr.  Pole  left  his  estate  by  will  to  a  third  cousin  by  his  mother,  the 
Honourable  William  Wesley,  second  son  to  the  Earl  of  Mornington, 
who  assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  Pole.  On  the  17th  of  May,  1784, 
he  married  Catherine  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Honourable 
John  Forbes,  admiral  of  his  Majesty's  fleet,  and  uncle  to  George,  Earl 
of  Granard.  To  the  family  of  Pole  belonged  the  celebrated  Arthur 
Wellesley,  Duke  of  Wellington,  born  in  Mornington  House,  Dublin. 
The  estate  passed  from  the  Poles  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and 
it  is  at  present  in  possession  of  Sir  Charles  Coote,  Bart. 

22  Around  that  loidly  court There  is  a  view  of  this  mansion,  as  it 

appeared  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  drawn  by  William 
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XII. 

Remote  and  trickling  from  a  mountain  height, 
Through  heathy  pools  and  sapling-choked  ravine, 

A  silvery  stream  one  moment  leaps  in  light, 
Then  hides  its  ripples  'neath  the  leafy  screen, 
'Till  gathering  strength  its  current  rolls23  between 

Hillocks  with  daisies  strown  on  either  side, 

So  freshly  flowered  those  banks  of  brightest  green 

Part — for  the  brook  swells  out  with  breast  of  pride 
Shimmering  blue  skies  and  shades  within  its  troublous  tide. 

XIII. 

It  forms  a  breadth  of  soul,  when  sunlight  gilds 
In  radiant  vesture  linn  and  blossomed  dell, 

To  strolL beside  each  clustering  thorn  that  shields 
Steep  curving  slopes  by  sheltered  fence  and  fell : 
But,  as  in  life,  the  lapse  of  time  will  tell 

How  manhood's  vigour  tends  to  swift  decay, 
From  gay  to  grave  more  solemn  thoughts  dispel 

Those  pleasing  visions  of  an  earlier  day, 
And  show  where  youth's  aspirings  pass  to  gloom  away. 

Beauford,  with  a  description  in  the  "  Anthologia  Hibernica,"  vol.  iv., 
July,  1794,  pp.  I,  2.  The  name  of  Clayton  is  attached  to  the  copper- 
plate engraving. 

23  '  Till  gathering  strength  its  current  rolls. — From  the  northern  slopes 
of  the  Collieries  Mountains,  dividing  the  Queen's  County  from  the 
County  of  Kilkenny,  several  small  streams  flow  down  their  respective 
deep  channels  in  a  succession  of  tiny  waterfalls,  and  then  unite  to  form 
the  picturesque  and  rapid  current,  known  as  the  Owenbeg  or  Avonbeg, 
the  English  rendering  of  which  means  "  The  Little  River."  Thisstream 
flows  through  a  deep  and  charming  valley,  on  all  sides  shaded  with  aged 
hawthorn  hedges  and  trees,  sending  forth  a  delicious  fragrance, 
especially  in  the  May  month,  when  their  bloom  is  at  the  full,  and  when 
primroses  in  fine  blow  enamel  all  the  banks.  The  ruined  church  of 
Dysart-Gallen  and  its  surrounding  cemetery  are  situated  beside  the 
Owenbeg,  the  ford  of  which  at  this  spot  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  uniting 
two  very  ancient  roads,  again  crossed  by  four  other  old  roads,  and  all 
radiating  in  dillerent  directions  from  the  church  up  and  down  the 
river's  course. 
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XIV. 

A  sad  and  silent  monitor  lies  near 

That  river's  lower  course,  in  sheltered  nook 

Mute  monument  of  man — his  work  is  here 
But  hcarly  desolate  and  changed  its  look, 
Since  living  men  its  vocal  choir  forsook. 

Now  Dysart-Gallen's  walls  24  no  roof-tree  hear, 
On  its  lone  arch  may  perch  the  hoding  rook, 

To  croak  lament  o'er  mortals  resting  there  25 
Whose  voices  once  were  raised  in  sacred  chaunt  or  prayer. 

xv. 

The  waving  lines  of  Haywood's  fair  demesne 26 

O'er  hill,  down  vale,  contoured  in  contrast  stand, 
Topped  by  some  column,  statue,  frieze  or  fane, 
*        By  "classic  Trench,"27  with  taste  and  judgment  planned; 
On  lakes  below,  by  breath  of  breeze  scarce  fanned 


24  Dysart-Gallen,s  ivalh. — These  show  the  plan  of  a  nave  and  choir  : 
only  the  western  gable  and  a  totteiing  belfry  surmounting  ruins  remain 
in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation,  with  the  crossing  wall,  containing 
the  choir  arch,  still  fairly  perfect.  The  side  walls  are  greatly  ruined, 
and  the  choir  has  been  razed  to  its  very  foundations. 

25  Mortals  resting  there. — The  cemetery  of  Dysart-Gallen  is  still 
greatly  frequented.  The  patron  of  this  place,  St.  Manchan,  is  venerated 
on  the  2nd  of  January. 

20  Haywood 's fair  demesne. — The  greatly  admired  demesne  of  Hay- 
wood, which  formerly  belonged  to  M.  F.  Trench,  Esq.,  and  which 
reflects  so  much  credit  on  the  care  and  skill  displayed  in  its  formation, 
is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Owenbeg  River.  Its  charming 
lakelets  and  islands  are  due  to  artificial  arangement,  while  various 
works  of  art  had  been  set  up  in  prominent  positions  by  the  former 
proprietor,  v»ho  contrived  to  bring  every  adjunct  of  a  naturally 
picturesque  surface-soil  into  prominent  relief.  The  woodlands  and 
their  products,  as  grouped,  add  no  small  attraction  to  the  varied 
grounds. 

27  Classic  Trench. — This  was  the  complimentary  soubriquet  bestowed 
upon  the  designer,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century. 
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Floats  the  white  swan  with  eye  of  sullen  pride 

And  neck  high-arched,  his  shadowy  form  scanned 
In  imaged  grandeur  'neath  the  glassy  tide 
Reflecting  skies,  green  bowers,  and  tufted  banks  beside.28 

XVI. 
Right  near  a  town29  commands  the  wide  champaign, 
Of  distant  date  its  fortress  frowned  in  might ,3° 
Baring  the  pass-ways  of  the  Nore's  rich  plain, 
In  stately  seeming  on  its  guarded  height : 


28  Reflecting  skies,  green  bowers,  and  tuf  ed  banks  beside. — A  beauti- 
fully illustrated  work,  entitled  ''Trench's  Views  of  Heywood,  Queen's 
County,''  contains  twenty-four  exquisite  plates,  etched  by  the  celebrated 
engraver,  Brocas.  Within  the  demesne  there  is  a  chalybeate  spring, 
and  this  lovejy  spot  is  frequently  resorted  to  by  pleasure  parties. 

29  Right  near  a  town. — Allusion  is  here  made  to  Ballynakill,  which 
appears  on  the  old  map  of  Leix,  compiled  about  the  year  1563,  within 
the  district  of  Gallen.  There,  it  is  demnominated  Ballaochillie,  and  it 
is  represented,  in  situ,  by  a  tower,  with  creneaux indentations.  Woods 
are  shown  on  either  side  of  it,  but  with  openings  between,  and  these 
extend  to  the  River  Greg,  as  it  is  called — now  the  Owenbeg — which 
passes  by  Kilcroenen,  and  thence  wends  its  course  on  to  the  River  Neure. 
This  it  joins  at  no  great  distance,  towards  the  south-west.  Ballynakill 
is  situated  within  the  parish  of  Dysart- Gallen,  in  the  barony  of  Cullenagh. 

30  Its  fortress  frowned  in  might. — Ballynakill  is  a  place  of  some 
antiquity,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  a  principal  seat  of  O'Kelly,  the 
Lord  of  Galin,  in  the  middle  ages.  With  the  fall  of  the  O'Mores, 
that  tribe  name  sunk  into  decay.  In  the  year  1606,  Sir  T.  Coatch, 
the  proprietor  of  Galline  Manor,  obtained  the  establishment  of  markets 
and  fairs  in  Ballynakill.  Sir  T.  Ridgeway  formed  an  English  plantation 
here,  in  the  reign  of  James  I. ;  and,  in  16 1 2,  this  town  was  incorporated 
with  considerable  privileges.  During  the  insurrection  of  1641,  the 
castle  was  taken  by  the  Confederate  Catholics.  It  was  afterwards 
cannonaded  by  General  Fairfax,  while  bravely  defended  by  its  garrison, 
until  compelled  to  surrender.  Some  ruins  of  the  former  castle  may  yet 
be  seen.  Under  the  Charter  of  James  I.,  the  corporation  consisted  of 
a  sovereign,  twelve  burgesses,  and  an  unlimited  number  of  freemen. 
Until  the  Union,  in  1800,  this  corporation  returned  two  members  to  the 
Irish  Parliament.  For  the  loss  of  such  a  family  privilege,  £15,000  was 
awarded  as  compensation  to  Charles,  Marquis  of  Drogheda.  During 
the  last  century,  its  manufactures  and  trade  had  been  very  important ; 
during  the  present,  these,  together  with  the  population  and  local 
improvements,  have  greatly  declined. 
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Its  wardens  held  defiance  in  the  fight, 
While  walls  unbreached  repulsed  the  circling  foe ; 

Yet  force  prevailed  to  cause  their  hapless  plight, 

When  from  the  Warren's  crest31  rude  fell  each  blow, 

Leaving  but  wrecks  to  stand,  their  blood  in  vain  to  flow. 

XVII. 

As  the  stream  murmurs  on,  Kilcronan's  earth  32 
Is  washed  with  every  torrent ;  mining  through 

And  underneath,  the  swollen  river's  girth 
Unveils  poor  mortal  lairs  to  mortal  view, 
When  the  loam-soil  wave-worn  doth  fall  anew, 

Still  lesser  seem  the  sites  of  crowded  graves, 
Where  from  a  time  remote  in  piles  they  grew, 

Nor  felt  the  action  of  disturbing  waves 
Oft  flushing  o'er  the  vale  when  Winter's  hoarse  flood  raves. 

XVIII. 

Here,  too,  in  flowering  May,  I  view  the  crowns 
Of  blooming  hawthorn  on  thy  slopes,  Tulore,33 

More  fragrant  than  sweet  incense  scenting  downs 
While  ope  the  snowy  blossoms  thickly  o'er 


31  The  Warren's  crest. — The  Warren  Hill,  adjoining  Heywood 
demesne,  is  said  to  have  been  the  spot,  where  the  Parliamentarian 
forces  established  their  batteries. 

32  Kilcronaris  earth. — The  old  cemetery  of  Kilcronan  and  a  fragment 
of  its  ruined  chinch  lie  near  the  town  of  Ballynnkill,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Owenbeg  River.  No  patron  day  or  tradition  remains,  at  present, 
to  connect  this  place  with  any  particular  St.  Cronan  ;  for  many  holy 
men  bearing  this  name  are  inscribed  on  the  Irish  Calendar.  The  river 
has  now  encroached  on  part  of  the  former  burial  ground,  and  it  has 
carried  away  a  considerable  portion,  not  alone  of  the  earth,  but  even 
of  human  remains.  When  the  writer  last  visited  the  place,  layers  of 
human  bones  and  also  pieces  of  coffins  were  sticking  out  through  the 
clay  on  the  soft  embankment  over  the  rapid  course  of  the  Owenbeg 
River. 

33  Tulore. — Tulore  cemetery  is  one  of  great  antiquity,  and  near 
Ballyroan,  it  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  gently  sloping  eminence.     Its 
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Thy  dead  beneath  the  turf.34    How  charmed  of  yore 
These  viewed  like  beauteous  scenes  round  their  last  rest 

With  gaze  delighted  ;  never  shall  they  more 
Deem  earthly  pleasures  worthy  mortal  zest, 
Compared  with  endless  joys  in  mansions  of  the  blest. 


XIX. 

Amid  the  solitude  of  woods  and  wolds 

The  patron  35  founds  a  home  for  spirits  blest : 

To  keep  God's  law  a  white-robed  choir  unfolds 
A  rule  of  life  austere,  yet  deemed  the  best 
To  lead  their  souls  from  sin  ;  few  ills  opprest 

Their  silent  meditative  hours  by  day  or  night, 
They  rose  betimes — with  intervals  of  rest — 

To  chant  their  Matin  Psalms,  and  torches  bright 
Dispelled  the  outward  gloom  from  chancel  gleaming  light.36 


former  circular  enclosure,  with  hawthorn  bushes  and  aged  trees  growing 
around  and  within,  presented  a  very  picturesque  appearance.  Of  late 
the  Poor  Law  Guardians  of  the  district  have  fenced  it  in  with  a  stone 
wall.  There  are  several  old  tombstones  in  the  graveyard,  but  the  in- 
scriptions are  for  the  most  part  of  a  rather  modern  date.  At  present, 
no  church  ruins  are  visible.  A  range  of  circling  hills  extending  around 
Timahoe  shows  to  great  advantage  Irom  Tulore. 

3i  Thy  dead  beneath  the  turf. — In  the  Irish  Litany  attributed  to  St. 
iEngus  the  Culdee,  and  thought  to  have  been  composed  during  the 
close  of  the  eighth  or  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  the  seven  bishops 
buried  at  Touloure  (Tolore)  are  invoked. 

35 \lhe  patron. — About  the  year  1 183,  Cnoghor  O'More  founded  a 
Cistercian  Abbey,  and  from  Baltinglass,  where  a  house  belonging  to  this 
Order  had  been  established,  he  brought  monks  to  fill  the  house  at  Abbey- 
Leix.  See  Harris'  Ware,  vol.  ii.,  "Antiquities  of  Ireland,"  chap. 
xxxviii.,  p.  274. 

36  Chancel  gleaming  light — The  practices  here  described  are 
characteristic  of  the  Cistercian  Order,  of  which  there  were  formerly 
many  fine  houses  in  Ireland,  and  the  history  of  which  is  set  forth  in  Sir 
James  Ware's  "  Ccenobia  Cisterciensia  Hibernian,"  Dublinii,  MDCXXVI., 
small  4to. 
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XX. 

In  Abbey-Leix  37  the  peaceful  anchorite 
Spent  his  lone  vigil  free  from  pain  or  care, 

Here  in  the  shadow  of  a  doubtful  light, 
In  contemplation  lost  and  kneeling  where 
The  ever  burning  lamp  shed  round  its  glare, 

On  the  high  altar  of  that  solemn  aisle  ;38 
His  brethren  of  the  fold  communion  share 

In  every  fond  request  he  offers,  while 
Angels  rejoice  and  love  those  hearts  devoid  of  guile. 

XXL 

Scarce  had  the  morning  dawned  when  orisons 

Of  Laud  and  Prime  proclaimed  another  day 
Urging  to  labour  'neath  the  summer  suns 

That  deck  the  landscape  round  in  colours  gay  ; 

They  cheerful  toil  on  frugal  fare  and  pray 
To  heaven  for  their  reward ;  not  in  pursuit 

Of  earthly  gain,  they  watch  for  setting  ray 
On  ripening  ear  and  blossom,  formed  to  bruit 
Choice  blessings  o'er  the  fields  in  stores  of  grain  and  fruit. 

XXII. 
There  the  sweet  vesper  strain  grand  echoes  woke, 

That  seldom  slumbered  in  those  lonely  vales, 
When  the  full  harmony  of  voices  broke 

Upon  the  pilgrim's  ear.     From  out  those  dales 

37  Abbey-Leix, — This  place  was  formerly  denominated  from  its  reli- 
gious establishment,  likewise  called  De  Lege  Dei  in  Lease  Carraghain. 
See  Thady  Dowling's  "  Annales  Breves  Hibemice,"  p.  7,  edited  by 
Very  Rev.  Richard  Butler,  in  1849. 

38  Ihal  solemn  aisle. — The  Cistercian  Abbey  was  built  on  the  banks 
of  the  River  Nore,  and  near  the  old  town  of  Abbeyleix ;  but  few 
vestiges  of  the  exact  site  seem  to  be  discoverable  at  present.  In  Lord 
De  Vesci's  garden  a  fine  tomb,  belonging  to  one  of  the  O'Mores,  is  yet 
to  be  found.  It  was  probably  brought  there  from  the  former  Abbey, 
which  was  contiguous  to  the  cemetery  and  old  ruined  church,  beside 
Abbeyleix  House. 
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Borne  on  the  breeze  that  vocal  burden  sails, 
Till  heard  afar — yet  faint— devoutly  heave 

The  souls  of  listeners  to  the  swelling  gales  ; 
Such  solemn  feelings  waked  make  us  believe 
That  nature's  choseu  time  for  worship  is  the  eve. 

XXIII. 

And  many  a  festal  strain  the  winter  cold 

Made  clearer  fall  upon  the  russet  hill ; 
Quaint  thuribles  the  curling  incense  rolled 

That  crept  around  each  ashlared  window-sill. 

The  voice  of  praise  had  even  ascended  still, 
And  pious  worshippers  had  kept  the  fold, 

Their-bosoms  stirred  with  heaven-forestalling  thrill, 

Had  ruthless  avarice — scarce  known  of  old — 

But  spared  the  shrine,  nor  seized  with  impious  greed  its 

gold.39 

XXIV. 

"Where  once  the  toil-worn  monk  his  labour  plied, 
To  gather  fruits,  that  crowned  the  furrowed  fields, 

And  pressed  his  rugged  couch  with  wearied  side, 
And  the  calm  rest  that  toilsome  labour  yields 
To  the  poor  rustic,  who  though  sun-worn  wields, 

The  arms  of  industry  for  honest  gain — 

There  with  its  sculptured  scroll  the  marble  shields, 

In  cold  embrace,  those  honours  worse  than  vain 
Of  armour-covered  chief,  whose  deeds  unknown  remain. 


39  Seized  with  impious  greed  its  gold. — In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
an  Inquisition  ol  this  Abbey,  and  of  its  possessions,  was  sped,  a.d. 
1551,  and  the  enumeration  is  contained  in  the  Auditor  General's 
Records.  However,  the  Abbey  seems  to  have  escaped  spoliation, 
until  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  in  1562  it  was  granted  with 
appurtenances  to  Thomas,  Earl  of  Ormond,  at  a  yearly  rent.  The  lands 
belonging  to  this  Abbey  were  estimated  at  820  acres.  The  grant  was 
afterwards  assigned  by  the  Earl  of  Ormond  to  Sir  John  Vesey. 
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XXV. 

Were  e'en  a  trace  to  waken  pilgrim  zeal 
Surviving  time  and  his  destructive  flight, 

Less  should  the  soul  such  Vandal  outrage  feel, 
And  less  deplore  the  dark  Cimmerian  night,40 
That  closed  upon  an  age  of  sacred  light. 

The  cloister  ruinous  with  age,  and  roof 

With  firm  masonic  buttress  propped,  though  blight 

Of  time  and  wintry  rains  and  wind  gave  proof 
Of  glories  gone,  ought  bring  some  solace  and  behoof.41 

XXVI. 

Who  would  have  deemed,  that  men  of  ages  gone 
Within  this  vale  remote  beheld  the  strife 

Those  spoilers  made,42  who  left  a  desert  lone 
To  mark  the  scene,  where  city's  hum  and  life, 
With  rolling  wheels  in  peopled  streets  were  life ! 

Alas  !  not  even  a  rtlic  can  be  shown  ! 

The  plough  has  passed,  where  gleamed  the  murdering 
knife, 

Nor  hath  the  rustic  guide  a  barrier  known, 
Beneath  the  yielding  soil,  to  mark  a  basement  stone  ! 43 


40  The  dark  Cimmerian  night. — The  Cimmerii  were  a  people  of  Italy, 
and  dwelling  in  a  valley  between  Baiae  and  Cumse,  so  environed  with 
hills  that  the  sun  was  said  never  to  come  near  it,  while  they  lived  in 
caves  underground.  This  was  the  Sybil's  grot,  and  the  fabled  descent 
to  hell,  as  described  in  Viigil's  Sixth  Book  of  the  -5Cneid. 

41  Behoof.  —  An  old  English  word,  meaning  "  profit  "  or  "advantage." 

42  Those  spoilers  made. — In  the  year  1421,  Mac  Gillapatrick  of 
Ossory  and  the  son  of  Libned  a  Frene,  one  of  the  English  settlers  in 
Kilkenny,  with  a  band  of  240  men.  set  out  on  a  predatory  excursion, 
and  did  not  halt  until  they  reached  the  monastery  of  Leix.  There,  how- 
ever, they  were  attacked  by  O'Conor  Faly,  who  defeated  and  slaughtered 
them,  his  people  obtaining  great  spoils  of  the  English  armour,  arms, 
and  accoutrements. 

is  lo  mark  a  basement  stone. — The  former  town  of  Abbeyleix,  which 
grew  up  beside  the  monastery,  has  now  disappeared  a  together,  while 
its  rather  indifferent  houses  and  cabins  have  been  replaced  by  improved 
dwellings  in  the  modern  town. 
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0  XXVII. 

Lands  often  change  their  lords,  the  cynic's  thought 

May  mock  old  social  customs  when  they  fade, 
But  those  to  man  most  happiness  have  brought 

The  wise  must  cherish,  though  the  vain  upbraid. 

Yet,  honoured,  too,  that  noble's  timely  aid 
Which  saved  those  treasures  others  would  despoil, 

Who  built  the  beauteous  town,44  so  deftly  made 
To  charm  and  comfort  dwellers  on  the  soil, 
To  foster  industry  and  give  a  just  reward  for  toil. 

XXVIII. 

Years  of  dark  anguish  passed,  and  days  of  toil, 
And  tyranny  pursued  with  ruthless  chase 

Its  hapless  victims,  pressed  with  blood  and  spoil, 
Banished  from  ravaged  lands  45 — a  helot  race  I 
Not  memory  of  those  deeds  can  time  efface, 

While  son  shall  lisp  the  legends  of  his  sire, 
Which  chronicle  the  deeds,  that  men  disgrace, 

And  ears  drink  in,  'till  eyes  with  vengeful  fire 
Proclaim  the  inmost  soul  hath  boiled  with  bursting  ire. 


44  The  beauteous  town — The  modern  town  of  Abbeyleix  had  its 
origin  towards  the  close  of  the  last  and  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
when  Lord  De  Vesci  rased  the  old  village  and  erected  the  handsome 
and  well  built  houses,  which  are  still  so  ornamental  to  the  place.  That 
nobleman  adopted  the  excellent  policy  of  setting  wilh  the  building 
ground  hall  an  acre  of  land  immediately  adjoining  for  half  a  guinea  a 
year,  and  an  acre  of  town  park  at  some  distance  for  a  like  sum.  He 
also  encouraged  local  factories  and  farm  culture  to  a  degree,  that  led 
to  comparative  prosperity  and  employment  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  and  its  neighbourhood.  His  public  spirit  and  munificent  charities 
are  still  gratefully  remembered,  especially  by  the  old  townspeople  of 
Abbeyleix. 

45  Banished  from  ravaged  lands.— Allusion  is  here  made  to  the 
enforced  migration  of  the  native  septs  of  Leix  to  the  wilds  of  Kerry, 
with  a  sentence  of  outlawry  against  such  as  should  return  to  the  places 
of  their  former  possessions.    This  took  place  during  the  reign  of  James  I. 
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XXIX. 

The  feudal  founders,  patrons,  fathers,  chiefs 
Of  fond  retainers,  in  their  rock-bound  keep, 

Have  lost  the  grasp  of  their  time-honoured  fiefs, 
What  boots  their  ancestry:  the  vault-damps  weep 
With  noisome  dews  on  their  forgotten  sleep, 

And  other  lords  their  broad  dominions  sway, 
And  stranger  hands  their  golden  harvests  reap, 

Though  long  their  mountain  hold  with  buttress  gray 
Repelled  the  fortune- favoured  hunters  kept  at  bay.46 


46  Repelled  the  fortune-favoured  hunters  kept  at  bay. — The  motto  on 
the  scroll  of  the  Cosby  family — one  of  the  early  English  settlers — was 
"  Audaces  fortuna  juvat."  This  had  been  remarkably  exemplified  in 
the  fortunes  awaiting  the  chiefs  of  this  invading  tribe,  After  many 
bloody  and  violent  struggles  with  the  O'Mores  of  Dunamase,  and  with 
alternating  turns  of  success,  theyat  lengthsucceecledin  driving  the  ancient 
possessors  of  Leix  from  their  territories,  and  establishing  themselves 
instead.  Captain  Francis  Cosby,  who  was  appointed  the  first  English 
Governor  of  Leix,  maintained  his  position  for  many  years  with  great 
bravery  and  determination,  aided  by  other  castellans  planted  there  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  When  advanced  in  years,  he  was  at 
last  killed  in  the  battle  of  Glendalough,  A.n.  1580.  His  son,  Alexander, 
was  killed  in  the  battle  at  Stradbally  Bridge  in  1596.  Ever  since 
curious  local  traditions  prevailed  regarding  the  Cosbys.  It  was 
popularly  believed,  that  from  the  first  invader  of  the  name,  to  the  later 
scions  ol  the  family,  not  one  of  them  can  be  said  to  have  met  with  a  natural 
death.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  within  the  knowledge  of  the  writer, 
that  several  of  the  Cosbys  died  in  a  sudden,  although  not,  perhaps,  in  an 
unnatural  manner.  A  late  possessor  of  the  estates  of  Stradbally, 
Thomas  Cosby,  Esq.,  in  1834,  dropped  senseless  in  his  carriage,  on  the 
handsome  new  bridge,  under  the  former  atches  of  which,  two  of  his 
ancestors  were  slain  by  the  O'Mores,  and  he  barely  lived  until  removed 
to  Stradbally  Hall,  when  he  expired.  It  is  said,  that  before  his 
occupancy  of  the  patrimonial  inheritance,  and  when  straitened  for  want 
of  means  to  support  his  expenditures,  he  made  an  offer  of  his  chance  of 
succession  to  a  shopkeeper  of  Stradbally,  in  consideration  of  obtaining 
from  him  an  inconsiderable  amount  of  money.  As  no  less  than  twelve 
or  fourteen  persons  at  the  time  stood  between  that  gentleman  and  his 
right  to  the  inheritance,  his  offer  was  refused  ;  and  yet  within  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  the  heirs  who  barred  his  right  to  succeed  were 
removed  by  death.  Those  remarkable  deaths  and  the  sinister  traditions 
having  reference  to  this  family,  with  such  predictions  regarding  them 
as  prevailed  among  their  own  tenantry,  strongly  excited  the  curiosity 
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XXX. 

Faithful  to  trust !  confined  tradition  gives 

Her  archives  to  the  humble  peasant's  keeping, 
And  careful  of  his  gift  the  record  lives 

Within  his  memory  stored,  securely  sleeping. 

Time  to  distorted  facts  invention  heaping 
His  borrowed  ornaments  with  truth  inwoven, 

The  flower  and  weed  a  careless  sickle  reaping 
Spreads  on  the  shaven  sward  promiscuous  cloven — 
A  future  gleaner  lifts  the  withered  stems  unproven. 

XXXI. 

But  Time  his  eras  has,  when  legend  lore 

Will  reach  a  limit,  ere  it  be  forgotten, 
And  spread  like  branching  oak  its  leafy  store 

On  outer  limbs,  the  core  decayed  and  rotten. 

'Till  gathering  pressure  of  the  breeze  begotten 


and  inquiries  of  Thomas  Cosby,  who  paid  a  visit  to  one  of  the  oldest 
men  on  his  estate,  and  who  was  considered  the  oracle  of  the  neighbour- 
hood for  his  historical,  traditional,  and  legendary  lore.  He  requested 
the  old  man  to  declare  all  he  knew  re2fardin<j  the  fatalities  connected 
with  the  name.  The  tenant  at  first  refused  to  declare  what  he  had 
heard  and  known,  lest  the  displeasure  of  his  landlord  might  be  excited 
against  him ;  but,  being  assured  by  the  latter,  that  he  should  be  well 
rewarded,  if  he  would  declare  the  whole  truth,  without  any  reservation 
or  equivocation,  the  objections  of  the  poor  man  were  removed.  He 
then  declared,  the  current  tradition  of  the  neighbourhood  was,  that  a 
certain  ancestor  of  Thomas  Cosby  had  murdered  an  innocent  priest  and 
had  dispersed  a  congregation,  who  had  been  surprised  at  the  celebration 
of  Mass,  which  was  strictly  interdicted,  owing  to  the  penal  laws  then  in 
force — that  previous  to  his  death  the  same  priest  had  predicted  the  chas- 
tisement of  heaven,  which  would  be  visited  on  the  family  for  this  act,  to 
the  seventh  generation,  and  that,  in  fine,  the  infliction  of  this  punishment 
should  cease  with  the  deaths  of  the  children  of  his  honour.  As  a 
reward  for  such  information,  acottage  and  piece  of  land  were  settled  on 
the  old  man  for  life,  and  free  of  charge,  with  a  sum  for  his  support. 
The  cottage,  built  in  a  handsome  style  an  1  finely  situated,  was  pointed 
out  to  the  author  in  his  early  youth,  by  the  narrator,  from  whom  he  had 
received  the  account  here  given.  It  was  then  to  be  seen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Timahoe. 
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By  aerial  rupture,  with  continuous  heaves, 

The  branching  boughs  of  green  avail  it  nought,  when 
Vain  the  support  beneath,  it  toppling  leaves 
An  anchor  hold  of  roots,  and  the  last  shock  receives. 

XXXII. 

Then  such  is  now  the  waning  turn  of  Time, 

Which  like  the  tide,  receding  from  the  shore, 
Swelling  with  measured  roll  its  surge  sublime, 
And  floating  back  the  wrecks  an  ocean  bore 
Towards  the  allotted  limit  of  its  ebb — the  roar 
Of  waving  mountains  on  the  trackless  main 

Is  heard,  while  spoils  the  waters  sweeping  o'er 
Resistless  hurled  to  vast  abyss  again 
Are  buried  in  the  depths,  though  long  preserved  in  vain. 

XXXIII. 

Ages  must  rend  an  empire  as  create, 

Strong  in  existence,  rolling  years  dissever, 

Though  many  toils  produce  that  pride  and  state, 
In  bulwarks  round,  which  were  designed  to  give  her 
Boundless  dominion,  strength  and  sway  for  ever  ! 

Nature  and  Art  combining  to  connect 
Her  strongholds,  while  the  founders  think  that  never 

Cause  or  effect  shall  find  a  fearful  vent, 
In  her  disruptured  towers,  dismantled,  tottering,  rent. 

XXXIV. 
Not  thus  the  hamlet's  fate,  nor  feeling  change. 

Years,  months,  and  days  produce  or  uncreate, 
The  birth  or  wreck  of  incidents  that  range — 

All  are  impoitant  phases  of  its  state. 
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Poor  are  the  annals,  oft  unknown  the  date 
Of  revolutions  through  the  life  of  man, 

Who  lives  apart  from  those  the  world  calls  o-reat  : 
Few  care  his  humble,  virtuous  acts  to  scan, 
His  goal  is  reached  unknown,  whose  course  eclipsed  began. 

XXXV. 

Though  fleeting  such  men's  deeds,  their  memory  lives 
Treasured  in  warm  hearts  that  shared  their  joys, 

Their  sorrows  and  concerns  :  Time  often  gives 

To  after  years  the  theme  that  thought  employs 

This  cherished  theme,  no  span  of  life  destroys, 

Howbeit  along  life's  course  the  memory  sleeps. 
By  present  cares  engrossed,  our  spirit  buoys 

The  past  above  the  passing,  and  o'erleaps 
Realities  of  life,  while  the  rein  fancy  keeps. 

XXXVI. 

Farewell  ye  early  scenes  of  youth  !— a  fond  adieu  ! 

Be  wafted  from  a  distant,  western  shore, 
Where  yet,  perchance,  the  Islander  shall  view 

Such  scenes  and  deeds  repeated  ;  and  once  more 

Behold  like  sainted  shrines  that  rose  before 
The  ruthless  sway  of  pride  and  avarice  hurled 

Injustice  and  oppression  on  our  poor ! 
Religion's  standard  yet  shall  be  unfurled, 
And  float  majestic  o'er  a  bright,  awakening  world  ! 
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EPODE. 
THE   MEMORY   OF   THE   PAST. 

Still  shall  my  lingering  thoughts  most  sadly  dwell 

On  vanished  years  and  pleasures  doomed  to  fade ; 
Of  those  well  loved  in  youth,  I  may  not  tell 

How  many  lost  to  life  are  lowly  laid ; 
Nor  warmer  friendships  found  or  formed  in  age 

Survive  than  those  removed  from  earlier  ties ; 
And  destined  soon  to  reach  that  final  stage, 

No  more  the  Land  of  Leix  shall  glad  mine  eyes. 
Yet,  still  its  landscapes  charm,  and  long  as  life  may  last, 
To  sense  and  mind  shall  bring  fond  Memory  of  the  Past. 

With  much  of  lore  unsung  I  close  the  strain 

And  all  too  feebly  echoed  fiom  the  lyre, 
I  trust  when  low  and  silent,  once  again 

Some  minstrel  shall  arise  with  proud  desire 
Bolder  to  tune  its  chords  for  loftier  tone 

And  bring  new  wreaths  of  song,  that  juster  claim 
Those  scenes  unchanged,  whose  heroes  now  unknown 

Bore  high  through  ages  gone  their  rank  and  name. 
Then  coming  years  and  days,  may  light  reflected  cast 
A  brighter  halo  o'er  the  Memory  of  the  Past. 
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"  To  search  with  mother-love  the  gifts 
Our  land  can  boast — 
Soft  Erna's  isles,  Neagh's  wooded  slopes, 

Clare's  iron  coast ; 
Kildare,  whose  legends  grey  our  bosoms  stir 

With  fny  and  ghost  ; 
Grey  Mourne,  grim  Antrim,  purple  Glenmalur — 
Lene's  fairy  host  ; 
With  raids  to  many  a  foreign  land  to  learn  to  love  dear  Ireland  most." 

— Charles  Gavan  Duffy. 


PREFACE. 

POPULAR  superstitions  derive  their  origin  from  remote 
periods  and  various  motive  causes.  They  usually  result 
from  disordered  intelligence,  imperfect  knowledge,  and 
neglected  education.  However  widely  extended  absurd 
and  irreligious  notions  may  have  been,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  distinction  prevailing  in  the  habits,  customs,  and 
usages  among  different  races,  classes  and  creeds,  inhabiting 
our  globe,  almost  universal  belief  in  irrational  supernatural 
illusions  prevail  and  can  be  assigned  to  obvious  natural 
causes.  Sacred  Scripture  and  even  profane  history  are 
frequently  interspersed  with  accounts  of  ancient  errors  and 
idolatrjT,  the  fruitful  parents  of  popular  delusion  and 
impiety,  reaching  even  to  our  own  times.  Divine  Revela- 
tion furnishes  irrefragable  authority,  regarding  the  origin 
of  evil,  with  the  cloud  it  has  brought  on  the  intellect, 
while  human  experience  affords  conclusive  evidence  and 
convincing  argument  proving  its  destructive  influence. 
The  natural  and  cultivated  powers  of  man's  mind,  though 
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capable  of  exalted  illumination,  are  yet  finite.  The  human 
understanding  has  been  weakened  as  a  consequence  of  our 
primal  fall,  while  the  want  of  early  and  sound  Christian 
instruction  among  all  classes  has  left  a  void  injurious  to 
true  Faith,  and  sure  to  be  filled  with  ignorant  and  va°-ue 
speculations.  Infidelity  or  scepticism  may  assign  other 
causes,  to  account  for  such  results;  but  the  force  of  argu- 
ment cannot  gainsay  these  conclusions,  nor  invalidate  the 
convincing  testimony  of  facts,  establishing  those  inferences 
drawn  from  Reason  and  Revelation. 

However  differing  in  details  and  degree,  the  usual 
tenacity  of  erroneous  impressions  appears  to  have  estab- 
lished a  general  domination  over  all  nations.  The  creed  of 
superstition  is  nearly  similar  among  the  people  of  most 
countries.  Ordinary  results  of  inquiry  furnish  a  coherence 
of  deduction,  and  a  link  of  connexion,  resembling  in  some 
degree  investigations  regarding  comparative  philology  and 
the  generalizing  of  extensive  historical  or  scientific  re- 
searches. In  the  infancy  of  science,  mystery  settled  over 
undiscovered  secrets  of  natural  phenomena.  Conjectural 
reveries  required  slight  mental  discipline,  whilst  imagina- 
tion easily  winged  her  flight  to  conclusions,  little  consonant 
with  rational  principles.  The  mind,  essentially  active, 
will  undoubtedly  form  more  or  less  inadequately  some 
general  idea  of  natural  but  inexplicable  objects,  coming 
within  the  range  of  observation. 

In  preparing  the  present  little  work  for  publication,  the 
writer  felt  desirous  of  correcting  or  of  counteracting,  to  a 
certain  extent,  many  false  statements  or  mistakes  made  by 
writers  in  reference  to  various  religious  practices  and  to 
prevailing  opinions  of  a  great  majority  among  the  Irish 
people.  Such  misrepresentation  is  partly  owing  to  in- 
correct information  regarding   points  of  religious  dogma, 
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and  to  incapacity  for  appreciating  the  exact  purport  of 
expressions  or  practices,  which  spring  from  undefined  but 
well  understood  material  distinctions  between  their 
authoritative  Faith  and  merely  fluctuating  national 
traditions  or  mythological  opinions.  The  innermost  feel- 
ings or  sentiments  and  imagery  of  language,  prevailing 
amongst  our  Catholic  peasantry  in  Ireland,  cannot  be 
thoroughly  known  by  strangers  to  their  habits  of  thought. 
Moreover,  such  persons  ought  not  expect  to  become  the 
depositories  of  secrets,  tending  to  expose  those  who  might 
unreservedly  communicate  them  to  sarcasm  or  ridicule,  by 
no  means  congenial  to  the  self-esteem  of  a  sensitive  people. 
Many  of  our  un-Catholic  novelists  and  tale-writers  have 
drawn  largely  on  their  inventive  faculties,  for  purposes  of 
embellishment  and  illustration  of  our  popular  legends. 
Yet,  persons  well  acquainted  with  the  habits,  customs,  and 
superstitions  of  the  peasantry,  can  be  at  no  loss,  to  point 
out  various  mal-apropos  allusions,  expressions,  or  inventions, 
which  appear  injudicious  and  inelegant  in  our  national 
literature.  These  are  false  in  delineation  and  colouring, 
as  those  miserable  and  witless  songs  or  dramas,  which  too 
frequently  furnish  the  stage  with  caricatures  of  Irish 
character,  speech,  and  manners. 

The  Legends  of  Ireland  and  Tales  illustrating  many 
superstitious  notions  of  our  peasantry  are  usually  full  of 
lively  fancy,  imagery,  harmless  humour,  and  playful 
imagination.  Popular  superstitions  are  not  confined  to 
the  Irish,  as  can  easily  be  proved,  by  comparing  our  fairy 
lore  with  that  of  other  nations.  The  English,  Welsh,  and 
Scotch  are  much  more  superstitious  than  the  Irish.  Nor 
are  superstitions  restricted  to  the  less  educated  classes,  in 
those  various  countries  where  they  prevail.  Even  in 
cases  where  education  might  be  supposed  to  exclude  vulgar 
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errors,  early  prepossessions  or  associations  leave  their 
strange  impress  on  minds  of  superior  intelligence.  Yague  and 
undefined  fears,  the  observance  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days, 
or  omens,  or  predestined  anticipations  of  future  success  or 
misfortune  as  a  consequence,  characterize  the  habits  or 
feelings,  and  influence  the  conduct  of  persons,  moving  in 
the  very  highest  circles  of  society. 

It  is  rather  remarkable,  and  it  serves  probably  to  account, 
in  a  great  measure,  for  the  natural  good  humour,  gentle- 
ness, and  generous  dispositions  of  the  Irish,  that  our 
popular  mythology  has  few  revolting  superstitions  or 
horrible  creations  of  fancy  connected  with  it.  Even  those 
fictions  of  more  fearful  import  and  gross  conception, 
linked  to  the  indigenous,  sportive  and  light  airy  fabrica- 
tions of  our  legend-mongers,  would  seem  to  have  been 
incorporated  with  brain  illusions,  derived  from  foreign 
sources.  The  blood-stained  spectres  and  fleshless  skeletons 
of  German  legends ;  the  terror  inspiring  night  howls  of 
demons  and  the  monstrous  shapes  of  ogres,  giants  or 
perturbed  warriors  recurring  in  the  Scandinavian  Eddas 
and  Sagas ;  the  fearful  denouements  of  revenge  and  disaster 
following  such  apparitions,  and  freezing  the  very  soul  of 
sensibility  with  horror ;  these  and  kindred  subjects  rarely 
intrude  on  our  imaginations,  or  if  introduced,  they  seem 
toned  to  a  degree,  more  in  unison  with  ancient  and  modern 
instincts  of  civilization.  As  forming  a  deeply  seated 
theory  among  the  superstitions  of  our  sister  islands,  with 
those  monstrous  repressive  enactments  of  no  very  remote 
legislation  and  executive  severity,  witchcraft  does  not 
appear  to  have  prevailed  extensively  in  Ireland,  previous 
to  the  twelfth  century.  The  practice  of  threatening  to 
place  changelings  or  weaklings  on  a  red-hot  shovel,  to  expel 
the  fairy  spirit,  or  of  throwing  suspected  wizards  or  witches 
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into  water  to  discover  whether  they  should  sink  or  swim, 
or  of ->  terrifying  supposed  preternatural  beings  with  a 
heated  poker  or  some  such  instrument,  is  derivable  pro- 
bably from  that  class  of  judicial  trials,  which  caused 
accused  persons  to  walk  barefooted  over  the  glowing 
ploughshare,  or  which  kindled  the  fires  of  persecution  for 
victims  of  popular  delusion.  Well  authenticated  cases  of 
racking  torture  and  gross  cruelty,  inflicted  on  innocent  and 
suffering  human  beings  within  these  realms,  while  traceable 
to  gross  ignorance  and  revolting  superstition,  but  resulting 
in  the  death  of  such  unfortunate  persons,  have  in  too  many 
instances  stained  criminal  jurisprudence  and  outraged  all 
the  finer  feelings  of  humanity.  Happily  for  the  fair  fame 
of  our  island,  those  barbarous  incidents  rarely  occurred 
within  it,  nor  can  decided  traces  of  such  humiliating 
enactments  and  monstrous  usages  be  discovered  among 
our  law  records. 

The  vast  treasure-store  of  Legends,  contained  in  our  Irish 
manuscript  literature,  has  hardly  yet  been  touched,  nor, 
except  in  very  few  publications,  has  it  been  presented  to 
the  public.  In  various  forms,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  it 
abounds  in  the  shape  of  historic  romance,  inventive  tales, 
and  bardic  verses.  Hundreds  of  such  volumes  are  still 
preserved  in  our  Dublin  libraries,  and  especially  in  these 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  and  of  Trinity  College. 
Numbers  of  such  Irish  manuscripts  are  to  be  found,  not 
alone  in  Great  Britain,  but  scattered  through  all  the  great 
public  libraries  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Not  only 
do  those  romances  contain  original  sources  and  materials 
for  the  information  of  Folk  Lore  Societies  and  students ;  but 
they  are  essential  for  the  understanding  and  elucidation  of 
Ireland's  ancient  Mythology  during  the  Pagan  period,  and 
for  the  future  historian's  use  in  clearing  difficult  problems 
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and  obscurities  of  tradition,  conveyed  to  us  through  our 
brief  and  imperfect  annals — the  oldest  and  most  authentic 
in  the  world  for  the  great  and  varied  quantity  of  facts  they 
contain.  Besides,  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  such 
manuscripts  must  be  acquired,  before  the  earliest  Celtic 
migrations  in  Europe  and  the  social  conditions  of  Great 
Britain  herself  can  be  known,  in  ages  long  previous  to  the 
introduction  of  Christianity.  This  should  prove  too  ex- 
haustive a  subject  here  to  be  treated,  by  the  present 
writer,  even  were  he  fairly  competent  to  undertake  the 
task.  However,  owing  to  the  patriotic  and  zealous  efforts 
of  literary  men  and  scholars,  the  council  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  have  published  in  a  magnificent  style,  and  at 
reasonable  cost,  the  most  valuable  facsimiles  or  correct 
Irish  texts  of  the  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhri,  of  the  Leabhar 
Breac,  of  the  Book  of  Leinster,  and  of  the  Book  of  Bally- 
mote.  These  contain  numbers  of  legends,  and  many  com- 
positions profess  to  relate  stories,  which  refer  to  historic 
personages  and  incidents;  yet,  they  are  too  highly  coloured 
in  statement,  to  be  received  as  credible  accounts,  but  they 
are  of  value,  nevertheless,  for  illustration  of  ancient 
manners,  customs,  habits  of  thought  and  expression.  As 
all  profane  history  draws  its  origin  from  fables,  so  must 
these  be  carefully  examined  and  sifted  with  discrimination, 
before  the  true  historian  can  emerge  from  the  labyrinth  of 
error  to  the  ways  of  light.  It  has  often  surprised  the 
present  writer,  to  learn  from  our  Irish  peasant  men  and 
women  local  traditions,  that  must  have  come  to  them 
orally  through  numberless  generations,  and  yet,  actually 
in  remarkable  accord  with  accounts  written  in  Irish  manu- 
scripts, and  dating  back  to  more  than  a  thousand  years. 

It   seems  rather   strange,   that  so    few   of  our   native 
writers  have  sought  subjects  for  thought  and  expression, 
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in  English  prose  and  verse,  from  the  legend  lore  of  Erinn. 
Assuredly  this  is  capable  of  arresting  and  captivating 
imagination  and  fancy  to  the  highest  degree.  However, 
our  earlier  poets  and  romancists,  who  wrote  in  the  English 
language,  generally  selected  other  themes,  than  such  as 
might  be  derived  from  popular  superstitions  and  national 
legends.  Although  so  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
Spenser  has  some  fanciful  images  and  ideas,  characterizing 
a  romantic  period  or  locality,  and  scattered  through  his 
magic  lines,  "  ofspring  of  Elves  and  Faryes ;  "  yet  do  we 
look  in  vain  through  the  poems  of  Sir  John  Denham,1 
or  those  of  the  vigorous  writer,  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,2  or 
of  his  friend  Parnell,3  for  corresponding  fantasies.  Still 
among  the  poems  of  this  latter  graceful  writer,  we  find  a 
fairy  tale,  in  the  ancient  English  style,  as  the  poet  informs 
us.  However,  its  scenes  and  names  may  be  Anglicised, 
Parnell  acknowledges,  in  one  of  its  concluding  stanzas,  he 
had  learned  the  subject  matter  from  an  Irish  nurse. 
Nevertheless,  Edwin,  Edith,  and  Sir  Topaz  are  transferred 

to 

"  Britain's  isle  and  Arthur's  days, 
■\Yhen  midnight  fairies  danced  the  maze."  4 

Nor  do  we  discover  anything  legendary  in  the  poems  of 
Samuel  Boyse,5  of  the  gifted  Oliver  Goldsmith,6  of  John 
Cunningham,7  or  of  Matthew  West  ;8  all  of  whom  belonged 
to  the  eighteenth  century. 


1  Born  in  Dublin,  a.d.  1615. 

2  Born  in  I  loey's  Court,  Dublin,  A.D.  1667. 
8  Born  in  Dublin,  a.d.  1679. 

*  This  tale  is  almost   identical   with   the    "  Lusmore,"  of  Crofton 
Croker. 

6  Born  in  Dublin,  A.D.  1708. 

6  Born  in  Pallas,  Parish  of  Forgney,  County  of  Longford,  A.D.  1728. 

7  Born  in  Dublin,  a.d.  1729. 

k  I'oems,    6cc,    on    several    occasions,    by    Matthew    West,    A.M., 
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In  a  whimsical  and  pedantic  collection  of  poems,', 
published  by  Samuel  Whyte,  only  one  of  his  lucubrations 
intituled,  "  The  Hone,  a  Piece  of  Irish  Mythology,"  has 
any  affinity  with  our  legendary  literature.  In  this  parti- 
cular instance,  too,  the  inventive  power,  taste,  or  delicacy 
of  the  author  does  not  appear  to  advantage.  A  beautiful 
English  metrical  translation  of  an  Irish  CAome,  or  a 
Lament  for  Miss  Mary  Bourke  by  Morian  Shehone,  will 
be  found  in  Barry's  "Songs  of  Ireland."  It  is  replete 
with  feeling,  we  have  no  doubt,  in  the  original,  which 
probably  belongs  to  the  last  century,  as  in  the  translation, 
which  appears  to  have  been  versified  in  the  present ;  and 
it  illustrates  a  national  custom,  now  nearly  obsolete.  In 
Rev.  William  Hamilton's  "Letters  concerning  the 
Northern  Coast  of  the  County  of  Antrim,"2  we  have  few 
legends.  However,  one  of  these,  relating  to  the  Scotch 
M'Donalds  and  the  Irish  M'Quillan,  must  be  noted.3  In 
another,  we  learn  that  Fin  M'Cool  built  the  Giant's 
Causeway  to  connect  the  shores  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.4 
Some  of  the  Magazines,  conducted  in  Dublin  during  the 
last  century,  have  a  few  references  to  Irish  legend  lore ; 
but  the  information  conveyed  has  little  to  recommend  it 
of  a  novel,  an  authentic,  or  an  interesting  character. 

It  must  ever  be  regretted,  that  our  illustrious  poet, 
Thomas  Moore,  had  not  directed  the  play  of  his  lively  and 
varied  genius  towards  that  inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth, 


Curate-Assistant  of  St.  Mary's,  Donnybrook,  and  Chaplain  to  the 
Right  Rev.  Isaac,  Lord  Bishop  of  Cork,  Dublin  :  John  Exshaw,  86 
Dame  street.    4to. 

1  The  Shamrock,  or  Hibernian  Cresses.     Dublin,   1772:  4to. 

2  Published  in  Dublin,  1790.     8vo. 

3  See  Part  i.,  letter  vii, 

4  Part  ii.,  letter  i. 
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which' our  Irish  traditions  must  have  afforded  his  bright 
imaginings.  In  the  u  Irish  Melodies,"  it  is  true,  he  has 
left  us  a  legacy,  that  must  be  greatly  prized  by  his  country- 
men ;  and,  perhaps  all  the  greater,  because  his  national 
legendary  allusions  are  so  rarely  detected.  If,  instead  of 
seeking  so  many  themes  for  immortal  song  in  Eastern 
climes,  he  had  confined  the  muse  to  subjects,  culled  from 
our  Island's  history  and  romance;  we  cannot  doubt,  his 
fame  as  a  poet  should  not  suffer  decrease,  while  his  patriotic 
services  to  Ireland  must  have  extended  her  renown,  and 
have  rendered  his  own  name  even  more  a  household  word 
by  Irish  firesides. 

We  have  now  briefly  to  deal  with  the  romantic  literature 
of  the  present  age,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned  with  Irish  song 
and  story.  The  "Life  of  Thomas  Dermody,"  edited  by 
James  Grant  Raymond,1  is  found  interspersed,  with 
various  pieces  of  original  poetry  and  private  correspond- 
ence. These  serve  to  exhibit  the  unexampled  precocious- 
ness  of  his  genius,  before  the  early  death  of  that  intem- 
perate and  unfortunate  young  poet.  Earely,  however, 
does  he  "  the  native  legends  of  his  land  rehearse." 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  his  young  friend,  Miss 
Owenson — afterwards  the  brilliant  and  accomplished  Lady 
Morgan — sent  forth  in  rapid  succession  her  "  Lay  of  an 
Irish  Harp,"  with  her  "Wild  Irish  Girl,"  "O'Donnell," 
"Florence  M'Carthy,"  "The  O'Briens  and  O'Flaherties," 
etc.  Although  this  admired  authoress  produced  highly 
effective  tales  of  national  life  and  manners,  spiced  with 
sarcastic  and  merited  attacks  on  the  disorganisation, 
ascendancy,  and  covert  popular  discontent,  arising  from  a 
wretched  state  of  society  and  oppression  prevalent  at  that 

1  Published  in  2  vols.     London,   1806,  8vo. 
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period  ;  she  has  casually  alluded — but  in  a  few  instances 
only — to  the  legend  lore  of  her  native  land.  The  amiable 
and  erudite  authoress,  Mrs.  Henry  Tighe  of  Eosanna, 
produced  one  of  the  most  charming  classical  and  moralistic 
allegories  in  our  language,  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  and 
she  has  left  rather  beautiful  fragments  of  verse.1  Here, 
indeed,  we  find  allusions  to  Irish  scenes,  persons,  and 
subjects.  Yet,  we  detect  a  total  absence  of  any  additions 
to  our  popular  legendary  literature,  which  the  elegant 
fancy  and  imagination  of  the  gifted  authoress  could  have 
invested  with  peculiar  graces  of  conception  and  composi- 
tion. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known,  that  John  D'Alton 
wrote  a  metrical  romance,  in  twelve  cantos,  and  intituled, 
"Dermid,"2  which  procured  him  the  accpaaintance  and 
correspondence  of  Lord  Byron  and  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
This  juvenile  yet  highly  creditable  poem  contains  allu- 
sions to  many  curious  customs,  usages,  and  superstitions  of 
the  Irish  and  Danes.  In  the  text  and  notes,  such  infor- 
mation is  found  gracefully  and  pleasingly  distributed. 
We  exempt  altogether  from  this  brief  account  all  reference 
to  the  valuable  volumes  which  our  dear  deceased  old 
friend  published,  and  which  so  well  serve  to  illustrate 
Irish  local  and  family  history.  In  the  "Fairy  Legends 
and  Traditions   of   the   South   of   Ireland,"  3  T.   Crofton 


1  See  "  Psyche,  with  other  Poems."      By  the  late  Mrs.  Henry  Tighe, 
London,  iSii.     4to. 

2  Published  at  London,  in  1814,  by  Longman  and  Co.    4to. 

3  This  highly  popular  work  appeared  anonymously  for  the  first  time, 
in  1S25,  and  it  was  published  in  London,  by  Murray.  A  second  edition, 
illustrated  by  Maclise,  rapidly  followed  to  supply  the  exhaustive  de- 
mand for  the  first.  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  a  friend  of  the  author,  has 
edited  a  beautiful  and  portable  octavo  edition,  published  by  William 
Tegg,  London,  in  1862.  It  is  preceded  by  a  brief  memoir  of  T.  Crofton 
Croker. 
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Croker  evinces  a  brilliant,  sportive,  and  poetic  fancy  in 
his  mode  of  treatment,  while  he  combines  singular  erudition, 
in  tracing  the  connexion  between  our  Irish  fairy  traditions 
and  those  current  among  people  living  in  other  countries. 
To  his  charming  pages  are  we  indebted  for  a  rich  vein  of 
invention  and  illustration.  To  him  may  well  be  applied 
the  exquisite  lines  of  his  own  provincial  bard  Callanan,  in 
those  inimitable  stanzas  descriptive  of  Gougane  Barra.  By 
tireless  industry,  enthusiasm,  and  aptitude  for  the  task,  it 
was  Crofton  Croker,  who 

"  gleaned  each  grey  legend  that  darkly  was  sleeping, 
When  the  mist  and  the  rain  o'er  Lieir  beauty  were  creeping.' 

In  the  poetic  vein,  also,  Croker  has  rendered  the  fairy 
romances  of  "  Cormac  and  Mary "  and  (i  The  Lord  of 
Dunkerron,"  into  rhythmical  lines,  which  evidence  his  taste 
and  genius.  He  had  likewise  previously  described  many 
curious  customs  and  usages  of  the  Irish,  in  connexion  with 
fairies  and  supernatural  agency,  keens  and  death  cere- 
monies, in  the  Fifth  and  Ninth  Chapters  of  an  interesting 
illustrated  work,  intituled,  "Kesearches  in  the  South  of 
Ireland." 1 

Excepting  the  "  Songs  of  Deardra,"  versified  from  an  old 
Irish  manuscript,  and  recounting  the  tragic  adventures  of 
that  heroine  and  the  death  of  the  sons  of  Usna,  in  his 
volume  of  Poems,2  Thomas  Stott  has  left  us  nothing,  which 
serves  to  illustrate  Irish  legendary  story.  In  Thomas  Fur- 
long's posthumous  national  poem,  "  The  Doom  of  Derenzie,"3 
much  curious  information  on  Irish  fairy  mythology  and 
popular  customs  may  be  found  scattered  throughout  the 


1  Published  in  London,  by  Murray,  1S24.     4to. 
8  Published  in  London,  1825.    Svo. 
3  Published  by  Robins,  of  London. 
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text  and  notes.  One  of  the  principal  characters  in  this 
poem  is  an  Irish  Fairyman  or  wizard.  The  original,  from 
whom  he  was  drawn,  is  regarded  as  being  a  native  of 
Wexford  county.  He  was  named  Shane  Wrue,  or  John 
Roe.  The  Remains  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Wolfe,  A.B.,  as 
edited  by  the  Rev.  John  A.  Russell,  M.A.,1  present  us  with 
nothing  fanciful  referring  to  "  Faerie  lond."  In  that  most 
interesting  work,  "  Irish  Minstrelsy,"  edited  by  James 
Hardiman,  we  find  many  bardic  remains  in  the  native 
tongue.  These  are  elegantly  rendered  into  English  verse, 
by  such  writers  as  Thomas  Furlong,  John  DAlton,  Edward 
Lawson,  Henry  Grattan  Curran,  and  Rev.  William 
Hamilton  Drummond.  In  this  scarce  and  valuable  work, 
we  have  many  of  Cardan's  remains  and  other  ancient 
relics  included.  They  have  been  introduced  with  av rich- 
ness of  illustration,  most  creditable  to  the  taste  and  erudi- 
tion of  Mr.  Hardiman.2  About  this  time,  likewise,  our 
Irish  novelists  and  poets,  John  Banim  and  Gerald  Griffin, 
were  achieving  fame  for  themselves  and  their  country,  by 
their  admirable  productions,  which  issued  from  the  press 
in  London,  and  which  must  continue  to  instruct  and 
amuse  unborn  generations.  The  Rev.  Csesar  Otway's 
"Tour  in  Connaught"3  and  "Sketches  in  Ireland," 4  with 
other  narratives,  contain  many  a  droll  legend  and  story, 
related  in  a  rollicking  and  humorous  vein,  but  with 
improbable  circumstances  often  infused,  and  tending  to 
throw  unworthy  aspersion  on  the  old  religious  creed  of  our 
countrymen. 


1  See  Ninth  Edition,  London,  1847.     121110. 

2  His    work  was  published    in    two    volumes,  by  Joseph    Robins, 
London,   1831.     8vo. 

3  Dublin,  Wm.  Curry  Jun.  &  Co.,  1839.     121110. 

4  Dublin,  Wm.  Curry  Jun.  &  Co.,  1839.     121110.     Second  Edition. 
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The  "Dublin  Penny  Journal"  of  1832  to  1836,  the 
"Irish  Penny  Magazine"  of  1S33-34,  and  the  "Irish 
Penny  Journal"  of  1840-41,  contain  many  racy  tales  and 
legends  of  Ireland,  by  accomplished  native  pensmen. 
Some  of  the  foregoing  writers,  with  others  unknown,  were 
facile  contributors  to  the  columns  of  these  illustrated 
miscellanies,  the  prized  feuilletons  of  our  school-boy  days. 
Then,  poor  Edward  Walsh  placed  on  record  some  of 
Munster's  traditional  folk-lore.  Carleton,  likewise,  penned 
that  awe-inspiring  romaunt,  "  Sir  Turlough,  or  the  Church- 
yard Bride."  Many  another  talented  contributor  obtained 
insertion  for  various  Irish  tales  and  legends. 

From  our  early  reminiscences  almost  to  the  present 
date,  occasional  aquaintance  with  numbers  of  the  "Dublin 
University  Magazine " l  had  introduced  to  us  the  now 
familiar  names  of  several  national  writers,  in  connexion 
with  Irish  legendary  lore.  Here  have  we  met  with  the 
racy  "Kishoge  Papers,"  the  metrical  version  of  Dame 
Alice  Kettle's  trial  for  sorcery,  and  intituled,  "The  Witch 
of  Kilkenny,"  the  inimitable  "  Golden  Legend  and 
Voyage  of  St.  Brendan,"  with  other  metrical  contributions, 
by  one  foremost  amongst  our  modern  poets,  Denis  Florence 
M'Carthy.  The  "  Songs  of  the  Superstitions  of  Ireland," 
with  several  legendary  ballads,2  issuing  from  the  pen  of  the 
facetious  Samuel  Lover ;  those  beautifully  picturesque  and 
historic  narratives,  "Hibernian  Nights'  Entertainments," 
by  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson ;  the  anonymous  "  Legends 
and  Tales  of  the  Queen's  County  Peasantry,"  true  to  life 
and  redolent  of  genius,  which  are  now  known  as  the  con- 


1  First  issued,  January,    1833,  and  continued  for  many  subsequent 
years. 

2  These  have  been  since  published  in  a  collective  form  by  Chapman 
and  Hall,  London. 
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tributions   of  an    humble    national    schoolmaster,     John 
Keegan ;  many  beautiful  and  anonymous  metrical  produc- 
tions  of   the  gifted   James   Clarence  Mangan,  and  all  of 
which  have  not  been  as  yet  published  in  book  shape ;  those 
spirit-stirring     Orange     slogans     of     Lieutenant-Colonel 
Blacker,1  and  those  equally  intensified  true-blue   lines  of 
Miss  E.  M.    Hamilton ;    William   Carleton's   exaggerated 
"  Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry,"  with  a  visible 
improvement  in   etching  and  colouring  national  life  and 
character,  as  he  advanced  in  novel  writing ;  various  grace- 
ful and  descriptive  papers  on  "  Irish  Rivers,"  by  J.  Roderick 
O'Flanagan  :  these  and  various  other  contributions,  gave  a 
permanent  interest  and  popularity  to  our  stock  of  Island 
Legends.  Editorial  and  frenzied  attacks  on  Daniel  O'Connell, 
questioning  his   claims   to  be   considered  a  distinguished 
Irishman,  because  of  his  advocating  Reform,  Abolition  of 
Tithes,  and  Repeal  of  the  Union ;  lashing  Thomas  Moore 
for  his  Fudges  in  England ;  abusing  Lover  for  his  Rory 
O'Moore,  as  being  dangerously  national;   ungallantly  de- 
nouncing  Miss   Harriet   Martineau   for  being  a  Liberal ; 
dealing  unmeasured   strokes   on    the    Whig   Archbishop 
Whately,  Lord  Mulgrave,  and  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith: 
while     proclaiming    the     mountebank,     Rev.     Mortimer 
O'Sullivan  and  Rev.  Robert  M'Gee,  political  and  religious 
Solomons :    we   may   now   indulge   some   pleasantry   over 
reversed  judgments,  and  the  less  intellectual  pages  of  that 
fine   serial.       Such    distinguished    litterateurs    or   femmes 
savantes  as   Mrs.   Hemans,    Rev.   Csesar   Otway,  William 
Allingham,   Anna  Maria  Hall,  Rev.  Jaraes   Wills,2  John 


1  He  often  writes  under  the  signature  of  Fitz-Stevvart,  Bannside. 

2  Some  elegant  Dramatic  Sketches  and  other  Poems  of  this  writer 
were  published  in  Dublin,  A.D.  1847,  in  8vo.  The  Disembodied  and 
other  Poems  were  issued  in  121110  by  the  same  author. 
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Anster,  LL.D.,  Charles  Lever,  Maxwell,  William  R. 
"Wilde/  with  "  Speranza,"  Aubrey  de  Vere,  Jonathan 
Freke  Slingsby  (John  Francis  Waller,  LL.D.),  T.  Irwin, 
John  Ffraser  and  John  Fisher  Murray,  are  found  pleasantly 
caricaturing  or  truthfully  illustrating  some  peculiar  features 
of  Irish  life,  character,  or  scenery.1  These  writers,  with  a 
kindly  elasticity  of  spirit,  rose  above  the  billows  of  party 
feeling,  which  then  seethed  and  effervesced.  They  lent  to 
Irish  national  literature  those  strokes  of  wit  and  genius, 
which  must  ever  serve  to  perpetuate  their  memories  in 
popular  estimation. 

It  must  suffice  to  state,  that  about  the  year  1842,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hall's  beautifully  illustrated  work,  "Ireland  :  its 
Scenery,  Character,"  etc.,  first  appeared.  It  is  richly 
studded  with  legends  and  highly  dramatic  strokes  of  graphic 
national  delineation.  Indeed,  it  must  almost  prove  an 
impossible  task  to  enumerate  the  various  short-lived  Irish 
periodicals,  published  in  this  country,  with  the  names  and 
productions  of  writers,  who  have  merited  honourable  mention 
in  connexion  with  this  peculiar  subject.  Although  Davis 
certainly  composed  many  noble  historic  and  soul-stirring 
ballads,  he  has  not  at  all  turned  his  powers  of  versification 

1  Some  of  the  following  metrical  Legends  also  appeared  in  the 
"  Dublin  University  Magazine.'"'  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  one  of 
them  made  its  debut  a  second  time,  with  some  change  of  phraseology, 
and  under  the  following  circumstances.  About  the  year  1849,  while 
residing  in  a  distant  country,  the  "Legend  of  Loughrea,"  with  notes 
attached,  had  been  sent  to  a  gentleman  in  Dublin.  It  would  seem, 
that  the  "  Dublin  University  Magazine"  editor  got  possession  of  this 
fragment,  and  gave  it  insertion  in  the  xxxvii.  vol.  at  p.  676.  It  is  there 
acknowledged  as  bearing  a  foreign  postage  mark.  At  a  subsequent 
period,  the  lines  in  question,  with  notes  somewhat  different,  were 
offered  to  and  accepted  by  a  successor  in  the  editorial  chair.  It  is  only 
right  to  observe,  however,  that  neither  this  gentleman  nor  the  author 
had  been  cognizant  of  the  fact  relating  to  a  first  insertion,  when  the 
Legend  obtained  a  second  and  misplaced  introduction  to  the  pages  of 
our  national  Magazine. 
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to  the  less  exciting  subjects  of  mere  legendary  romance. 
However,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  "  Ballads  of  Ireland," 
collected  and  edited  by  Edward  Hayes,  for  confirmation  of 
the  fact,  that  our  legendary  literature  has  been  cultivated 
with  great  taste  and  genius  by  native  writers.  Among  our 
modern  poets  and  publicists,  Richard  D.  Joyce,  Patrick 
Kennedy,  Hercules  Ellis,  T.  D.  Sullivan,  J.  F.  O'Donnell, 
and  that  modest  son  of  genius,  the  anonymous  author  of 
"  The  Monks  of  Kilcrea,"  deserve  highly  honourable  record. 
These  frequently  recurred  for  inspiration  to  the  clear  fount 
of  Irish  legendary  lore.  That  the  subjects  it  presents  can 
ever  be  exhausted  is  simply  impossible ;  while  the  sooner 
what  remains  is  gleaned  and  garnered,  whether  in  verse  or 
prose,  the  better  chance  must  exist  for  the  preservation  of 
many  interesting  popular  traditions. 

An  attempt  at  instructing  the  lower  orders  of  people 
through  the  medium  of  their  superstitions  has  been  advo- 
cated, as  one  among  the  most  attractive  and  successful 
methods  for  imparting  information,  while  combining 
knowledge  with  amusement.  It  is  certain,  that  many 
foolish  and  even  barbarous  superstitions,  habits  or  customs, 
have  often  been  eradicated  by  means  of  delicate  sarcasm 
and  effective  publicity.  Eooted  prejudices  and  relics  of 
by-gone  absurd  usages  or  superstitions  gradually  give 
place  to  the  force  of  enlightened  public  opinion  and  advanc- 
ing civilisation. 

Among  the  earliest  impressions  made  on  youthful  minds, 
the  wanderings  of  our  imaginative  faculties  are  sure  to 
leave  their  impress,  before  judgment  can  assert  the  exercise 
of  her  corrective  powers.  To  visit  the  light-hearted 
peasant's  cabin  or  to  form  one  of  its  social  circle  during 
long  winter  evenings  is  popularly  known  as  courdheaghing. 
It    was  the    privilege    of    the    author,    and    frequently 
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availed  of,  during  his  school-boy  days.  How  agreeable  to 
our  youthful  fancies,  the  harmless  and  pleasant  jokes  of 
young  and  old,  at  these  humble,  cheerful  re-unions  ?  How 
many  weird  tales  of  goblin  and  fairy  were  told,  and  to 
auditors  predisposed  for  receiving  most  wonderful  descrip- 
tions and  adventures  with  reverential  assent  1  How  many 
romantic  and  long-drawn  narratives  were  spun  out  through 
the  night  by  some  professional  story-teller,  and  which  were 
only  varied  by  the  rustic  ballad,  containing  an  almost  in- 
terminable quantity  of  verses?  How  often  has  not  the 
Irish  peasant's  child  fallen  asleep,  through  downright 
tension  of  eager  desire  to  follow  the  story-teller  to  his 
denouement  of  a  giant's  mishap  and  a  successful  exit  of 
adventure  to  the  youngest  son  of  some  imaginary  king  and 
queen  1  The  subject  matter  for  such  tales  beguiled  the 
hours  of  evening  rest,  and  often  of  field  labour  among  our 
humble  classes.  Similar  narratives  in  prose  and  verse  once 
engaged  the  attention  of  "high-born  ladye"  and  belted 
chieftain  in  the  time-honoured  keep  or  baronial  hall,  many 
ages  past :  nor  can  we  doubt  that  such  practice  of  story- 
telling descended  from  the  old  castle  and  bard  or  shanachie 
to  the  modern  cabin  and  wandering  bocagh  or  shuler,  who 
received  a  bed,  bit,  and  sup,  "  for  God's  sake,"  from  the 
humble  but  generous  peasant,  and  whose  arrival  was 
welcomed  all  the  more,  by  parent  and  child,  when  naturally 
though  rudely  gifted  with  "  sweet  wit  and  good  invention," 
like  the  Irish  bards  of  whom  Spenser  writes.  Those  tales, 
however,  were  only  intended  to  while  away  time  agreeably, 
without  making  any  great  demands  on  the  cottier's 
credulity.  Is  it  therefore  wonderful,  that  early  associations 
and  training  should  accustom  the  peasant,  from  his  very 
childhood,  to  receive  romantic  impressions,  and  to  cultivate 
ideality,  thinking  or  talking,  asleep  or   waking?     Hence, 
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likewise,  we  can  scarcely  feel  surprised,  that  the  number  of 
Irish  tales  and  legends  is  so  varied,  agreeable,  and  inex- 
haustible. 

The  following  metrical  productions  have  been  composed 
at  different  times  and  in  various  places,  during  some  dis- 
engaged moments,  not  occupied  by  more  pressing  employ- 
ments   or    serious    duties.      The    earliest    written    were 
intended  as  contributions  for  The  Oracle,  a  literary  Society 
established  in  Carlow  College,  now  many  years  ago,  by  the 
accomplished,    learned,  and   eloquent    divine,  Very   Rev. 
Daniel  Cahill,  D.D.,  and  revived  after  his  time  by  another 
able  and  talented  Professor,    Rev.   James   O'Beirne.     To 
encourage  a  taste  for  English  literature  and  composition, 
anonymous  papers  in  prose  and  verse  were  invited,  from 
the  students,  and  read  at  weekly  meetings,  while  they  were 
freely  criticised  and  commented  on  by  the   tasteful  and 
judicious  President.     During  hours  of  recreation,  it  was  no 
difficult  matter  to  elicit  popular  legends  and  traditions  from 
college  companions    who  belonged  to-  various  and  remote 
parts  of   Ireland  \  while  many  of  these  were   afterwards 
versified  and  consigned  to  a  letter-box,  destined  to  receive 
such  compositions,  with  a  nom  de  plume  attached.    Copies  of 
these  were  kept  by  the  writer.     As  years  passed  by,  in  a 
far  distant  land,  and  at  different  intervals,  several  other 
legends  were  prepared.   Some  of  these  have  already  appeared 
in  periodicals ;  but  most  of  them  were  afterwards  issued  in 
book  shape  for  the  first  time;  while  in  their  present  collected 
form,  they   have   undergone   considerable   correction  and 
revision.     They  are  designed  to  preserve  some  old  tradi- 
tions,  popular   notions,   local   legends,  historic   facts  and 
scenic  delineations   of  Ireland;  still,  they  only  comprise 
very  few   selections   from   a   number   of  similar  subjects 
gleaned  by  the    author,   and    quite   as  interesting,    yet 
hitherto  unknowD,  to  the  reading  public. 


gnliption 


TO 

WILLIAM  JOHN  FITZPATRICK,   ESQ,.,  J.P., 

KILMACUD    MANOR,     STILLORGAN. 


I. 

Where'er  in  after  time  our  lot  be  cast, 

While  flitting  years  convey  their  solemn  warning, 
Fast  bonds  of  life  close  link  us  to  the  past, 

Though  fade  from  view  bright  beams  of  youth's  gay 
morning. 

Yet  through  a  prism  of  thought,  false  mirage  scorning, 
Fair  imaged  tints  dispel  our  woes  and  fears ; 

Mind's  magic  impress,  still  each  sphere  adorning, 
Lightens  in  age  the  eye  bedimmed  with  tears, 
And  oft  man's  drooping  heart  to  noblest  progress  cheers. 

II. 
Though  bounding  o'er  an  ocean,  far  away, 

Gazing  from  steeps,  not  less  sublimely  grand, 
Wondering,  I've  paused  upon  my  pilgrim  way, 
Apart  from  sights  and  shores  of  Fatherland ; 
In  bustling  city-halls,  by  ship-lined  strand, 
I've  heard  the  stranger's  voice  of  welcome  greet: 

Still  'mid  their  pleasures  oft  a  social  band 
Would  turn  perforce  t'  indulge  in  converse  sweet, 
On  homes  and  friends,  we  loved,  in  former  days  to  meet. 

K 
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III. 

Full  many  an  hour,  in  errant,  pensive  mood, 
Pleased  with  ideas  born  of  earlier  scenes, 

I've  conjured  visions  by  lone  stream  and  wood, 
No  human  sound  disturbed  those  waking  dreams, 
Shadowing  so  vaguely  forms  for  mental  themes. 

Our  isle  of  beauty,  famed  in  tale  and  song, 
Blessed  me  exiled,  with  strange  or  distant  gleams 

Of  its  weird  realms  :  To  thee  at  length  belong 
Those  legends,  culled  betimes,  verse-wreathed   far  fields 
among — 

IV. 

To  thee,  so  dear — whose  merit  firm  enthrals — 
Pure,  generous,  cordial,  trusted  as  a  friend, 

Whose  genial  virtues  please,  whose  lore  forestalls 
The  tone  of  Irish  hearts.     If  thou'lt  unbend 
From  worthier  subjects  drawn,  few  moments  lend, 

And  jocund  join  the  glittering  fairy  train, 
Through  some  fair  Island  scenes,  that  haply  blend 

Their  own  loved  charms,  to  gloss  the  storied  strain, 
Opening  new  vistas  wide,  through  Fancy's  rich  domain. 

V. 

By  thine  own  fireside  placed,  with  one  whose  gifts 
Of  mind  and  person  bless  and  grace  thy  home, 

When  fantasy  hath  scope,  and  hand  uplifts 

Those  leaves  so  lightly  near  thy  pathway  strown, 
Her  radiant  eye,  through  mystic  realms  unknown, 

Some   glimpse   might    take  few  spell-bound  hours  to 
while  : 
'Midst  the  young  household  circle,  round  both  grown, 

May  health  and  peace  long  years  of  life  beguile, 
And  blissful  fortune  crown  each  day  with  favouring  smile. 
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No.  I.— yctjcnb  of  Jtillrag. 


THE   SILVER-HOOFED   STEED   OF   O'DONOGHUE. 

Oh  !  saw  you  the  spectre  this  moon-paling  night, 
How  stately  he  glides,  on  a  charger  of  white, 
Where  the  large  wavy  circles  recedingly  break, 
As  the  silver  hoof  pitches  a  foam  o'er  the  lake.1 

'Tis  the  Chief  of  the  Glens,  whose  untiring  career 
Is  viewed  on  the  loveliest  morn  of  the  year, 
"With  his  courtiers  of  air,  and  his  fays  of  the  rath, 
Strewing  garlands  and  flowers  round  his  watery  path. 

And  as  legends  relate,  the  same  sight  shall  be  seen 

When  the  May  month  comes  round,  with  its  young  buds  of 

green ; 
When  the  violets  spring  in  the  thorn-tangled  dales, 
And  the  hare-bells  and  primroses  blossom  the  vales. 

And  the  cliffs  of  Glenane  shall  their  echoes  prolong,2 
That  arise  from  the  revels  and  sweet  elfin  song ; 
The  course  be  unchequered  and  flowing  the  rein, 
Till  the  steed  his  bright  plates  shall  have  worn  on  Lane. 


No.  I.  *  A  foam  o'er  the  lake. — Among  the  many  accounts  current 
of  O'Donoghue,  the  fabled  Chieftain  of  the  Lakes,  is  that  of  his  charger 
having  the  hoofs  shod  with  silver  plates.  When  the  latter  become  en- 
tirely worn  by  their  action  on  wave  and  shore,  as  the  boatmen  believe 
or  assert,  the  chieftain,  with  his  steed  and  attendants,  shall  for  ever 
disappear  from  mortal  vision. 

-  The  cliffs  of  Glenane  shall  their  echoes  prolong. — The  most  cele- 
brated echoes  of  Killamey  are  produced  from  the  wooded  steeps  of 
Glenane.  The  echo  at  the  precipitous  cliff,  called  the  Eagle's  Nest, 
has  a  most  unearthly  and  an  astonishing  effect,  when  awakened  by  a 
concert  of  boatmen's  bugles.     It  would  seem  as  if  numbers  of  invisible 
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Then  the  currach3  and  boatman  shall  rock  on  the  flow 
Of  those  waves  that  roll  over  a  palace  below ; 
And  the  minstrel  of  air  shall  attune  the  lyre's  strings 
To  those  strains  he  once  sung  at  the  banquet  of  kings. 

Then  the  snowy  arbutus  shall  blossom  that  brow 
Where  the  plume- waving  helmet  encircles  it  now ; 
And  those  dances,  the  fairy  band  thoughtlessly  whirls 
On  the  crest  of  the  lake  shall  be  tripped  on  its  pearls.4 


instrumental  performers  were  repeating  from  a  spirit  world  the  notes 
already  produced,  and  as  if  those  sounds  were  resumed,  after  they  had 
at  first  died  away,  by  musicians  stationed  far  off  amongst  the  adjacent 
mountains.     That  beautiful  air,  "  The  Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  is  a 
favourite  melody  of  the  boatmen,  who  place  themselves  at  a  mound 
opposite  the  Eagle's  Nest,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  that  duct  of  water, 
called  the  Long  Range.     Tourists  are  usually  placed  in  their  boats, 
drawn  up  close  to  the  bank,  and  in  such  a  situation,  as  to  lose  sight  of 
the  instrumentalists.     It  should  be  impossible  to  convey  an  adequate 
impression  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  as  it  must  be  equally  improbable 
ever  to  forget  the  sensation  produced  on  the  mind  of  the  writer,  in 
connexion  with  the  performance  of  that  exquisite  air  already  alluded 
to,  by  a  pair  of  excellent  buglers,  on  occasion  of  a  visit  to  the  justly 
celebrated  Lakes  of  Killarney.     There  is  also  a  fine  echo  awakened 
from  Ross  Castle  and  Island,  on  the  Lower  Lake.     On  a  few  later 
occasions  of  a  visit  to  Killarney,  the  writer  was  utterly  disappointed,  to 
find  that  the  boatmen  and  guides  had  substituted  the  comet-a-piston 
for  the  old  mellow-toned  bugle,  which  is  alone  capable  of  bringing  out 
those  echoes  to  advantage. 

3  The  Currach. — Such  was  the  name  given  to  a  boat  used  by  the 
primitive  inhabitants  of  Ireland.  It  was  constructed  of  wicker  work, 
covered  with  the  hides  of  animals.  It  is  needless  to  premise,  that  the 
currach  has  long  since  disappeared  from  the  waters  of  Killarney, 
having  been  replaced  by  the  modern  well-appointed  pleasure-boat,  so 
generally  approved  by  tourists  and  visitors. 

4  Its  pewls. — The  Lakes  of  Killarney  are  known  to  abound  in 
beautiful  pearls.  They  are  found  in  great  numbers,  especially  in  the 
River  Laune,  which  conducts  the  waters  of  Lough  Lane  towards 
Dingle  Bay,  and  thence  to  the  ocean.  It  would  appear,  that  these 
romantic  lakes  were  celebrated  for  their  pearls  even  in  days  remote. 
Among  the  O'Longan  MSS.  (vol.  xxii.  p.  326)  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  there  is  an  anonymous  Poem  on  the  Death  of  Feidhlimidh, 
the  son  of  Crimhthann,  king  of  Munster,  and  disputed  monarch  of 
Ireland,  who  died  in  the  year  822.     The  poet  gives  an  interesting 
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No  more  shall  O'Donoghue  5  visit  the  steeps 
That  'were  guarded  by  grey,  frowning,  ancestral  keeps  : 
No  more  shall  the  May-morn  dawning  discover 
The  airy  career  of  the  water-sprite  rover. 

Long,  long,  shall  he  revel  in  fairy  halls  bright, 
Nor  once  ply  a  spur  through  the  motionless  night, 
Nor  dash  with  its  courser,  nor  sport  with  his  train, 
On  the  blue,  mirrored  surface  of  reek-crested  Lane. 


account  of  a  royal  visit  paid  by  Felim  to  his  reluctant  subjects  of 
Connaught,  Ulster,  and  Leinster.  This  visit  lasted  three  years,  during 
which  time  the  monarch  and  his  immense  host  of  followers  lived  at  free 
quarters,  in  the  districts  through  which  they  passed.  The  minor 
tributes  of  the  king  are  mentioned  in  this  poem,  and  among  them  we 
find  the  following  very  curious  items :  viz.,  Scarlet  dyeing-stuff,  from 
Bearra  ;  Wheat,  from  Cualann  in  Wicklow  ;  Apples,  from  Leithghlinn  ; 
Dulisk,  from  the  Skelligs,  in  Kerry ;  Pearls,  from  Lough  Lein  or 
Killarney ;  Razor-fish,  from  YVhiddy  Island  ;  Salt,  from  Ard  Ladh- 
rann,  County  of  Waterford  ;  Saddle  skins,  from  Tralee;  Deal,  or  Fir 
Wands,  from  Offaly ;  Cuarans  or  raw  hide  shoes,  from  Raighne,  in  the 
same  district ;  Honey,  from  Doire  Modomnoc.  The  Poem  in  ques- 
tion is  a  very  scarce  tract. 

5  O'Donoghue. — This  mythic  personage  forms  the  constant  topic  of 
various  wild  and  incredible  legends,  among  the  Killarney  boatmen  and 
guides.  The  stories  of  more  recent  invention  usually  manifest  less 
imagination  and  romantic  incident,  than  others  of  an  earlier  date. 
The  Chieftain  of  the  Lakes  is  renowned  in  song  as  in  story.  One  of 
Thomas  Moore's  lightest  and  most  airy  melodies  has  reference  to  this 
phantom,  whose  origin  we  cannot  trace  to  any  accredited  historic 
source.  A  poem  in  seven  cantos,  by  Miss  Hannah  Maria  Bourke,  and 
entitled  "  0;Donoghue,  Trince  of  Killarney,"  is  rather  an  indifferent 
production  as  a  poetic  effort,  although  preserving  various  interesting 
conceptions  and  illustrations  leferring  to  the  apparition. 
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"■> 


THE  CAVERN  FAIRY  COURT. 

On  the  dark  northern  coast,  o'er  waves  of  blue, 
And  towering  as  a  giant  guard  of  ocean, 

Thy  heathered  cliffs  arise,  Benevenugh,1 

Proud  'gainst  the  rushing  tempest's  wild  commotion  ; 

Proud  'gainst  the  fierce  tornado  gusts,  that  strew 
With  angry  foam  the  billows'  rapid  motion. 

And  far  within  thy  hollow  womb  diverge 

Caves  that  re-echo  to  the  rolling  surge. 


No.  II.  l  Benevenugh. — Benevenugh,  or  Benyevenagh,  is  a  moun- 
tain in  the  county  of  Londonderry,  and  it  rises  majestically  about 
1,260  feet  above  the  level  of  Lough  Foyle.  The  mountain  is  of  basaltic 
formation  and  from  its  summit  in  clear  weather,  a  most  extended 
range  of  prospect,  including  the  celebrated  island  of  Iona  and  some  of 
the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  may  be  obtained.  The  tidal  waters  of 
Lough  Foyle  lave  the  base  of  Benyevenagh;  and  on  its  precipitous  heights 
over  the  ocean,  eagles  are  known  to  breed,  while  flocks  of  curlews,  sea- 
gulls, and  other  marine  birds,  hover  continually  around  its  sides.  The 
varied  botanic  productions  of  this  mountain  have  been  long  celebrated 
for  their  medicinal  qualities  ;  the  wild  flowers  that  adorn  its  breast 
attract  swarms  of  bees  in  the  summer  season,  and  impart  a  delicious 
flavour  to  honey,  procured  in  the  neighbourhood.  Over  a  hundred 
years  ago,  the  last  wolf  known  to  exist  in  Ulster  was  started  upon 
Benyevenagh  and  it  was  killed  in  the  woods  near  Dungiven.  In 
legendary  and  historic  lore,  the  traditions  of  adjoining  districts  are 
highly  interesting.  A  mountain  in  Scotland,  mentioned  in  the  opening 
canto  of  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  bears  a  name  nearly  corresponding 
in  pronunciation  with  that  of  our  Ultonian  highland.  It  is  a  double- 
coned,  irregular  rocky-summit,  towering  magnificently  over  a  romantic 
copsed  head-land  and  bend,  breasting  the  blue  waters  of  Lough  Katrine. 
It  looms  with  uncommon  grandeur  on  the  gaze  of  the  enraptured  tourist. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  sings  of 

"The  pine-trees  blue 
On  the  bold  cliffs  of  Benvenue." 

A  considerable  portion  of  Benyevenagh  is  cultivated  and  finely  wooded, 
while  the  greater  part  presents  an  aspect  of  bold  outline  and  of  rugged 
grandeur. 
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Of  old,  thy  brow  was  gloomy  :  and  to-day, 

So  awful  and  so  savage  is  thy  form, 
That  rustic  chroniclers  will  trembling  say 

Unearthly  sounds  are  heard  above  the  storm, 
And  much  desire  to  shun  thee,  as  they  stray 

Unwillingly  before  the  rise  of  morn  ; 
Then  dark  imagination  pictures  o'er 
The  visioned  scenes  and  treasured  tales  of  yore. 

The  fairy  Evenue,2  within  thy  caves, 

Sways  sprites  that  cower  in  his  dark  dominions, 

Thence  sallies  out  when  midnight  tempest  raves, 
With  power  to  sail  about  on  airy  pinions, 

"When  wintry  gusts  whirl  on  the  withered  leaves,3 
His  elfin  courtiers  round  and  tiny  minions. 

The  rocking  seaman  hears  with  pale  affright, 

Those  gathering  sounds,  loud  echoing  through  the  night. 

What  dreadful  deeds,  that  shun  the  light,  performed 
Within  those  windings,  mortals  durst  not  scan. 

The  sense  of  hearing  distantly  informed 
The  terror-stricken,  pilgrim-faring  man, 

2  The  fairy  Evenue. — Evenue,  an  Anglicised  form  of  Aibhne,  is  still 
a  common  name  among  the  O'Kanes  of  Londonderry.  Moreover, 
Aibhne  was  a  favourite  Christian  name  with  the  former  chiefs  of  this 
clan,  as  we  can  easily  ascertain  by  referring  to  the  ancient  annals  of 
Ireland. 

3  When  wintry  gusts  whirl  on  tlie  withered  leaves It  is  believed, 

that  the  Fairies  move  from  one  rath  to  another,  when  those  eddying 
winds  converge,  and  which  raise  spiral  columns  of  dust,  straws,  or 
decaying  vegetable  matter.  Such  appearances  are  denominated  Shee- 
geehy  or  "  Fairy  blasts,"  by  the  peasantry  ;  and,  to  propitiate  the  in- 
visible elves,  it  is  customary  to  exclaim,  "  God  speed  ye,  gentlemen  ! " 

"  When  the  Shee-geehy  rolls  its  boding  cloud, 
And  arrows  unseen  in  vengeance  fly," 
it  is  always  deemed  prudent  to  avoid  the  direct  course,  in  which  the 
Slua-shee  or  "  Fairy  host  "  advances. 
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Till  once  a  blithesome  youth  the  danger  scorned, 

And  entering  tremblingly  his  search  began  : 
While  tottering  through  the  yawning  depths,  rock-bound, 
The  sparry  arches  ring  his  footfalls  round. 

Yet,  soon  the  rocks  to  other  echoes  woke ; 

A  sound  of  minstrelsy,  in  vigorous  strains, 
As  if  from  distant  bagpipe  fitful  broke, 

Like  moans  that  start,  when  terror  rules  the  dreams 
Of  midnight  sleepers  :  and  the  rocks  evoke 

A  shrilly,  droning  melody,  that  wanes 
Anon  to  stillness  :  then,  it  rends  the  ear, 
With  swellings  on  the  midnight,  wild  and  clear. 

A  light  gleamed  far  within  the  deep  recess, 
That  burst  with  dazzling  lustre  o'er  the  scene ; 

Unearthly  nymphs  the  pattering  footsteps  press, 
With  swains  grotesque,  on  velvet  sward  of  green. 

And  undiminished  seemed  the  mirth — nor  less 
The  chandeliers  spread  o'er  their  brilliant  sheen — 

For  hours  that  passed,  while  midnight  revels  rung, 

And  gazed  the  youth  on  sports,  that  ever  please  the  young. 

There  seated  on  a  throne,  the  rest  above, 
With  hoary  locks  and  beard,  their  Evenue4 

Bent  o'er  the  groups  with  twinkling  glance  of  love, 
That  ever  and  anon  more  placid  grew. 

4  Their  Evenue. — Local  traditions,  and  even  its  very  nomenclature, 
seem  to  connect  Benevenugh  with  the  imaginary  being  here  mentioned  ; 
yet  I  am  not  sufficiently  versed  in  folk-lore  mythology,  to  elucidate 
further  the  history  of  this  tutelary  genius  and  of  his  subordinate  spirits. 
However,  it  should  be  known,  that  Aibhne  or  Evenue  gave  name  to 
the  ancient  territory  of  Oireacht-Ui  Cathain,  situated  between  Lough 
Foyle  and  the  River  Bann,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry.  From  this 
chief,  who  flourished  A.D.  1432,  was  derived  the  tribe-name  Oireacht- 
Aibhne,  by  which  the  chief  families  of  the  O'Kanes  were  designated. 
He  was  the  progenitor  of  nearly  all  the  subsequent  chiefs  belonging  to 
this  family. 
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But  while  the  ceaseless  footsteps  circling  move, 

A  sneeze  5  escaped  the  mortal  screened  from  view. 
Then  ceased  the  music's  strain,6  the  lights  grew  dim, 
And  bellowing  sounds  the  rocks  repeat  within. 


5  A  sneeze. — Sneezing  is  supposed  to  be  attributable  to  fairy 
influences,  and  hence  it  is  customary  to  invoke  a  benediction  imme- 
diately after  its  occurrence.  The  Irish  peasant  usually  exclaims,  "  God 
bless  us  !  "  when  oppressed  with  a  fit  of  sternutation  ;  and  "  God  bless 
you  ! "  is  the  expected  response  from  the  bystanders,  who  may  happen 
to  be  present.  If  the  fairies  can  make  a  person  sneeze  three  times, 
without  anyone  saying  "  God  bless  you,"  they  have  it  in  their  power 
to  abduct  such  transgressor  to  their  habitations.  This  fit  of  sneezing  is 
usually  effected  by  the  fairies  tickling  the  mortals'  nose  with  a  traneen 
or  a  blade  of  barley.  "  God  bless  us,"  after  sneezing,  was  a  common 
expression  in  the  East,  and  a  singular  story  regarding  the  origin  of  this 
custom  will  be  found  in  the  "  Talmud."  In  that  languid  state,  which 
superinduces  the  habit  of  yawning,  a  sign  of  crossing  the  open  mouth 
with  the  thumb  prevails  ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the 
exact  purport  of  such  practice.  It  would  seem,  that  the  pagans  re- 
garded  sneezing  as  ominous,  and  as  connected  with  divination  or  magic 
practices.  Such  omens  were  reprobated  and  prohibited,  however,  by 
various  decrees  of  continental  councils  and  of  synods,  during  the  earlier 
ages  of  Christianity.  St.  Elgius  or  Eloy,  who  became&bishop  of 
Noyon,  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  cautions  his  people 
against  superstitious  observations,  derived  from  sneezing ;  but,  he 
recommends  them  to  sign  themselves,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  as  a 
remedy  or  substitute  for  such  unhallowed  magic  arts.  From  an  ancient 
poem,  quoted  in  the  Irish  version  of  the  "  Historia  Britonum "  of 
Nennius,  it  would  appear,  that  before  the  departure  of  the  Cruithnians 
or  Picts  from  Ireland  to  Scotland,  they  left  six  Druids  behind  them. 
Among  other  omens,  necromancy,  and  observations,  regarding  the 
changes  of  weather,  lucky  times,  and  noting  the  voices  of  birds,  which 
were  peculiar  to  the  practices  of  druidism  and  idolatry,  those  haruspices 
were  remarkable  for  the  honouring  or  regard  bestowed  on  a  sneezing, 
designated  by  the  Irish  word,  •pne'6  or  vniAT) 

r'  Then  ceased  the  music's  strain.—  The  slightest  noise  or  exclamation 
from  a  human  being  is  sure  to  reveal  his  presence,  whenever  he  in- 
trudes on  elfin  sports  and  revels.  In  this  particular,  as  in  a  variety  of 
other  instances,  there  is  a  striking  analogy  between  Irish  and  Scottish 
fairy  mythology.  This  resemblance  is  even  more  apparent  in  legends 
of  the  Ulster  province.  A  denouement,  somewhat  similar  to'  that 
recorded  in  the  present  instance,  occurs  in  Burns' tale  of  "  Tarn  'o 
Shanter;"  for,  no  sooner  had  the  hero  cried  out, 

"  'Weel  done,  Cutty  sark  !' 
Than  in  an  instant  all  was  dark: 
And  scarcely  had  lie  Maggie  rallied, 
When  out  the  hellish  legion  sallied." 
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Soon  turned  our  rash  adventurer  to  flight, 
"With  hostile  echoes  gathering  on  his  rear  ; 

Nor  guide  he  found,  in  ushering  him  to  light, 
While  trembling  limbs  betrayed  his  sense  of  fear, 

And  doubly  dark  within  those  caves  was  night. 
But  crystal  spars,  their  glimmering  light  to  steer, 

Lent  his  uncertain  path :  the  crannies  round, 

Eeverberate  a  clanging,  vengeful  sound. 

It  seemed,  as  if  an  earthquake  for  egress 

Were  struggling  from  the  rock-surrounded  caves; 

As  if  the  winds  ploughed  up  with  groaning  stress 
The  lowest  depths  of  ocean's  furrowed  waves, 

And  thunder  growled,  along  the  vaults,  where  press 
Pursuers  and  pursued.     Their  distance  leaves 

Fast  fading  hope.     By  chance,  a  glimmering  ray 

Conducts  the  mortal  safe  to  hail  the  dawn  of  day. 


No.  III.— ftajcnfc  jof  (Drmonij  tatle. 


THE  BODING   ROOK. 

"  The  cawing  rook  shall  build  her  nest  on  Ormond  Castle's 

pinnacle,1 
Ere  Irish  blood  shall  flow  from  bands  divided  and  inimical; 
Twelve  moons  shall  fill  their  orbs  before  fulfilment  of  that 

omen, 
And  then  those  parted  bands  shall  meet,  in  battle-fields,  as 

foemen." 


No.  III.  l  Ormond  Castle's  pinnacle. — The  situation  of  Ormond 
Castle,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Nore,  and  adjoining  the  city  of  Kil- 
kenny, is  exceedingly  picturesque  ;  and  the  fine  old  feudal  mansion  has 
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So  ran  the  Seer's  prediction,2  and  the  peasant  long  had 
sought  her, 

The  messenger  of  discord,  and  the  harbinger  of  slaughter ; 

When  ninety-seven  brought  the  sign  of  death  and  desola- 
tion, 

And  ninety-eight  conviction  spread,  around  a  mourning 
nation. 


No.  IV.— J tgeift  Df  f  ouglr  $ck. 


THE  DEATH   SIGN. 

Woe  to  the  land  !  for  the  warning  is  given, 

Through  the  mist  of  the  lake,  at  the  gloaming  of  day ; 

And  dimly  disclosed,  through  the  curtain  of  even, 

The  death-sign  is  seen  from  the  shores  of  Lough  Rea.1 


many  historic  reminiscences  connected  with  its  time-honoured  walls. 
The  interior  contains  many  beautiful  priceless  works  of  art,  and  the 
Evidence  Chamber  abounds  in  manuscript  materials  of  great  archaeo- 
logical value  to  the  genealogist  and  antiquary.  The  late  lamented 
Marquis  of  Ormond  intended  to  publish  many  of  those  memorials, 
which  should  serve  to  illustrate  the  actions  of  his  distinguished  pro- 
genitors, and  record  some  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  general 
history  of  Ireland.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  this  intention,  frustrated  by 
his  untimely  death,  shall  yet  be  realised. 

2  So  ran  the  Seer's  prediction. — It  is  stated,  by  inhabitants  of  the 
"fair  citie"  of  Kilkenny,  an  old  prophecy  had  decreed,  that  when  a 
rook  should  build  her  nest  on  the  highest  turret  of  Ormond  Castle,  the 
following  year  was  to  be  characterised  by  a  civil  war  throughout 
Ireland.  The  curious  incident  predicted  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  year  1797  ;  and,  a  recollection  of  the  words  of  this  prophecy,  as 
also  the  singularity  of  the  circumstance  itself,  attracted  the  regards 
of  the  peasantry,  who  flocked  from  even  distant  parts  of  our  Island,  to 
witness  the  baneful  prognostic.  The  disastrous  Rebellion  of  1798  and 
its  results  are  too  well  known,  in  connection  with  the  general  history  of 
this  country,  and  these  events  were  supposed  to  have  had  a  necessary 
connection  with  such  prophetic  indication  of  the  preceding  year. 

No.  IV.  l  The  death- sign  is  seen  from  the  shores  of  Lough  Rea. — The 
picturesque  lake,  bearing  this  name,  and  situated  in  the  county  of 
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Youth  of  the  land !  be  the  white  garland  dresses 
Prepared  for  the  graveyard  procession's  array:2 

For  the  wild  breeze  shall  sweep  o'er  the  snowy  wand-tresses, 
That  wave  on  thy  funeral  barrows,  Lough  Rea.3 

Gal  way,  is  bounded  on  the  south  and  east  with  verdant  hills.  Three 
beautiful  islets  crown  its  waters.  It  is  said,  that  once  in  seven  years  a 
black  coffin  may  be  seen  on  the  waters  of  Lough  Rea,  and  this  appari- 
tion is  called  the  sign,  by  inhabitants  living  in  the  surrounding  country. 
It  is  usually  thought  to  herald  the  approach  of  pestilence  and  mortality  ; 
while  the  people  remark,  that  almost  immediately  after  its  appearance, 
great  numbers  of  persons  from  their  neighbourhood  are  consigned  to 
the  tomb. 

2  The  graveyard  procession 's  array. — It  was  customary,  in  many 
parts  of  Ireland,  on  the  death  of  unmarried  persons,  beloved  and 
respected  for  their  virtues,  to  decorate  a  long  staff  with  bowed  pro- 
jections on  the  sides — the  wood-work  being  concealed  by  fringes  of  white 
calico,  linen  or  paper,  overlaid  in  regular  ranges.  A  pair  of  white  paper 
gloves  fell  pendant  from  the  hoops.  This  was  properly  called  the  garland. 
A  cross  was  prepared  in  like  manner,  together  with  twelve  small  and 
slender  sally  wands  peeled.  The  tips  of  the  latter,  and  the  projec- 
tions of  the  former,  were  for  the  most  part  looped  with  knots  of  pink 
ribbon.  The  garland  bearer  went  foremost  in  the  funeral  procession, 
and  immediately  preceding  the  coffin  :  twelve  young  persons  followed, 
two  and  two,  while  the  cross-bearer  brought  up  the  rear.  If  the  deceased 
happened  to  be  a  maiden,  the  processionists  were  also  unmarried 
females,  clothed  in  white  dresses.  If  the  deceased  were  a  young  man, 
the  garland,  wands  and  cross,  were  borne  by  unmarried  persons  of  the 
same  sex.  Having  arrived  at  the  grave,  the  garland-bearer  stood  at 
the  head,  the  cross-bearer  at  the  foot,  the  wand-bearers  ranging  them- 
selves, six  on  either  side.  After  the  last  sod  had  been  laid  over  the 
deceased,  all  the  bearers  stuck  down  their  frail  memorials  in  the  earth, 
according  to  that  order  in  which  they  were  placed.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country,  the  garland,  and  its  appendages,  were  set  up  over  the 
middle  of  the  grave.  There  these  mementoes  remained  until  blown 
down  by  the  wind,  or  worn  away  by  rain  and  other  atmospheric  causes. 

3  That  -wave  on  thy  funeral  barrotos,  Lough  Rea. — In  most  of  our 
Irish  village  graveyards,  the  immediate  relatives  of  deceased  persons 
take  care  to  trim  the  grass  sods  set  over  their  last  resting  place.  The 
French,  and  perhaps  other  continental  people,  have  a  custom  of  dressing 
the  graves  of  their  deceased  friends  with  flowers  and  lighted  tapers,  on 
certain  festivals.  In  the  large  cemetery,  near  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 
the  inhabitants  usually  observed  this  practice  on  All  Souls'  Day.  A 
practice  prevailed  in  some  churchyards  adjoining  the  city  of  Kilkenny, 
whereby  the  graves  of  deceased  relatives  were  denuded  of  their  green 
swards,  and  carefully  sanded  over  by  the  peasantry,  on  the  festival  days 
of  the  parish  patrons.     The  sand  of  finest  quality  was  always  selected 
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s 

Death  to  the  land !  and  a  death-stroke  entailing, 
On  the  homestead  deserted  the  shriek  of  dismay 

The  light  laugh  of  mirth  shall  be  changed  into  wailing, 
The  living  shall  weep  for  the  dead  of  Lough  Rea. 


No.  V.— f  *pft  of  CwIIcna^. 

THE   FAIRY  HURLERS. 

The  Currach1  meadows  ring  with  hoot 
Of  creaking  rail  and  water-coot, 
The  shrilly  pipings  of  the  quail 
And  bittern's  lengthened,  mournful  wail 

Resound  from  tufts  of  blossomed  broom ; 
"While  to  Cremorgan's  woods  2  repair 
The  cawing  rooks  through  middle  air, 

Where  myriads  seek  their  leafy  home. 


for  such  purposes  ;  and  often  it  was  brought  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance— a  family  rivalry  actuating  those  surviving  friends  of  the  deceased, 
who  considered  their  labours  as  destined  to  manifest  suitable  affection 
and  respect  towards  the  memory  of  the  dead. 

No.  V.  l  The  Currach. — So  called,  probably,  from  their  marshy,  fenny 
characteristics,  as  the  Irish  word  currach  signifies  a  bog,  marsh,  or  fen  ; 
it  is  also  applied  to  a  course,  to  a  level  plain,  and  to  a  burial  ground. 
Such  meadows  skirt  the  channel  of  the  principal  stream,  that  flows 
westward  from  the  Cullenagh  mountains,  by  Kilvahan  grave-yard. 

2  Cremorgan's  woods. — The  beautiful  demesne  of  Lewis  Moore,  Esq., 
who  is  said  to  have  been  a  lineal  descendant  from  the  former  chieftains 
of  Leix.  It  forms  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  varied  scenery,  extending 
northward  from  the  mountains  of  Cullenagh.  Embosomed  amidst  the 
large  trees  in  a  particular  portion  of  this  finely- wooded  demesne,  are  to 
be  seen  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  church,  the  chancel  of  which  contains 
the  tombs  of  former  representatives  of  this  ancient  family.  In  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Cremorgan  was  held  by  Lishagh  Mac  Mortogh 
Oge  O'More  and  his  son,  Patrick,  who  joined  Owny  Mac  Rory  O'More 
and  his  confederate  rebels,  at  Stradbally ;  for  which  act  Cremorgan  be- 
came forfeited  to  the  Queen  and  her  successors,  according  to  the  Book 
of  Leinster  Inquisitions. 
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The  owlet,  from  his  cryptic  cell 

In  Ballyknocken's  castle  walls,3 
Grates  his  harsh,  discordant  yell 

As  evening's  sun  descending  falls, 
Ere  he  sinks  down  o'er  Cashel's  hill,4 

And  closes  on  the  parting  day, 
Leaving  the  landscape  lone  and  still, 

Casting  a  bright  vermillion  ray, 

On  those  dismantled  walls  of  gray. 
The  hurrying  clouds  were  sailing  past, 

Stained  with  a  fringe  of  rosy  light, 
As  the  sun  lingering  looked  his  last 

And  parted  from  the  painless  sight : 
The  valleys,  hills,  and  moors  receive 
Their  sombre  tints  of  fading  eve. 

In  early  daj^s,  I've  ranged  alone 
Amid  those  scenes,  so  haply  known, 


3  Ballyknocken's  castle  walls. — The  existing  remains  of  Ballyknocken's 
quadrangular  keep  are  at  present  in  an  extremely  ruinous  state.  Only 
two  sides  of  the  old  building  have  partially  weathered  the  rough  assaults 
of  time,  and  the  still  ruder  attacks  of  hostile  beleaguers.  This  castle, 
situated  on  the  verge  of  a  bog  and  in  the  middle  of  a  plain  surrounding 
it  on  all  sides,  appears  to  have  had  no  peculiar  defensive  advantages  of 
position.  It  was  a  dependency  of  the  O'Mores,  whose  principal  for- 
tress was  situated  at  Dunamase,  looking  over  the  great  plain  of  Mary- 
borough. During  the  progress  of  some  excavations,  which  took  place 
about  thirty  years  ago,  at  a  hill  opposite  the  castle  of  Ballyknocken, 
several  skeletons  and  portions  of  human  remains  were  disinterred. 
Tradition  had  previously  pointed  out  this  place  as  the  site  of  a  former 
battle-field  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  was  that  on  which  Owny  M'Rory  O'More 
fought  the  Earl  of  Essex,  near  the  Pass  of  the  Plumes, 

4  CasheVs  hill. — This  rocky  eminence  is  a  prominent  object  near  the 
public  road  leading  from  Stradbally  to  Abbeyleix,  and  it  lies  to  the 
north-west  of  the  Cullenagh  mountains.  It  commands  a  fine  view  of 
the  magnificently  outlined  Sliabh  Bloom  Monntains,  which  separate 
the  King's  and  Queen's  counties.  The  rugged,  yet  verdant  sides  of 
Cashel  hill  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  copsewood  and  of 

sweet  pasturage. 
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Or  from  the  casement  viewed  rich  floods 

Of  sun-set  brilliance  crown  the  woods. 

I've  marked  the  peat-moss  shagged  with  broom 

Stretch  out  its  waste,  and  dun  Slieve  Bloom 

Like  vapour  on  th'  horizon  float, 

Whilst  vocal  woodlands  chime  each  note  ; 

And  blightly  would  the  mavis  sing 

From  budding  hedge,  though  flowering  Spring ; 

With  Summer's  robes  on  distant  lines 

O'er  birchen  groves  and  tasseled  pines, 

I've  scanned  each  phase  with  raptured  eye, 

While  sunrise  flushed  the  orient  sky, 

From  dewy  morn,  through  torrid  noon, 

To  evening-tide's  uprising  moon  : 

Through  Autumn,  when  the  reaper  shears 

His  yielding  rows  of  sun-browned  ears, 

Whilst  jocund  laugh  from  binder's  train 

Inspires  with  mirth  the  bending  swain. 

When  gathering  clouds,  their  copious  grist 

Discharged  in  gusts  of  murky  mist, 

With  chilling  floods  o'er  mead  and  plain, 

Through  Winter's  wild  and  cheerless  reign 

Freed  from  the  irksome  task  and  rule 

That  linked  each  prosy  hour  to  school, 

While  sped  those  days  in  careless  prime 

I  took  few  notes  of  passing  time, 

When  listening  to  the  wildering  trail 

Of  incident  through  magic  tale, 

But  well  I  conned  such  wond'rous  lore 

As  rustics  taught  in  times  of  yore. 

The  light  thus  gleaned  might  well  impinge 

On  canvas  every  rainbow  tinge, 

Might  shoot  fair  rays  to  latest  age 

In  wildest  scenes  of  fiction's  page, 
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Or  plume  imagination's  wing 

With  themes  that  minstrels  dream  or  sing. 

Midsummer  held  her  reign  in  June, 
When  snowy  hawthorn  blossoms  bloom 

And  fragrant  air  perfumes  the  weather : 
Night  wore  on  that  stilly  noon, 
When  rose  the  round  and  cloudless  moon, 

O'er  Cullenagh's  dark  mountain  heather.5 
Kilvahan,6  where  the  village  dead 
Rest  in  their  cold  sepulchral  bed, 
Has  ceased  loud  echoes  to  repeat 
Of  milkmaid's  song  and  lambkin's  bleat. 
The  fleecy  flocks  now  rest  among 
Tall,  sheltering  slabs,  that  crown  each  tomb. 
The  lingering  morn  her  rise  delayed, 
Sliabh  Dubh  7  had  cast  a  sombre  shade, 


5  Cullenagh's  dark  mountain  heather. — Cullenagh  townland  has 
doubtless  given  name  to  the  barony  in  like  manner  denominated.  This 
townland  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Ballyroan,  Queen's  County.  Its 
three  mountains  are  conspicuous  objects  for  miles  around,  and  they  rise 
to  a  considerable  elevation  over  the  adjoining  country.  The  townland 
is  divided  in  two  denominations,  called  respectively  Cullenaghmore  and 
Cullenaghbeg.  The  barony  of  Cullenagh  forms  one  of  the  southern 
divisions  of  the  Queen's  County,  and  it  was  formerly  comprised  within 
the  ancient  principality  of  Leix. 

6  Kilvahan, — A  small  townland  lying  to  the  north  of  the  larger  one 
of  Cullenagh.  Within  Kilvahan,  an  old  graveyard  crowns  the  summit 
of  a  beautiful  hill,  and  the  burial  ground  was  surrounded  by  a  circular 
fosse  and  neglected  fence,  over  which  venerable  hawthorns  spread  their 
verdant  leaflets  and  fragrant  blossoms  in  the  summer  season.  Of  late  it 
has  been  enclosed  with  a  stone  wall.  The  rich  pastures  around  are 
beautifully  undulating,  and  afford  abundant  herbage  for  numerous  flocks 
of  sheep.  A  few  upright  marble-limestone  tombs  were  kept  in  a  highly 
polished  state,  owing  to  their  constant  contact  with  the  unctuous  fleeces 
of  these  animals  that  nestled  and  grazed  where — 

"  The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep." 
i  Sliabh  Dubh. — The  Black  Mountain  is  the  most  elevated  of  the 
Cullenagh  range.     It  is  supposed  to  contain  coal  and  other  minerals. 
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Upon  the  middle  mountain  8  drawn, 
Till  climbing  high  above  his  head 
The  moon  her  mellowed  radiance  spread, 

E'en  on  the  smooth  crest  of  Sliabh  Bawn.9 
The  mountain  water  of  the  Foyle,10 

Pent  within  its  barrier  hold, 
"With  breasted  wavelets,  that  recoil 

And  seem  like  a  plain  of  molten  gold. 


Several  years  ago  mining  operations  were  here  commenced  ;  but  they  have 
been  long  since  discontinued.  On  the  north  side  of  this  barren,  peaty, 
heather-covered  mountain,  a  large  and  solitary  hawthorn  tree  hung  over 
a  small  pond  of  water  near  the  summit,  It  was  called  Shed  Bush,  and 
it  is  remarkable  on  account  of  having  been  the  appointed  place  for  a 
gathering  of  the  peasantry,  about  the  commencement  of  the  rising  of 
1798.  A  numerous  band  assembled  there,  partially  armed  with  pikes 
and  guns,  to  engage  in  the  rebellion,  but  they  accomplished  no  greater 
amount  of  effective  service  than  did  the  king  of  France,  who — 

"  with  twenty  thousand  men, 
Marched  up  the  hill,  and  then  came  down  again." 

8  The  Middle  Mountain. — The  Middle  Mountain,  less  elevated  than 
the  former,  produces  more  abundant  and  nutritious  pasturage,  and  it  is 
separated  from  the  Black  Mountain  by  a  deep  ravine,  through  which  a 
rapid  stream  hurries  in  a  succession  of  innumerable  cascades.  Some  of 
these  waterfalls  are  of  considerable  height,  and  uncommonly  grand  after 
heavy  rains.  A  long,  but  narrow  stripe  of  indigenous  forest  trees 
extends  on  either  side  of  this  ravine.  About  a  century  ago,  these 
primeval  woods  were  much  more  extensive. 

9  Sliabh  Bawn. — The  lowest  and  most  fertile  eminence  of  the  three 
principal  peaks.  It  is  rather  scrubby,  but  it  is  otherwise  devoid  of 
wood,  and  cultivated  to  some  degree  along  the  sides.  Numerous  flocks 
of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle  find  an  extended  range  along  its  base  and 
more  elevated  ridges. 

10  The  Foyle. — The  Foyle  Pond  was  formed  by  the  intercepted  waters 
of  the  rivulet,  which  divides  the  Black  and  Middle  Mountains.  An 
exceedingly  high  and  broad  mound  of  earth  and  stone- work  had  been 
artificially  constructed,  to  retain  the  storage  water  necessary  for  the 
mills,  that  were  built  at  some  distance  below  it.  From  the  steep  and 
rugged  banks  rising  above  the  Pond,  this  latter  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  a  lone  and  narrow  mountain  lough,  closed  in  on  every  side  but 
the  one,  where  the  surplus  waters  escaped  over  the  solid  abutment. 
Through  this  gorge  of  the  ravine,  a  most  varied  and  interesting  vista  of 
the  lower  plains,  hills,  and  valleys  of  Kilvahan  are  seen  to  great  advan- 
tage, from  the  head  of  the  Foyle.    When  the  place  was  last  visited  by 

L 
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But  flashing  clear  with  pearly  brightness, 

The  rushing  streams  of  silv'ry  fountains, 
Eivalling  new  fallen  snow  in  whiteness, 

And  leaping  down  the  shelving  mountains, 
In  wild  commotion  hoarsely  brawl 
Through  many  a  glen  and  waterfall. 
The  birds  of  song  their  feathered  breasts 
.Recline  in  shaded,  downy  nests ; 
No  more  their  strains  awake  the  dales, 
The  noiseless  hills  and  slumbering  vales. 
The  yellow 'furze,  the  stunted  thorn, 
The  verdant  meads,  the  ripening  corn, 
The  cots  around  gleam  in  her  light, 
As  the  moon  brings  the  middle  night. 

On  such  a  night — at  such  an  hour — 

Young  Connor's  steps,  as  home  he  hied, 
Disturbed  by  some  delirious  power, 

Moved  measureless  from  side  to  side  ; 
The  dust-drawn  circles,  tangents,  sines, 
And  aught  save  rectilinear  lines, 
Gave  mathematic  demonstrations 
Of  awkward  moves  and  dubious  stations. 
His  eyes  saw  not,  or  saw  things  double, 

His  reeling  brain,  from  time  to  time, 
Dismissing  thoughts  of  care  and  trouble, 

Launched  forth  upon  the  true  sublime 
Of  grand  resolves,  projected  feats, 
"When  gaily  decked,  the  Ranger11  meets 


the  writer,  the  great  embankment  had  been  removed,  and  nothing  but 
the  stream  was  to  be  seen  murmuring  through  the  deep  glen  beneath,  as 
the  former  cotton  factory,  built  by  Sir  John  Farnell,  had  long  ceased  to 
furnish  employment  for  workers. 
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'Proud  ranks  of  hurlers  that  resort 
To  dare  with  him  the  manly  sport. 
He  saw,  in  mind,  his  rivals  yield 
To  Barrington12  the  well  won  field. 
VThen  hark  !  upon  the  midnight  clear 
Eise  boomin"  sounds  that  strike  his  ear. 


11  The  Ranger. — A  Cullenagh  man  even  yet  delights  in  this  appella- 
tion, and  the  term  is  often  applied  to  him  by  the  inhabitants  of 
surrounding  districts.  It  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  Sir  Jonah 
Barrington's  father  having  organized  a  cavalry  corps,  called  the 
Cullenagh  Rangers,  during  the  memorable  period  of  Irish  volunteering. 
The  full  dress  of  these  citizen  soldiers  was  scarlet,  and  their  undress 
white,  with  black  velvet  facings.  This  corps  for  the  most  part  had  been 
enrolled  from  among  the  tenantry  on  the  Barrington  estates,  and  it  com- 
prised a  noble  band  of  well-mounted,  athletic,  and  brave  young  men, 
officered  by  their  patriarchal  landlord,  and  by  his  large  family  of  sons, 
with  a  few  gentlemen  farmers  living  on  the  property,  who  served  as 
subalterns.  We  are  told,  that  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  had  been  sent  with 
a  detachment  of  this  body  to  attend  the  Grand  National  Convention  of 
Ireland,  which  assembled  in  the  Rotunda  at  Dublin,  towards  the  close 
of  1783.  At  the  head  of  those  few  men,  Sir  Jonah  states,  that  he  felt 
prouder  than  an  emperor,  and  that  an  impression  was  made  on  his 
youthful  mind,  which  even  in  the  chill  of  age  continued  vivid  and 
animating,  whilst  at  the  time,  "a  glowing  patriotism,  a  military  feeling, 
and  an  instinctive  though  senseless  lust  for  actual  service,  arose  within 
him."'" — "  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Irish  Nation,"  chap,  xviii.  Long  before 
the  writer  of  this  Legend  could  have  a  knowledge  of  historic  incidents 
regarding  the  stirring  period  that  called  for  an  embodiment  of  these  and 
similar  brigades  of  volunteers,  he  often  heard,  "  in  the  days  of  child- 
hood," the  popular  and  truly  spirited  strains  of  a  favourite  local  song, 
which  contained  a  threat,  that — 

"The  French  and  the  Spaniards,  they  might  rue  the  day, 
When  they  faced  the  bold  Cullenagh  Rangers." 
It  is  rather  strange,  that  Thomas  MacNevin,  in  his  "History  of  the 
Volunteers  of  1782,"  omits  any  description  of  the  dress  and  equipments 
of  the  Cullenagh  Rangers.  They  were  among  the  most  effective  and 
resolute  corps  ever  enrolled,  filled  with  an  enthusiastic  admiration  and 
attachment  towards  their  brave  and  popular  colonel  and  officers,  while 
ready  to  dare  any  enterprise  under  their  command. 

'-  To  Barrington. — The  Barringtons  appear  to  have  been  lords  of  the 
soil  over  Cullenagh  and  of  several  other  adjoining  townlands,  from  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  close  of  the  last  century.  According  to 
the  Leinster  Inquisitions,  John  Barrington  obtained  letters  patent,  dated 
the  12th  of  May  in  the  sixth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  conferring 
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First  indistinct  and  faintly  booming, 

Along  the  hills  those  sounds  were  coming ; 

Now  scarcely  heard  in  sullen  languor, 
And  wasted  on  the  distant  air, 
Returning  echoes  loudly  bear 

Upon  the  breeze  their  swelling  clangor. 


that  manor  on  himself  and  on  his  heirs  male,  in  succession,  after  the 
original   proprietors,  the   O'Mores  of   Leix,  had  been  dispossessed. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  Cullenagh  property,  incum- 
bered by  debts  and  mortgages,  was  sold  to  Sir  John  Parnell,  Chancellor 
of  the  Irish  Exchequer,   and   it   was   afterwards  transferred  _  to  the 
notorious  Judge    Norbury,   in  whose  family  the  proprietorship   now 
remains.     The  Barringtons  were  exceedingly  popular,  and  they  held  an 
almost  feudal  sway  over  the  affections  and  services  of  their  numerous 
and  comfortable  tenantry.     They  were  distinguished  by  a  fondness  for 
horsemanship  and  field  sports,  especially  for   the  favourite  game  of 
hurling.    They  obtained  still  greater  notoriety  for  their  duelling  pro- 
pensities, and  they  were  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Fighting  Barringtons.     It  is  said  that  Lady  Barrington,  the  mother  of 
Sir  Jonah  and  his  numerous  band   of  brothers,  was  accustomed  to 
practise  candle-snuffing  with  duelling  pistols  herself,  and  to  teach  her 
sons  the  most  effective  methods  for  dealing  out  death  or  wounds  to 
adversaries,  that  might  dare  to  offer  or  accept  cartels.     Her  theories 
and  practice  were  afterwards  fully  illustrated,  by  the  death  of  one 
among  her  sons  in  the  duello.     Nearly  all  of  them  had  frequent  experi- 
ence of  single  combat,  either  as  seconds  or  principals.    The  only  scion 
of  intellectual  eminence  belonging  to  this  family  was  the  celebrated  Sir 
Jonah  Barrington,  Judge  of  the  Admiralty,  an  eloquent  speaker  in  the 
Irish   Parliament,  and   the  author   of   several  popular  works.      The 
facetious  baronet's  "  Personal  Sketches  and  Recollections  of  his  own 
Times,"  are  exceedingly  amusing,  and  contain  many  interesting  family 
anecdotes  characteristic  of  the  social  state  of  Ireland  over  seventy  years 
ago,  although  several  humorous  etchings  are  over-coloured  and  at  least 
somewhat  exaggerated.     In  his  school-boy  days,  the  writer  well  knew 
some  of  the  characters  mentioned  in  his  book,  and  who  were  then  sur- 
viving.    The  old  manorial-looking  residence  of  the  Barringtons  is  now 
uninhabited,  and  the  winds  whistle  through  its  desolate  unroofed  walls, 
and  over  its  antique  gables.     Some  thirty  years  back,  an  exiled  member 
of  this  family,  living  in  France,  had  expectations  of  establishing  his 
claims  to  the  proprietorship  of  the  paternal  estates,  and  he  sent  a 
characteristic  circular  to  the  tenantry  living  thereon,  to  pay  no  rent  to 
the  de  facto  landlord,  assuring  them,  that  "  the  crack  of  a  Barrington's 
whip  would  be  heard  once  more  on  the  Cullenagh  mountains."    The 
announcement  created  the  greatest  enthusiasm  among  tenants  living 
on  the  Cullenagh  property  ;  but  the  promise  has  never  been  fulfilled, 
nor  is  there  a  prospect  of  their  proprietorship  being  realized  at  any 
future  period. 
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Briskly  as  the  rain-drops  pattering, 

When  tropic  clouds  dissolve  in  showers, 

Bustling  'mid  the  leaves  and  flowers, 
Thus  was  heard  the  rereward  clattering ; 
Deep  as  the  beat  of  rolling  drum, 
And  murmuring  as  the  queen-bee's  hum, 
Like  aspen  leaves  rough  breezes  shaking, 
The  mountain  sward  around  seemed  quaking. 
Along  the  matted  tufts  of  broom 
Young  Connor's  eye  strained  through  the  gloom ; 
His  ear  directs  th'  inquiring  eye, 

Along  the  rugged  mountain's  breast, 
Where  the  resplendent,  moonlit  sky 

Relieved  its  dark  and  serried  crest. 
Swift  as  the  Borealis  streak, 
A  horseman  tops  the  highest  peak, 
A  moment  seen — and  he  was  gone  ! 

Swift  as  those  lurid  lights  divide 
The  ambient  ether — hurrying  on 

The  steed  was  reined  by  Connor's  side. 

"  Hail,  mortal !  Ho,  'tis  Connor's  here  ! " 

Commenced  th'  accosting  cavalier, 

"  Fortune  has  smiled  approving  favours 

And  crowned  the  toil  of  long  endeavours. 

My  Connor  found — my  mission's  over — 

List  to  the  secrets  I  discover. 

In  Comber's  Park,13  this  glorious  night, 

The  fairies  hurl  by  pale  moonlight ; 


,3  In  Comber's  Park. — A  beautiful  green  paddock  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Black  Mountain,  formerly  a  favourite  hurling  field  with 
the  men  of  Cullcnagh,  who  under  the  training  of  the  Barringtons 
attained  a  renowned  degree  of   proficiency  at  this  invigorating,  but 
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A  wager's  laid  and  for  the  bout 

All  things  prepared,  the  ground  marked  out, 

The  goals  arranged,  yet  'twould  appear 

My  merrymen  the  issue  fear. 

Your  prowess  known  in  hurling  sport, 

Our  fellow  hurlers  of  the  Fort u 

Resolved  you  should  their  contest  share, 

Urging  that  couriers  should  repair 

To  seek  you  out  wherever  found. 
They  sought  at  home,  abroad,  where'er, 
A  Ranger  could  or  might  repair  : 

Whilst  in  their  search  around, 
They  thought  of  Dysart's  merry  fair  15 

And  capered  with  you  o'er  that  ground. 

rather  dangerous  exercise.  Parishes,  baronies,  and  counties  often  con- 
tended for  victorious  laurels,  at  this  truly  national  sport,  and  vast  crowds 
of  the  brave  and  fair  assembled  as  spectators  on  those  occasions.  The 
men  of  Cullenagh  were  rarely  matched,  and  still  more  rarely  excelled, 
by  their  opponents.  Their  numerous  contests  were  celebrated  by  the 
local  ballad-mongers,  in  songs  that  are  yet  popular,  although  not  often 
perfect  in  metrical  structure  or  poetic  merit.  Even  the  hurling  gentry 
of  the  day  were  more  celebrated  for  their  prowess  at  field  sports,  than 
for  their  literary  or  intellectual  capabilities.  One  of  the  most  notorious 
among  the  sporting  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  Queen's  County,  having 
obligingly  complied  with  the  request  of  a  brother  sportsman  desiring  to 
complete  a  certain  number  of  efficient  hurlers  for  an  important  match 
then  pending,  sent  a  contingent  of  half-a-dozen  athletes,  with  an 
accompanying  note,  containing  these  words :  "  Enclosed  I  send  you  six  of 
the  best  hurlers  in  all  Ireland."  It  proved  rather  fortunate— yet  still 
inexplicable — that  the  note  was  delivered  by  hand;  for  even  in 
those  days  of  cheap  postage,  the  size  and  weight  of  such  an  epistle, 
directed  through  the  post-office,  must  have  pressed  rather  heavily  on 
the  finances,  either  of  the  sender  or  receiver. 

14  The  Fort. — A  name  given  by  the  peasantry  to  one  of  the  many 
raths,  so  generally  scattered  over  the  surface  of  our  island.  These  forts 
or  raths  are  supposed  to  be  the  favourite  residences  of  the  fairies. 

15  Dysart's  merry  fair. — The  two  annual  fairs  of  Dysart  were  held  on 
Whit- Monday,  and  on  the  I2th  of  November.  In  times  past,  these 
fairs  were  disturbed  by  faction  and  party  fights,  which  often  ended  with 
bloodshed  and  homicide.  The  fair-green  was  situated  on  one  of  the 
elevated  ridges  of  the  Dysart  range  of  hills,  near  the  graveyard  and  the 
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They  drove  your  rivals  from  the  greerj, 

Guided  the  whirl  of  your  alpeen  ;16 

In  tents  they  sported  through  the  dance, 

Tripped  heel  and  toe  with  rolling  shuffle, 
Crossed  hands,  in  reels  or  jigs  advance, 

And  quick  retire,  by  covering  buckle.17 
"We  nerved  your  free  and  lithesome  limbs, 
With  frolic  played  off  sportive  whims, 


now  deserted  Protestant  Church  in  the  parish  of  Dysart  Enos.  A 
noted  local  celebrity,  some  years  since  deceased,  and  a  retired  octo- 
genarian captain  of  dragoons,  who  had  formerly  witnessed  some  active 
service  in  the  British  army,  felt  an  instinctive  passion  to  behold  a  good 
heady  fight,  on  the  periodical  recurrence  of  Dysart  fair,  and  he  regu- 
larly attended  as  a  veteran  volunteer,  to  lend  assistance  in  marshalling 
the  array  and  directing  the  evolutions  of  the  contending  factions.  He 
generally  sided  with  the  weaker  party,  and  when  his  men  were  obliged 
to  give  way  before  the  assault  of  their  opponents,  the  Captain  would 
usually  cry  out,  at  the  top  of  his  voice  :  "  Boys,  don't  desert  your  colours, 
but  rally  round  the  Church  !  "  He  always  felt  very  indignant  when  the 
police  attended  in  sufficient  force  to  prevent  an  engagement  or  to  over- 
awe the  combatants,  asseverating  on  the  honour  of  a  soldier,  that  the 
bravery  and  spirit  of  the  peasantry  should  evaporate,  if  the  guardians  of 
the  public  peace  could  succeed  in  arresting  the  single- stick  play  of 
blackthorn  and  shillelagh.  He  disapproved  of  stone-throwing  during 
the  progress  of  the  fight ;  but,  when  a  volley  flew  around  him,  while 
mounted  on  a  splendid  hunter  he  directed  the  onset,  a  quick  eye,  and 
a  graceful  agile  turn  of  the  body,  usually  protected  him  from  an  aim- 
less stroke,  and  never  intended  for  his  injury.  The  good-natured 
officiousness  he  displayed  on  these  occasions  was  always  duly  appre- 
ciated by  the  belligerents.  The  business  transactions  of  Dysart  fair 
commonly  ended  at  noon,  the  remainder  of  the  day  being  devoted  to 
amusement  or  rioting,  in  "  the  good  old  times."  The  heroic  days  of 
this  once  celebrated  green  have  departed,  and  are  long  since  numbered 
among  things  that  were  :  even  the  lowing  of  cattle,  the  squeaking 
of  sucking  pigs,  and  the  bleating  of  sheep,  have  almost  ceased  to  re- 
sound over  the  fertile  and  verdant  hills  of  this  romantic  vicinage.  The 
finely  wooded  demesne  and  elegant  mansion  of  Lamberton  Park,  the 
seat  of  Walter  Sweetman,  Esq.,  lie  between  the  Dysart  hills  and  the 
Cullenagh  mountains. 

16  Alpeen. — A  stout  and  well-seasoned  stick  used  by  the  peasantry  in 
faction  fights. 

17  Covering  buckle. — These  feats  of  agility  and  movements  are  com- 
monly exhibited  in  the  dances  of  our  countrymen. 
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"We  thrust  a  nutshell  slyly  in 

The  piper's  broken-winded  chanter, 
Cracked  the  Cremona's  treble  string, 

And  raised  the  laughing  dancer's  banter. 
We  dived  in  over-flowing  methers, 
We  sailed  through  air  on  goss'mer  feathers, 
Purloined  their  heaps  from  apple-stalls 

And  hopped  them  on  each  mortal's  head, 
While,  thick  as  hail,  the  volley  falls 

Of  brickbat  loaves  and  gingerbread.18 
'Till  wearied  with  the  long  day's  fun, 
We  hurried  home  at  setting  sun  ; 
But  sought  you  first,  and  sought  in  vain 

Your  form  around  the  noisy  green ; 
Hopeless  of  finding  you,  again 

The  third  time  have  I  crossed  the  scene. 
Then  linger  not — away  to  horse — 
We'll  sweep  with  speed  our  mountain  course." 

Nor  more  he  said :  but  quickly  braced 
His  fairy  arm  round  Connor's  waist, 
And  vaulting  lightly  on  the  steed, 
Once  more  renewed  his  headlong  speed. 
Then  wheeling  round  with  vigorous  bent, 
The  courser  gained  the  rough  ascent, 
And  snorting  wildly  sought  his  home, 
With  eye  of  fire  and  mouth  of  foam. 
Whilst  whip  and  rowel  bring  the  tide 
Of  crimson  down  his  tortured  side, 
Young  Connor  dreads  the  startling  race, 
Increased,  if  aught,  at  every  pace. 

18  Brickbat  loaves  and  gingerbread. — The  fairies  are  said  to  delight  in 
holies  of  this  nature  on  Irish  fair-greens,  but  their  forms  are  invisible 
to  human  eye,  during  the  perpetration  of  these  practical  jokes. 
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In  wild  disorder  past  his  eyes 
Each  object  seen  receding  flies ; 
The  spiry  grass,  the  heather  flowers, 

The  mountain  moss  and  froghan  berry 19 
Spring  from  the  courser's  feet  in  showers, 

That  rain  along  the  path,  where'er  he 
Plants  the  fast  descending  hoof 
And  hurls  the  broken  soil  aloof. 
With  every  stretch  of  speed,  the  horse 

Like  lightning  leaps  above  the  ground, 
The  mountain  groans  beneath  the  course, 

Sending  an  echo  round  and  round. 
The  latent  spark  from  flinty  rock 
The  hoof  relumes  with  every  shock. 
Air,  earth,  and  water,  moon  and  sky, 
In  mingling  parts,  disruptured  fly : 
A  thousand  perils  crowd  that  night, 
Before  the  mortal's  swimming  sight. 

The  mountain  top  was  gained  and  past, 

When  sweeping  down  its  eastern  slope, 
The  Comber's  Park  was  reached  at  last, 

Where  wond'rous  scenes  successive  ope 
The  visions  of  a  fairy  land : 

For  thick  as  reeds  upon  the  green, 

The  moonlight  shed  a  brilliant  sheen 
Above  a  vast,  unnumbered  band, 


•9  Froghan  berry. — The  Irish  name  given  to  the  vacciuittm  myrtillus, 
bilberry,  which  grows  profusely  on  the  sides  and  summit  of  the  most 
elevated  mountain  of  the  Cullenagh  range.  This  berry  forms  a  part  of 
the  autumnal  food  of  grouse,  and  it  is  often  used  in  making  tarts.  Its 
collection  by  the  young  people  affords  an  inducement  or  an  excuse  for 
many  pleasant  excursions  to  the  highlands,  when  it  has  fully  ripened 
with  the  advancing  season. 
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That  issued  from  the  peopled  Fort 
To  join  in  feats  of  hurling  sport. 
A  silken  vest  of  yellow  hue, 
A  velvet  cap,  as  azure  blue, 

Bedecked  one  half  the  train  ; 
A  scarlet  cap  and  pea-green  vest, 
Relieved  both  jerkin  loose  and  crest 

Of  even  numbers  that  remain. 
A  commaun 20  from  each  shoulder  hung, 
A  plume  from  every  bonnet  swung, 
The  plume,  and  hose,  and  doublet  white, 
Crowned  every  rich  appareled  wight. 
Of  dwarfish  size  and  slender  form 

These  men  of  fairy  land  appear, 
And  endless  seemed  the  crowds  that  swarm, 

Clad  in  their  bright  and  sportive  gear. 
Though  mingled  sounds  and  broken  voices, 

Such  as  he  heard  at  Dysart's  fair 

Struck  on  the  mortal's  listening  ear, 
Though  dashed  with  fear  his  soul  rejoices, 

When  "  Welcome  Connor,  welcome  here  ! 

Burst  in  a  loud  enlivening  cheer. 


Dismounting  from  the  panting  steed, 
The  horsemen  quick  descend ; 

And  fairy  bands  the  mortal  lead, 
With  his  companion  friend, 


20  A  commaun. — The  name  given  to  the  wooden  instrument  used  by 
the  most  expert  hurlers.  It  was  generally  made  of  seasoned  ash,  thus 
combining  the  qualities  of  endurance  and  lightness.  The  handle  was 
smoothly  fashioned  and  round  ;  the  extremity  of  the  commaun  was 
crooked,  and  it  was  flattened  on  both  sides. 
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To  hear  the  hurling  roll  called  out 

By  leaders  of  each  band  : 
As  fortune  willed,  in  sportive  bout, 

Together  placed  they  stand. 
His  Island  green  young  Connor  graced, 
His  coarser  frieze  a  garb  displaced, 

With  colours  bright  and  gay : 
Then  quickly  ranged  by  bugle  horn, 
The  leaders  of  each  uniform 

Bring  forth  their  men  for  play, 
Disposed  along  the  grassy  field, 
To  win  the  palm  or  struggling  yield. 

The  lists  made  out,  the  courses  cleared, 
For  sporting  feats  the  bands  prepared, 
Opposing  staffs  the  banners  reared, 

That  showed  the  distant  goal : 
The  ball  was  tossed  aloft  in  air, 
'Mid  many  a  long  enlivening  cheer, 
And  ardent  hope  or  trembling  fear 

Eose  in  each  elfin  soul. 
The  hurlets  sweep  above,  around, 
The  groaning  turf,  with  hollow  sound, 

Rings  'neath  their  hurrying  feet ; 
And  many  a  contest  rises,  where 
The  wiry  shapes  of  elfins  share 

The  struggle,  when  their  leaders  meet. 
The  restless  ball  its  course  pursued 

By  bat  and  stroke  propelled, 
And  agonized  with  hope,  they  viewed 

That  aerial  path  it  held. 
From  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west, 
It  flew  above  the  plain — nor  rest 
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When  downward  tending  found: 
Those  bands  that  wore  the  yellow  vest, 
Against  the  pea-green  jackets  pressed, 

When  to  the  rescue  bound. 
With  jostling  here  and  tripping  there, 
The  shaking  turf  showed  everywhere, 

The  proof  of  prostrate  forms : 
As  toppling  down,  with  headlong  speed, 
The  inexperienced  hurlers  lead 

A  sport  that  tires  and  warms. 
An  angry  call — a  shrilly  cheer — 

As  fortune  turned  the  tide 
Broke  on  the  mortal's  listening  ear, 

From  each  opposing  side ; 
The  oft-repeated,  nervous  stroke, 

From  seasoned  commauns  rung, 
That  proved  them  blades  of  ash  or  oak, 

By  vigorous  wielders  swung. 
Whilst  over  all  the  pale  moonlight, 
Gleamed  on  their  glorious  sports  that  night. 

But  'mid  their  bands,  o'ertopping  all, 

The  green  of  Connor's  vest, 
And  swinging  stroke,  beneath  the  ball, 

Were  marked  by  all  the  rest ; 
For  like  a  meteor  gleaming  far, 
He  led  the  brunt  of  sportive  war ; 
He  swept  like  whirlwind  o'er  the  course, 
Though  met  by  more  than  mortal  force, 

His  mortal  might  prevailed. 
He  crossed  a  limb  before  each  fay, 
And  sent  him  tottering  far  away, 

Till  strength  and  muscle  failed. 
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With  shouldering  shock,  he  urged  along 
Some  eager  sprite,  that  led  the  throng, 

To  measure  on  the  field, 
His  wiry  shape  of  form  and  limb, 
To  rise  in  soiled,  bespattered  trim, 

Again  to  strive  and  yield. 
But  time  and  tide  brought  round  reverse 
The  chronicler  must  now  rehearse, 

How  fall  for  fall  was  paid  ; 
The  stroke,  that  bore  the  ball  away, 
Was  stopped  by  many  a  tiny  fay, 

The  surge  of  victory  stayed. 
So  culled  the  men — so  brisk  the  game — 
Not  e'en  a  practised  eye  could  gleam 
Where  victor's  palm  might  seem  t'  incline 
On  wavering  band  or  moment's  time. 

The  hours  ran  by,  and  swiftly  too, 
The  hurrying  sportsmen  eager  flew, 
Around  the  well-contested  plain, 
Their  parts  to  play,  their  goal  to  gain, 

Till  'mid  the  glorious  bout, 
A  nervous  stroke  propelled  the  flight 
Of  bandied  ball  across  the  sight, 

With  hope-inspiring  shout. 
The  horseman  of  the  mountain  course 
Gave  proof  of  his  untiring  force, 

As  whizzed  the  ball  in  air ; 
And  as  it  stretched  a  lengthening  arch, 
Along  its  bow-bent,  aerial  march, 

There  rose  another  cheer; 
For  Connor's  bat  resounds  again, 
Above  the  crowds  of  gentlemen?1 

Gentlemen.— To  deprecate  the  anger  or  mischievous  propensities 
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That  viewed  his  final  stroke ; 
A  moment  seen,  and  mounting  high, 
The  ball  was  swept  along  the  sky, 

Then  through  the  bars  it  broke. 

The  game  was  won  !  and  deafening  cheers 
Salute  the  mortal's  aching  ears 

From  his  victorious  band ; 
When  sullenly  the  conquered  host 
Retires  amid  the  taunting  boast 

Of  mortal  beating  fairy-land, 
And  bearing  off  the  victor's  wreath 

To  deck  a  Ranger's  brow. 
Shame  !  shall  their  men  himself  beneath 

To  Connor's  boast  allow  1 
But  envy  yields  to  nobler  feeling, 
When  pleasure's  tide,  resistless  stealing, 
Tore  from  his  foes  their  fierce  defiance, 
And  merged  all  hearts  in  fond  alliance. 
For  foe,  as  friend,  his  welcome  pours 

On  Connor's  prowess  tried, 
As  wildly  joyous  murmur  roars 

Along  the  mountain's  side ; 
Whilst  hurrying  to  their  hawthorn  rath, 
The  fays  direct  their  moonlit  path, 
To  taste  around  the  festive  board 
Those  viands  fairy  realms  afford. 

The  cloth  was  laid,  was  loaded,  cleared, 
AVhen  vinous  fiaggons  decked  the  board; 

The  sparkling  glasses  round  appeared, 
And  streams  of  nectar  circling  poured. 

of  fairies,  the  peasantry  are  accustomed  to  call  them  gentlemen,  gooa 
people,  etc.  These  titles  are  supposed  to  flatter  their  vanity,  in  case  the 
invisible  elves  should  be  within  hearing.  The  Scotch  Highlanders 
entertain  a  like  superstition. 
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"While  noisy  revel  rings  among 
The  busy  jovial  guests  that  throng, 
The  mortal  poured  with  open  throat 
His  rhymeless  verse  and  rustic  note, 

And  choirs  repeat  the  strain, 
With  "  Hip,  hurrah  !  "  and  "  nine  times  nine  !  " 
A  health  was  drunk  from  time  to  time, 

For  Connor's  hurling  fame. 
The  festive  riot  swam  at  length 

Before  his  reeling  eyes, 
Till  borne  beyond  his  boozing  strength 

Oblivious  mists  arise ; 
And  merry  faces,  known  among 
His  boon  companions,  seem  to  throng 

By  scores  the  crowded  seats ; 
When  stealthily,  as  'twere,  he  ends 
By  blending  sprites  with  mortal  friends, 

While  sober  thought  retreats. 
Then  looking  round,  by  chance  he  spied 
The  fairy  horseman  at  his  side, 
Who  rising  up,  with  eager  haste, 
And  pointing  to  the  bright'ning  east, 
The  sprite  of  air  immediate  spoke 
As  Connor's  consciousness  awoke. 

"  Up,  up,  my  friend,  the  day  draws  near, 
The  presages  of  morn  appear, 

And  pleasure's  tide  has  run ; 
Our  steed  awaits,  with  tireless  force, 
To  try  again  your  homeward  course, 

With  the  declining  moon  ; 
Cast  off  your  trappings  and  resume 

The  frieze  of  silver  grey ; 
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No  longer  can  our  bands  presume 

Their  revels  to  delay. 
For  we  must  close  the  fairy  feast, 
When  the  bright  moon  has  sunk  to  rest ; 
While  mortal  eyelids  close  in  sleep, 
Alone  their  orgies  fairies  keep," 

He  said :  when  Connor  soon  obeyed 

And  doffed  his  jerkin  green, 
Nor  more  his  thoughts  the  time  delayed 

By  pondering  on  that  scene ; 
As  chafed  and  champing  forth  was  led 
The  charger,  with  impatient  tread, 

That,  doubly  mounted  then, 
Flew  off  with  all  his  former  speed, 
While  parting  cheers  pursue  the  steed, 

From  crowds  of  gentlemen. 
Then,  far  the  midnight  breezes  swell 
And  echoed  "  Connor,  fare  thee  well ! " 

Now  feast  and  feasters  fade  away, 
Before  the  dawn  of  coming  day ; 
And,  strange  to  say  !  alone  appears 
The  courser  that  his  rider  bears. 
With  thundering  pace,  the  tireless  horse 
Swept  o'er  again  the  mountain  course, 
And  leaping  o'er  ravines  and  rills, 
An  earthquake  shakes  the  rugged  hills, 
Up  crag  and  down,  o'er  plain  and  dell, 
The  charger's  pattering  hoof-plates  fell, 

Till  reined  before  an  humble  cot, 
The  mortal  recognised  his  home, 
And  eagerly  he  hurried  down 

To  seek  the  well-known  spot. 
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The  spirit  waved  his  last  adieu 
And  off  again  like  lightning  flew. 
The  mortal  raised  the  yielding  latch 
And  strode  beneath  his  roof  of  thatch  ; 
Then  sought  the  lowly  pallet  bed, 
To  rest  his  wearied,  reeling  head : 
Nor  more  he  knew,  when  languor  deep 
Spread  o'er  his  eyes  the  seal  of  sleep. 

But  morning  dawned,  o'er  hill  and  plain, 
Leading  the  orb  of  day  again, 

With  warm  and  steady  blaze 
To  mid-day's  vertex,  streaming  on 
The*  slothful  subject  of  our  song, 

Who  dreamed  of  frisking  fays. 
He  oped  at  length  his  heavy  eyes, 
And  rising  sought  his  garb  of  frieze, 
But  sought  in  vain  the  rustic  dress, 

Nor  frieze,  nor  silk,  he  found. 
Yet  quickly  memory's  clear  impress 

Recalls  the  hurling  ground, 
Where  festive  sports  of  yestere'en 
Ran  riot  'neath  the  moonlight  beam. 
Half-clothed  he  returned  where 
The  loss  now  felt  he  might  repair  : 
And,  lo  !  identified  the  prize 
Of  bundled  homespun  met  his  eyes. 
Thus  dressedj  once  more  he  seeks  his  home, 

Assured — as  well  he  might 
Infer — such  tale  must  oft  become 

The  topic  of  a  night, 
When  rustics  round  the  peaty  blaze 
Should  hear  it  told,  in  wild  amaze, 
And  fear  to  venture  homeward  bound 
Across  the  fairies'  hurling  ground.  M 
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Though  many  a  past,  revolving  year 
Dissolved  the  reign  of  elfin  fear,22 
Though  hero  and  historian  too, 
Have  vanished  long  from  mortal  view, 
Yet  Cullena^h  remembers  well 
The  tale  old  Connor  loved  to  tell. 
She  guarantees  the  wond'rous  truth 
The  sage  related  to  her  youth, 
Who  often  yet  rehearse  the  tale, 
When  daylight  wanes  along  the  vale ; 
And  who  dare  doubt,  'mid  sceptics,  stood 
The  paragon  of  hardihood. 


No.  VI.— f  tpKr  of  jAittpl. 

THE  INVISIBLE  SEA-CASTLE. 

With  ev'ning  shades  descending, 

A  hooker's  sail  was  bending 
The  mast  to  those  white  cots  that  stood  by  clear  fountains, 

While  ocean  mists  were  blending 
Their  vaporous  hues  o'er  the  Donegal  mountains. 

22  Dissolved  the  reign  of  elfin  fear. — Although  these  lines  in  the 
present  legend  had  been  composed,  long  before  the  writer  could  have 
been  gratified,  by  the  perusal  of  Denis  Florence  MacCarthy's  inimit- 
ably beautiful  fairy  tale,  entitled  "  Alice  and  Una,"  there  is  a  cognate 
idea,  far  more  felicitously  expressed,  in  the  following  opening  stanza  of 
our  gifted  countryman's  highly  poetical  romance  of  Ceim-an-eich  : 

"  Ah  the  pleasant  time  hath  vanished,  ere  our  wretched  doubtings 
banished, 
All  the  graceful  spirit-people,  children  of  the  earth  and  sea, 
Whom  in  days  now  dim  and  olden,  when  the  world  was  flesh  and 

golden, 
Every  mortal  could  behold  in  haunted  rath,  and  tower,  and  tree — 
They  have  vanished,  they  are  banished — ah  !  how  sad  the  loss  for 
thee. 
Lonely  Ceim-an-eich  ! " 
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The  sunset  shadows  hover 

The  rereward  ocean  over, 
While  on  shore  might  be  seen  the  fisherman's  daughter, 

Scanning  the  sail-spread  rover, 
Careering  along  the  horizon  of  water. 

Those  hardy  sailors'  crowding, 
On  spars  their  canvas  shrouding, 

Were  sons  of  the  soil  in  their  loved  Inishowen, 
Constant  as  skies  overclouding 

They  clung  to  their  hills  like  the  wild  native  rowan. 

Lo  !  'twixt  the  bark  and  highland, 

Their  own  enchanted  island, 
Its  green  shore  extends  to  the  kisses  of  ocean, 

Becalmed  'mid  the  sky  and 
The  light  azure  wave  with  its  tremulous  motion. 

Above  the  verdant  bowers, 

Arise  embrasured  towers,1 
Relieved  by  dark  shades  of  the  far  mountain  broom ; 

Where  fragrant  shrubs  and  flowers 
Shed  o'er  their  wild  waves  their  fresh  evening  perfume. 


No.  VI.  '  Arise  embrasured  towers. — The  enchanted  castle  of  the 
O'Doughertys  has  a  fabled  existence  off  the  coast  of  Donegal,  and  far 
out  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  invisible  to  all,  except  those  bearing 
the  name  of  the  former  chiefs  and  clansmen  of  Inishowen.  The  de- 
scription of  its  appearance  on  the  Ocean  Island  corresponds  with  that 
attempted  in  this  legend.  Tradition  holds,  that  marble  statues  to  be 
seen  with  girded  swords  and  ranged  within  the  walls  are  veritable 
effigies  of  chieftains  and  warriors  belonging  to  the  renowned  race  of  the 
O'Doughertys,  who,  by  some  strange  enchantment,  were  metamor- 
phosed into  stone,  at  a  period  long  remote.  When  those  spells  shall 
be  broken,  the  inanimate  statues  are  to  resume  their  former  vigour  and 
condition,  to  draw  their  swords,  and  to  recover  possession  of  a  lost  inheri- 
tance. This  legend  is  somewhat  similar  to  one  which  Charles  Gavan 
Duffy  relates  in  his  introduction  to  the  fine  ballad  of  1nir  CoJAirt, 
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'Twas  the  islet  castle  haunted 

By  spirit  forms  enchanted, 
That  roamed  after  death  through  bowers  of  bent  willow ; 

Its  view  never  granted 
To  a  race,  save  the  one,  that  now  sailed  on  the  billow. 

In  the  walls  are  deep'ning  reaches, 

Where  symmetrically  niches 
Awne  over  some  marble  wrought  figures — when  Hesper 

Sheds  his  last  glow — while  the  screeches 
Of  cormorants  herald  their  homeward-bound  vesper. 

The  chill  and  oozing  dew-damp 
Of  an  over-spreading  yew  stamp 

On  those  statues  a  shade  of  cold  charnel  impress ; 
With  lurid  light,  a  blue  lamp 

Of  dark  lazuli  swings  from  each  green  leafy  tress. 

And  thus  by  waning  skylight 
Of  a  duskly-gleaming  twilight, 

The  O'Dougherty  spectres  of  chieftain  and  vassal 
Loom  on  the  sailor's  eye-sight, 

Who  are  clansmen  of  wardens  spell-bound  in  that  castle. 

A  day  shall  yet  dissever 

From  thrall  those  shapes  for  ever, 

And  from  bondage  that  clouded  their  primitive  glory  ; 
When  waked  again,  they  never 

Must  die  till  their  deeds  be  recorded  in  story.2 


viz.,  that  a  troop  of  Hugh  O'Neill's  horse  lies  enchanted  and  in  a 
lethargic  trance,  within  a  cave  under  the  hill  of  Aileach.  The  horse- 
men only  wait  to  have  this  spell  removed,  in  order  to  wave  their  swords 
once  more  for  the  liberation  of  Ireland. 

2  Their  deeds  be  recorded  in  story. — The  Scottish  borderers  have  a 
tradition,  that  Thomas  of  Hersildoune,  surnamed  the  Rhymer,  remains 
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But  night  has  come  !  and  ocean's 

Phosphoric  commotions 
Beat  round  the  sea-men,  while  the  rising  blast  seizes 

Those  hallucinating  notions, 
That  depart  with  a  sweep  of  the  freshening  breezes. 

And  the  swelling  billow  washes 
Their  prow  with  bursting  plashes, 

As  the  fisher  nears  shore,  with  his  Gaelic  orison  ;8 
Till  in  sheltered  cove  he  lashes 

The  hooker,  that  sped  o'er  the  watery  horizon. 


enchanted  in  the  land  of  Faery ;  but,  that  he  shall  return  to  earth, 
during  some  future  great  convulsion  of  society,  and  then  accomplish 
various  distinguished  achievements,  is  also  believed.  In  Dr.  John 
Leyden's  "Scenes  of  Infancy,"  Part  I.,  we  find  the  following  allusions 
to  this  superstition,  and  bearing  a  striking  affinity  to  those  incidents 
recorded  in  our  present  legend  : 

"  Mysterious  Rhymer,  doomed  by  fate's  decree, 
Still  to  revisit  Eildon's  fated  tree  : 
When  oft  the  swain,  at  dawn  of  Hallow-day, 
Hears  thy  fleet  barb  with  wild  impatience  neigh  ; 
Say  who  is  he,  who  summons  long  and  high, 
Shall  bid  the  charmed  sleep  of  ages  fly, 
Roll  the  long  sound  through  Eildon's  caverns  vast, 
While  each  dark  warrior  kindles  at  the  blast." 
5  As  the  fishernears  shore,  with  his  Gaelic  orison. — Some  sailors  of 
the  O'Dougherty  family,  being  overtaken  by  a  violent  tempest,  when 
far  out  on  the  Atlantic,  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  reach  the  main- 
land of  Donegal.     The  storm  increased  and  the  waves  rose  in  moun- 
tains ;  their  frail  bark  was  speedily  overwhelmed  in  the  ocean  waters. 
At  the  moment  when  these  mariners  gave  themselves  up  for  lost,  their 
enchanted  island  appeared  to  emerge  from  out  its  waters,   and  they 
were  cast  on  shore,  owing  to  the  violence  of  that  tempest.     The  first 
object,  which  appeared  to  their  view,  was  the  enchanted  castle  with  its 
spell-bound  tenants.     The  sailors  attempted  to  draw  a  sword  from  the 
sheath  of  the  most  conspicuous  image,  when  this  figure  motioned  them 
away,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  the  day  had  not  yet  arrived  when  that 
sword  was  to  be  drawn.     By  a  strange  tissue  of  circumstances,  the 
adventurers  were  enabled  to  gain  their  homes  on  the  coast  of  Donegal, 
where  they  afterwards  related  this  wild  and  romantic  story. 
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No.  vn.-f  tcftn*  of  gist's  |slan^  giber  gatnfo. 


THE  TREASURE   DREAM. 

Thrice  in  a  stranger's  dream  came  the  fond  vision : 
Then  with  hope  as  his  guide,  he  set  out  on  the  morrow, 

For  a  green  lonely  Isle  1  of  an  aspect  Elysian, 

With  its  treasures  that  lay  in  the  bosom  of  Barrow. 

Nor  long  ere  he  found  that  fair  scene  of  his  dreaming, 
When  toil-worn  and  spent  had  the  traveller  wandered, 

For  he  reached  that  lone  Island,  an  evening  sun  streaming 
Bright  rays  on  the  gold  flood  that  round  it  meandered. 

And  the  soul  and  the  sense  were  enraptured  with  pleasure, 
While  his  golden  ideal  had  haunted  the  rover, 

Re-assuring  the  grasp  of  a  limitless  treasure, 

All  his  fond  wishes  crowned  and  his  wayfaring  over. 

Envious  fame  blew  the  trumpet  of  threatening  and  danger, 
He  recked  not  of  hearing  when  living  afar  ; 

And  it  seemed  as  if  fortune  had  drawn  for  that  stranger 
His  lot  'neath  the  gleam  of  some  pestilent  star. 


No.  VII. 1  A  g?-een  lonely  Isle. — Bishop's  Island  is  included,  with 
the  townland  of  Derryoughter  West,  of  which  it  forms  part,  in 
the  parish  of  Ballybrackan,  on  the  County  Kildare  side  of  the 
River  Barrow.  It  is  situated  about  midway  between  Cloney  Castle, 
near  the  bridge  of  Dunrally,  and  Riverstown  House  and  Demesne. 
Within  the  latter  enclosure,  St.  Bridget's  well  is  pointed  out,  and  a 
pattern  or  patron,  formerly  held  there,  was  attended  by  the  peasantry 
from  even  distant  parts  of  the  country.  Bishop's  Island  is  separated 
from  the  mainland,  by  a  very  narrow  and  probably  by  an  artificial 
channel.  Several  ridges  appear  about  the  centre  of  this  long  and  low- 
lying  island,  the  surface  of  which  is  covered  with  rank  grass  and  small 
shrubs.  Long  bulrushes  wave  over  the  water  around  its  sides.  In 
former  times,  it  was  possibly  a  defensive  pcsition,  as  we  find — even  at 
present — a  rath  situated  very  near  it,  on  the  Kildare  side  of  the  silvery 
Barrow. 
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Rude  churls  of  Barrow  had  vowed  that  its  treasure, 

For  their  own  favoured  race  near  its  waters  should  lie* 
and 

Defensively  stood,  till  his  parting  steps  measure 

The  dreamer's  retreat  from  their  treasure-trove  Island.2 


No.  VIII.— %  tpDr  flf  pnttjr. 
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How  pleasing  at  the  close  of  day 
Down  through  those  vales  to  stray 

Where  Blarney's  towers  * 
Frown  o'er  the  wildering  woods, 
And  cast  their  shadow  on  the  floods. 


2  Their  treasure-trove  Island. — The  foregoing  legend  I  have  heard 
related  by  a  peasant  boy,  who  pointed  out  to  me  the  presumed  spot  on 
this  Island,  where  the  pilgrim  dreamer  intended  to  commence  his 
excavations.  I  was  likewise  informed,  that  several  attempts  had  been 
made  by  the  Kildare  people  to  unearth  the  occult  treasure,  but  hither- 
to without  any  success.  During  the  raids  and  civil  broils,  which  so 
frequently  disturbed  the  social  state  of  this  country,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  valuables  were  oftentimes  secreted  or  buried  in 
the  ground  for  greater  security.  Numerous  accidents  might  have 
happened  to  remove  the  slightest  clue  to  any  chance  of  obtaining  those 
real  or  imaginary  treasures.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  many  an  Irish 
father  has  given  bona  fide  mandate  to  his  sons,  similar  in  substance  to 
that  conveyed  in  the  words  of  La  Fontaine  : 

"  Un  trdsor  est  cache-  dedans. 
Je  ne  sais  pas  l'endroit ;  mais  un  pen  de  courage 
Vous  le  fera  trouver  :  vous  en  viendrez  h,  bout. 
Remuez  votre  champ  des  qu'on  aura  fait  l'aout : 
Creusez,  fouillez,  bechez,  ne  laisseznulle  place 
Oil  la  main  ne  passe  et  repasse." 

— Fables  Choisics.     Liv.  v.  Fab.  ix. 

No.  VIII.  '  Where  Blarney's  towers. — The  celebrated  castle  and 
demesne  of  Blarney  are  situated  near  a  village  bearing  the  like  name, 
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When  leaves  and  flowers 
Adorn  bright  bowers 
In  the  full  prime  of  summer  bloom, 
"While  faintly  through  the  welkin  peers  the  rising  moon, 
And  nature's  calm  repose  hath  shrouded  hill  and  glade, 
With  mellowed  tints  of   colour  deepening  on  to  darker 
shade. 

'Tis  a  weird  scene  ! 
To  view  the  ancient  keep  rise  proud  and  grand, 
Even  in  its  ruined  state,  above  a  smiling  land, 
Where  lawns  of  green 
Spread  out  between 
The  leafy-belted  Martin's  rushing  course, 
And   the  wild  mountain-cradled   Shournagh,  murmuring 
hoarse, 
Leaping  like  eager  steeds  in  full  career, 
To  join  their  parted  currents,  strong  yet  clear. 
Eeflecting  copse  and  brake, 
Still  was  the  waveless  lake ; 
And  oak-trees  rising  tall 
As  the  embattled  wall, 
With  giant  knotted  branches,  spreading  firm  and  large, 
Eound  the  smooth  surface  of  its  grassy  marge. 

Florence  Mac  Carthy  was  the  peasant  hight, 
Who  wandered  forth  by  evening's  misty  light, 


within  a  few  miles  of  Cork  city.  The  rivers  Martin  and  Shournagh, 
as  likewise  some  other  streams  descending  from  the  Bogra  mountains, 
join  their  waters  to  the  Blarney  river,  before  its  final  confluence  with 
the  river  Lee.  Eastwards  the  Comane  hog  extends,  and  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  last  century,  it  was  a  trackless  wilderness.  From 
the  upper  battlements  of  Blarney  Castle,  a  very  fine  prospect  of  the 
adjoining  grounds  and  of  their  natural  features  may  be  obtained.  There 
is  a  small  lake  in  the  centre  of  this  demesne. 
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Treading  the  tangled  mazes  of  the  wood, 
Iu  pensive,  solitary,  sentimental  mood ; 
For  Muire,  fair  and  pure,  he  loved  and  wooed, 

And  as  he  rambled  there 

Built  castles  in  the  air 
Higher  by  far  than  Blarney's  lordly  turrets  stood. 

Still  as  he  wandered  on 
Noonlight  into  dusk  had  gone. 
All  the  more  potent  proved  the  spell 
That  led  his  thoughts  to  coming  time. 
Who  but  a  lover  could  the  motive  tell 
Which  to  a  mellowed  strain  known  words  combine, 
Witching  as  the  patriot  lady's  lay  2 
la  light  and  dulcet  measure, 
Cheering  with  note  subdued  the  lonely  way 
His  soul  enraptured  with  some  dreamy  pleasure. 
And  as  he  trod 
Along  the  verdant  sod, 

The  woods  around 
In  cadence  sweet  resound 
Those  tripping  couplet?,  arch, 
That  softly  sweet  so  lightly  march 
In  metre  to  the  aria  of  Kate  Kearney  ; 
Hark  !  from  the  thickets  near, 
Though  no  minstrel  did  appear, 
Another  tune  more  plaintive  struck  the  ear, 
For  the  song  that  echo  gave  described  the  Groves  of  Blarney.3 


9  The  patriot  lady's  lay. — Allusion  is  here  made  to  a  beautiful  lyric 
of  Sydney  Lady  Morgan,  to  whom  all  true  Irishmen  owe  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude,  for  her  literary  abilities,  advocacy,  and  devoted  exertions 
on  behalf  of  this  Island,  and  of  its  much  misrepresented  and  calumniated 
inhabitants. 

3  7  he  Groves  of  Blarney The  humorously  burlesque  and  graphic 

poetical  effusion,  which  commences  with  these  lines — 
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And  its  well-remembered  strain, 
To  the  scene  was  quite  germane. 

"Tick-tack,  tick-tack,"4 
With  sharp  and  rapid  crack, 
Is  also  heard,  but  fainter  through  the  groves, 
When  stealing  on  tip-toe 
With  bated  breath  and  slow 
Florence  neared  a  hazel  thicket's  green  alcoves. 
There  seated  in  the  shade  5 
In  quaintest  fashion  placed 


"  The  groves  of  Blarney  they  are  so  charming, 
All  by  the  purling  of  sweet  silent  streams," 

is  usually  attributed  to  a  citizen  of  Cork,  Richard  Alfred  Milliken,  who 
wrote  it  about  the  year  1798  or  1799.  The  air  and  words  of  this 
popular  song  soon  attained  a  very  extended  range  of  celebrity.  The 
lines,  however,  underwent  various  mutations  ;  and  they  must  long  con- 
tinue to  excite  the  risible  faculties  of  the  erudite  classicist,  as  of  the  un- 
lettered humourist,  in  a  "  polyglot  edition,"  set  forth  in  "  TheReliques 
of  Father  Prout."  Besides  the  vernacular,  we  there  find  translations 
into  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Italian,  in  which  the  spirit  and 
character  of  the  original  are  wonderfully  rendered. 

4  Tick-tack,  tick-lack.— -This  is  a  sound  usually  heard  from  the  beat- 
ing of  a  Leprechawn's  lapstone,  before  the  sprite  himself  comes  into 
view. 

5  There  seated  in  the  shade. — The  Leprechawn  of  Leinster  is  a  spirit 
of  pigmy  size  and  of  lonely  habits.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  fairies' 
shoemaker,  and  when  busily  engaged  at  his  handicraft,  he  is  often 
surprised  by  mortals.  He  has  a  knowledge  of  where  all  hidden  and 
earth-buried  treasures  lie  concealed.  He  is  generally  found  in  the 
evening's  gloaming,  and  sometimes  by  moonlight,  seated  on  a  tiny 
shoemaker's  stool  with  all  its  furnishings,  behind  a  thickly-planted 
hedge-row  or  within  an  unfrequented  wood,  and  usually  in  a  retired 
situation.  The  fear  of  capture  by  mortals  always  haunts  him.  But, 
as  he  is  ingenious  in  framing  devices  to  effect  his  escape,  few  succeed  in 
procuring  the  buried  treasures,  which  they  would  wish  him  to  reveal. 
While  placed  under  compulsion  and  threats  of  death,  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  eye  fixed  on  him,  until  the  treasure  appears  to  view.  He  will 
often  pretend,  that  some  danger  or  that  an  enemy  threatens  the  captor 
from  behind,  or  that  some  extraordinary  appearance  presents  itself,  to 
induce  the  mortal  to  look  in  another  direction.     If  he  once  succeed  in 
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On  his  low  stool,  arrayed 

With  beaver  cocked  and  laced  6 
A  curly  powdered  wig  emerging  from  its  leaf, 
Appeared  a  grotesque  figure  and  a  wrinkled  face, 
Thickly  as  bearded  barley  bristles  in  the  harvest  sheaf, 
Set  o'er  in  furrows  deep,  with  every  strange  grimace. 
As  damsons  black  and  ripe  enow 

Fall  from  their  stems,  the  urchin's  prize, 
A  low  and  heavy  beetled  brow, 

Darkly  reaches  to  his  leering  eyes. 
Full  o'er  his  parted  mouth,  down-hooked, 

A  monstrous  nose  and  rubicund, 
■Like  the  old  eagle's  beak,  grew  crooked 

On  to  the  pointed  chin,  it  scarcely  shunned. 

effecting  such  result,  the   Leprechawn  immediately  vanishes.     To  this 
tradition,  our  national  bard  alludes  in  one  of  his  "  Irish  Melodies" — 
"  Like  him  the  sprite, 
Whom  maids  by  night 
Oft  meet  in  glen  that's  haunted. 
Like  him,  too,  beauty  won  me, 
But  while  her  eyes  were  on  me, 
If  once  their  ray 
Was  turned  away, 
Oh  !  winds  could  not  outrun  me." 

c  With  beaver  cocked  and  laced. — The  Leprechawn  wears  a  low- 
crowned,  broad-leafed,  and  three-cornered  cocked  hat,  with  silver 
band.  The  Louis  Quatorze  style  of  court-dress  gives  a  tolerable  idea 
of  his  frilled  shirt,  long  embroidered  vest,  trimmed  body-coat,  velveteen 
silver-buckled  breeches,  silk  stockings  and  square-toed  cordevan  shoes, 
strapped  over  with  gold  braces  and  buckles.  A  red  night-cap  forms 
a  part  of  the  Leprechawn's  working  dress  at  times  ;  and  drab  or  grey 
is  a  favourite  colour  for  his  principal  habiliments.  Like  other  members 
of  his  fraternity,  he  often  enlivens  the  taps  on  his  lapstone  or  the  pull- 
ing of  his  waxed  ends,  with  a  merry  lilting  melody  or  catch.  Some- 
times, in  his  hurry  to  escape  or  through  forgetfulness,  the  Leprechawn 
leaves  the  shoes  he  is  making  behind  him,  when  they  are  found  by  the 
peasantry  and  preserved  as  objects  of  curiosity.  Smoking  and  drink- 
ing are  his  special  propensities.  He  is  said  to  be  avaricious,  reserved, 
cunning,  and  cowardly.  In  the  province  of  Minister,  this  dwarfish 
sprite  is  variously  called  the  Luricaune,  Cluricaune,  or  Lurigadaune, 
and  in  Ulster,  he  is  known  as  the  Loghery  Man. 
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Nor  like  the  close  and  regular  row 
Which  young  and  modish  galliards  show, 
Nor  with  the  orient  pearl's  lustre  shine, 
His  teeth,  all  isolated,  and  ranged  in  jagged  line. 

Dun  was  the  garb  he  wore, 

And  buttoned  loose  before 

Over  a  showy  vest, 

Full  frilled  above  his  breast. 

Light  as  the  zephyr  wind, 

Long  trailed  his  skirts  behind. 
Sprucely  as  any  antiquated  heau, 
He  wore  a  stock  and  collar  falling  low. 

His  velveteens  encased 
The  lower  limbs,  so  tightly  braced ; 

Of  snow-white  hue,  the  silken  hose, 
Drawn  o'er  his  tapering  legs,  relieve  the  lacquer-polished 
shoes, 

Strapped  down  with  clasps  of  gold, 

Most  gorgeous  to  behold. 

And  near  were  seen  those  instruments  of  trade, 
For  the  cordwainer's  use  especial  made, 

Pegs,  pinchers,  tacks,  sharp  knives  and  awls, 
Heel-tippings,  lasts,  and  waxen  balls, 
While  various  shapes  of  leather  strewed  the  ground, 
And  tiny  shoes 7  were  scattered  loose  around. 
There  while  the  craftsman  sung 
His  elbows  wide  were  swung, 
And  firm  the  waken  lines  he  strung. 


7  Tiny  shoes. — Sometimes  the  Leprechawn  will  obligingly  heel  or 
sole  boots  and  shoes  belonging  to  mortals,  if  they  are  left  near  his 
haunts. 
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The  awl  was  often  plied, 
In  the  sewing  process  tried ; 
And  closing  many  a  seam, 
Rapid  as  if  he  wrought  with  more  complex  machine. 
Anon,  the  wight  his  hammer  took, 

It  works  with  light,  repeated  tap, 
While  heneath  the  lapstone  shook 
And  sounded  on  the  hero's  lap  ; 
But  quite  unconscious  still,  a  mortal  stood  so  near, 
To  gaze  upon  his  busy  toil,  his  chant  to  overhear, 
With  epiglottis  straining  much,   wild  notes  he  forced  to 

pass  so 
Like  a  maestrds  highest  quaver,  then  sinking  down  to  bassOe 

While  with  stealthy  pace  and  sudden  spring, 
His  elbows  braced  and  arms  slowly  swing, 
Florence  momently  resolved  his  plan, 

And  pounced  upon  the  tiny  man, 
For  he  knew  it  was  the  Leprechawn 
That  had  sought  a  cosy  corner,  near  the  spreading  lawn. 
Florence  meant  to  hold  him  fast,  until  bright  gold, 
In  quantity  untold, 
Should  replenish,  from  the  fairy's  purse,8 
A  sporan?  lightly  stocked,  which  from  slender  grew  to 
worse. 


8  The  fairy's  purse. — This  supernatural  son  of  Crispin  is  thought  to 
possess  a  little  leather  purse,  which  is  always  carried  about  his  person. 
It  contains  a  shilling,  called  Spr6  na  Skillenagh,  or  "the  Shilling 
Fortune."  Spre,  literally  means  "cattle," and  by  metonymy,  "money;" 
as  the  old  Irish  paid  a  marriage  dower  or  gift,  not  in  coin,  but  in 
cattle,  the  chief  source  of  wealth  among  a  pastoral  people.  No  matter 
how  often  this  coin  may  be  expended,  it  is  always  found  replaced  in 
the  purse,  thus  according  with  the  nursery  story,  which  tells  us  that 

"  Fortunatus  of  Cyprus 

Met  Dame  Fortune  in  plenty, 
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Held  choking  by  the  neck 
The  dwarf  was  quickly  jerked  on  high, 
Against  the  ruddy  clouds  that  fleck 
With  blinding  rays  the  western  sky. 
And  the  mortal  bent  a  stern  eye 

On  the  wight's  contorted  face, 
Not  much  improved  with  every  wild  grimace, 
"Which  told  of  mingled  terror  and  malignant  hate, 
While  vainly  struggling  to  escape  this  crisis  of  his  fate. 

"  Come,  Mr.  Leprechawn, 
No  hand  shall  be  withdrawn," 
Cried  Florence,  "  till  you  show  that  purse  of  gold, 
Of  which  you  take  such  care, 
And  liberally  share 
The  treasure  that  so  jealously  you  hold ; 
I  don't  mean  to  be  hard, 
If  you  decently  reward 
A  friend  for  kind  attentions  to  such  a  wealthy  creature. 
Should  you  hope  to  get  away, 
Your  earnest  wish  I'll  not  gainsay, 
As  I'm  sure  a  captive's  life  would  prove  trying  to  your 
nature ; 

I'll  give  my  truthful  vow, 
I  should  not  even  ask  you  now, 
To  part  with  what  both  man  and  sprite  hold  dear; 


She  gave  him  a  purse 

That  would  never  be  empty." 

The  Leprechawn,  however,  carries  another  purse,  filled  with  worthless 
brass  coins.  The  apparent  weight  at  first  fills  the  receiver  with 
pleasurable  anticipations,  but  when  this  purse  is  examined,  the  cunning 
sprite  has  already  disappeared,  and  the  prize  is  comparatively  worthless. 
9  A  sporan. — This  Irish  name,  SpoUAV)    signifies  "  a  purse." 
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Need  I  then  those  lines  rehearse 
That  tell  of  money  getting  scarce, 
And    threatening    future    hardship,    when   Leprechawns 

appear.10 
My  rent  now  due,  I  count  on  you,  for  means  to  pay  this 
gale, 
And  settle  her,  I  love  full  well,  in  comfort  on  my  farm, 
'Twere  mercy   sure,  to  aid   the   poor,   when  friends  and 
money  fail, 
To  cure  past  ills  and  cancel  bills,  that  prelude  future 
harm." 

-  "  Well  then,  Florence  MacCarthy," 
Cried  the  dwarf,  "  as  blithe  and  hearty, 
You've  found  a  treasure  on  this  blessed  eve, 
Take  what  you've  fairly  won,  and  then  I'll  take  my  leave  ; 
For  the  future  cease  to  grieve. 
If  you  wish  to  meet  the  rent, 
With  something  as  a  dower  on  a  wife  well  spent, 
This  purse  will  more  than  pay  for  all,  and  I  am  quite  con- 
tent." 

Then,  from  his  pocket  vest 
A  weighty,  swelling  purse  he  took, 

And  thrust  it  forth  in  haste 
To  meet  his  captor's  eager  look. 
"bHo  ! "  cried  Florence,  "  open  wide  the  upper  band, 
And  let  me  see  the  sum  thus  placed  at  my  command." 


10  When  Leprechaivns  appear. — When  a  Leprechawn  is  seen  by  any 
person,  a  hard  summer  or  evil  times  may  be  anticipated.  Hence  the 
distich  so  well  known  to  the  peasantry  : 

"  When  Leprechawns  appear, 
Troubled  times  are  near." 
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"  Friend,"  said  the  Leprechawn,  "  trust  my  word." 
"  No,  I  never,"  Florence  cried,  "  do  anything  absurd." 
Remonstrance  proving  vain, 
A  glance  of  proud  disdain, 
With  gathering  anger  on  the  mortal's  curving  brow, 
Obliged  the  wily  sprite  to  undo  the  opening  now. 
What  doth  Florence  there  behold  1 
No  coins  of  sterling  gold, 
But  copper  tokens  large  and  of  value  much  debased. 
Instant,  in  rage  he  threw 
That  purse  away  from  view, 
Which  sunk  beneath  the  Shournagh's  placid  surface  there 
displaced. 

Fury  beaming  in  his  eyes, 
And  wrathful  speech  upon  his  tongue, 
Once  more  the  wriggling  prize, 
By  Florence  held  aloof,  and  high  in  air  was  hung,11 
"  Then,"  spoke  the  dwarfish  elf, 
"  To  no  living  mortal  but  yourself 
Would  I  trust  this  secret  of  the  fairies'  horde 
Which  all  earthly  comforts  can  afford, 
Destined  luxuries  for  one 
Who  will  delve  beneath  yon  cone, 
Where  waves  the  single  yellow-blossomed  bohilawn  :12 


11  Aloof  and  high  in  air  was  hung. — The  true  way  for  grasping  a 
Leprechawn  is  to  seize  him  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  then  to  hold 
him  fixed  between  one's  eyes  and  the  sun.  If  the  eyes  be  kept  direct 
upon  him,  and  if  money  be  perseveringly  demanded,  it  will  be  granted  ; 
yet  such  consummation  is  a  matter  of  no  easy  accomplishment. 

12  The  single  yellow-blossomed  bohilawn. — When  all  hope  fails  of  in- 
ducing his  tormentor  to  avert  the  eyes,  the  Leprechawn  points  out  a 
spot  near  some  particular  thorn,  bush,  weed,  or  other  remarkable 
object  in  a  field,  which  is  notched  or  marked  in  such  a  manner,  that  it 
may  be  readily  identified,  according  to  the  adventurer's  supposition. 
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If  you  wish  a  fortune  made, 
Hasten  quickly  for  your  spade, 
Your  luck  improve,  friend  Florence,"  cried  the  wily  Lepre- 
chawn. 

"  No,  your  words  I  value  not, 

Nor  shall  I  mark  that  spot, 
For  often  have  I  heard,  should  you  vanish  from  man's  sight ; 

Whole  roods  of  yellow  weed 

Would  blossom  forth  with  speed, 
Nor  could  he  find  that  place   where  rests  your  gold  so 
bright." 

"  Nay  then,"  rejoined  the  sprite, 
"  I  question  not  a  right 
To  fix  your  gaze  upon  me,  though  firmly  spell-bound ;] 
Yet  loose  this  hold,  I  pray 
While  we  walk  along  the  way, 
Till  we  find  your  spade  to  open  wide  those  treasures  under 

ground. 
Then,  fear  not  my  escape,  when  I  move  your  steps  before, 
Soon  shall  we  both  return  again  to  lift  that  golden  store." 

Florence,  keeping  well  his  eyes  upon  the  Leprechawn, 
Laid  him  lightly  on  the  green  and  grassy  lawn, 
When  forth  the  little  sprite  moved  first  with  measured  pace 
Through  devious  paths  and  hanging  woods, 


The  Leprechawn  is  then  thoughtlessly  released  by  the  credulous  mortal, 
whose  next  object  must  be  to  seek  a  spade,  in  order  to  dig  out  the 
looked-for  treasure.  On  returning  the  whole  space  around  that  spot 
is  covered  with  such  a  multiplied  quantity  of  fac  similes  to  the  object 
originally  marked,  that  no  distinguishing  characteristic  can  be  traced, 
so  that  further  search  should  prove  useless,  and  thus  all  hopes  of 
acquiring  a  fortune  must  be  abandoned. 

N 
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Over  plains,   around   the   lake,  back  to  the  Shournagh's 

floods, 
He  drew  the  mortal  after  him  in  this  fatiguing  chase  :13 
As  glowing  rays  of  setting  sunlight  fell 
From  the  broad  shield  of  fire 
And  blaze  ere  they  expire 
On  Blarney's  topmost  towers,  over  every  mossy  dell, 
With  gleaming  splendour  o'er  the  streams, 
In  lengthening  trace,  the  rippling  surface  beams. 
Up  and  down  the  grassy  knowes, 
By  the  caves  and  sweet  HocJc  Close  u 

13  This  fatiguing  chase. — He  thus  leads  from  one  field  to  another  as 
a  ruse  to  direct  attention  from  him,  and  he  generally  endeavours  to 
escape  by  climbing  ditches  or  by  causing  delay. 

14  The  caves  and  sweet  Rock  Close. — In  a  small  and  romantic  dell, 
called  the  Rock  Close,  the  visitor  is  strangely  gratified  with  a  com- 
bination of  neglected  artificial  and  natural  local  features,  terminated 
by  a  rocky  terrace,  rising  over  the  river,  which  calmly  glides  beneath 
the  feet.  The  rocks  are  trellissed  over  with  moss,  creeping  ivy  and 
wild  brambles.  An  irregular  flight  of  rude,  stone  steps,  known  as  the 
"  Witch's  Stairs,"  descends  through  the  solid  rock;  and  the  explorer 
will  find  his  future  passage  barred  on  the  river  banks,  over  which  some 
trees  spread  their  graceful  and  pendant  branches.  The  castle  itself 
rises  nobly  on  an  isolated  lime-stone  rock,  at  the  junction  of  two  rivers, 
and  near  its  top  the  celebrated  "  Blarney  Stone  "  is  pointed  out  on  its 
north-eastern  angle.  The  curious  properties  of  this  stone,  if  unknown 
to  strangers,  are  sure  to  be  related  by  the  attendant  guide.  The  grounds 
are  still  very  beautiful,  although  sadly  neglected.  Oak,  beech,  ash, 
birch,  and  alder,  are  found  in  great  variety.  Most  of  the  former  walks 
and  passages  are  choked  with  thorns,  but  in  the  summer  season  they 
are  spread  over  with  wild  flowers  and  almost  every  species  of  botanic 
plants.  Beneath  the  castle  there  are  certain  natural  caverns.  Some  of 
the  early  castellans  had  one  of  these  converted  into  a  dungeon,  in 
which  several  massive  iron  rings  and  bolts  have  remained.  This  cave 
is  entered  by  a  very  strong  door,  and  only  a  single  window  admitted  a 
dim  light  to  the  wretched  captives.  Within  those  caverns,  very  in- 
teresting and  beautifully  formed  stalagmites  and  stalactites  are  grouped 
in  fantastic  shapes.  A  picturesque  bridge,  which  led  to  the  castle,  has 
been  swept  away  by  the  wintry  and  mountain  torrents,  and  the  statues 
gracing  this  noble  place  have  been  removed,  for  many  past  years.  To 
crown  this  picture  of  desolation,  much  of  the  forest  timber,  that  for- 
merly lent  such  an  air  of  richness  and  grandeur  to  the  varied  landscape, 
has  entirely  disappeared. 
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Thg  dapper  son  of  Crispin  moved,  and  Florence  followed 

fast, 
Nor  winced  a  glance  one  moment,  lest  that  view  should  be 

his  last. 

Still  on  the  panting  mortal  came 

Like  a  beagle  after  game, 
"Where  proudly  o'er  its  basement  rock 
Oft  bath  the  castle-bastions 15  stood  the  battle  shock. 
When  from  their  loop-holes  rang  the  arquebuss, 

And  sped  the  deadly  bullet  on  a  foe, 
Few  raiders  ventured  o'er  Muskerry's  fosse, 

Such  missiles  dealing  death  on  those  below. 
Now;  are  its  crennelled  tops  quite  tempest  worn 
Shattered  its  thickest  walls  by  cannon  torn.16 


15  The  castle-bastions. — The  oldest  stone  castle  of  Blarney  is  supposed 
to  have  been  built  in  the  year  1200,  by  MacCarthy,  king  of  South 
Munster.  The  present  ruinous  structure  is  said  to  have  been  raised  on 
its  foundation,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  Cormac 
MacCarthy,  surnamed  Laidhear,  or  the  Strong,  who  became  possessed 
of  his  lordship  in  1449.  The  castle  and  abbey  of  Kilcrea,  the  castle  of 
Carricknamuck,  the  nunnery  of  Ballyvacadine,  and  five  other  churches 
owe  their  erection  to  him.  He  was  wounded  at  Carricknamuck,  he 
died  at  Cork,  and  was  interred  in  Kilcrea  Abbey,  a.d.  1494.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  his  tomb,  bearing  a  Latin  epitaph, 
might  be  seen  ;  but  it  has  long  since  disappeared.  This  abbey  is  re- 
presented as  furnishing  the  scene  of  a  highly  creditable  poetic  legend, 
called  "  The  Monks  of  Kilcrea,"  written  by  an  anonymous  author,  and 
commencing  with  these  lines : 

"  Three  monks  sat  by  a  bogwood  fire, 
Bare  were  their  crowns,  and  their  garments  grey, 

Close  sat  they  to  that  bogwood  fire, 
Watching  the  wicket  till  break  of  day  ; 
Such  was  ever  the  rule  of  Kilcrea." 

16  Shattered  its  thickest  -walls  by  cannon  torn. — In  the  year  1602,  the 
castle  of  Blarney  was  in  possession  of  Cormac  Mac  Dermot  Carthy,  who 
was  charged  with  being  an  accomplice  of  the  Irish  forces,  then  engaged 
in  rebellion  against  the  government  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  At  this 
period  the  castle  was  considered  one  of  the  largest  and  strongest  forti- 
fications within  the  province  of  Munster.     In  the  Pacata  Hibernia,  we 
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Though  lonely  as  it  stands  and  sadly  desolate,17 
Time  spares  his  land-marks  yet,  from  their  long  threaten- 
ing fate. 

Deep  ditch  and  thick-set  hedge, 
High  wall  and  craggy  ledge, 
Lightly  the  gnome  bounded  over: 
But,  like  the  fox  unearthed  from  its  cover 
Before  the  baying  hound 
And  the  clanging  bugle  sound, 
So  Florence  vaulted  every  mound, 
And  fence  and  knoll  of  ground, 
Still  keeping  full  in  view  each  movement  of  the  rover, 
But  vainly  called,  while  threatening  much  to  wreak  his 
vengeance  dire, 

On  the  old-fashioned  squire, 


are  told,  that  "  it  is  fovver  piles  joyned  in  one,  seated  upon  a  maine 
rock,  so  as  it  is  free  from  myning,  the  wall  eighteene  foote  thicke,  and 
well  flancked  at  each  corner  to  the  best  advantage." — Chap.  xii.  A 
base  plot  had  been  contrived  to  get  possession  of  this  stronghold,  but 
it  failed ;  however,  the  Irish  chieftain  was  afterwards  constrained  to 
surrender  his  castle  to  Captain  Taaffe,  for  the  queen's  service.  Blarney 
remained  in  possession  of  the  Lords  of  Muskerry  ;  and  during  the  great 
insurrection  of  1641,  it  gave  very  considerable  annoyance  to  the  royalist 
citizens  and  garrison  of  Cork,  until  taken,  early  in  the  year  1646,  by 
Lord  Broghill,  afterwards  Earl  of  Orrery.  It  was  held  by  the  Republi- 
can forces  from  that  period  until  the  Cromwellian  war  had  terminated. 
Donogh  Mac  Carthy,  Baron  of  Blarney,  was  created  Viscount  Muskerry 
and  Earl  of  Clancarty  by  Charles  II.  in  1658  ;  the  greater  part  of  his 
forfeited  estates  having  been  restored  by  the  Act  of  Settlement.  A 
collateral  descendant  of  his,  named  also  Donough,  the  fourth  earl, 
obtained  command  of  a  troop  of  Horse  Guards,  from  James  II. ,  in  1693, 
and  he  afterwards  served  in  the  wars  of  that  ill-fated  monarch.  After 
the  Revolution,  the  Muskerry  estates  were  again  declared  forfeited  to 
the  Crown. 

17  Lonely  as  it  stands  and  sadly  desolate. — In  1701,  the  castle  of 
Blarney  was  puchased  by  Sir  James  Jeffreys,  governor  of  Cork,  who 
erected  a  large  and  handsome  residence,  adjoining  the  shattered  for- 
tress. This  was  the  family  mansion  for  successive  generations  ;  but,  it 
has  long  since  become  a  dilapidated,  yet  picturesque  ruin. 
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Should  he  not  halt  such  tireless  speed  and  wild  career  : 
For  aimless  seemed  the  course 
Through  thorns  and  jagged  gorse 
Which  tracked  with  blood  of  Florence  those  paths  through 
which  they  steer. 

At  length,  within  an  overhanging  wood, 
The  Leprechawn,  one  moment  faltering  stood, 
And  peering  backwards  through  the  distant  shade, 
Cried,  "Yonder  glides  an  arch  and  a  merry  maid, 
Muire  O'Driscoll  fair, 
Lingers  for  some  lover  there." 

It  was  the  trysting  hour  and  favourite  spot, 

Nor  were  the  plighted  vows  of  Florence  soon  forgot. 

He  sudden  glanced  behind 

But  Muire's  form  he  sought  in  vain : 

Then  on  the  evening  wind 

Loud  screams  of  mocking  laughter  ring  again  : 

Aghast  he  turned  to  gaze,  when  sobered  thought  could 

dawn 

On  his  burthened  mind  : 

Nor  trace  can  Florence  find 

Which  might  denote  the  flight  of  his  vanished  Leprechawn. 
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No.  ix.—jhpfo  of  gugferim. 


THE  TAINTED   STREAM. 

Where  boomed  the  cannon,  flashed  the  glaive, 

Along  that  ridge  of  green,1 
Where  fought  and  fell  the  strong  and  brave, 
Who  found  in  death  their  blood-stained  grave, 

A  limpid  fount  is  seen. 

But  if,  'mid  Nubia's  parching  sands, 

Beneath  the  camels'  feet, 
It  flowed  as  bright  on  those  far  lands, 
The  fainting  hordes  of  Arab  bands 

Might  sink  through  noon-tide  heat, 


No.  IX.  '  Along  that  ridge  of  green. — A  visit  to  the  battle-field  of 
Aughrim  is  peculiarly  interesting,  not  alone  from  the  historic  reminis- 
cences connected  with  that  spot,  but  owing  to  the  wide,  extended  and 
varied  prospect,  presented  from  the  commanding  position  of  Kilcom- 
medan  heights.  Tradition  maintains,  that  the  high-crested  fences  and 
copse-crowned  embankments,  separating  those  rich  pastures  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Irish  line,  remain  with  little  alteration  from  the 
period  of  the  12th  of  July  (old  style),  1691,  to  this  present  time.  The 
events  of  that  memorable  day  are  on  record,  and  the  plan  of  battle  is 
best  illustrated  on  its  ground,  by  the  information  and  traditions  of 
local  residents.  A  large  hawthorn  tree,  "with  seats  beneath  the 
shade,"  is  pointed  out  on  the  side  of  Kilcommedan,  where  St.  Ruth  is 
said  to  have  fallen,  and  to  have  been  interred,  according  to  some 
accounts.  The  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  that  formerly  commanded  a 
causeway,  by  which  the  right  flank  of  the  English  army  assailed  the 
Irish  left,  are  yet  traceable  in  the  village  of  Aughrim.  The  position 
selected  for  the  defeated  army  was  creditable  to  the  judgment  of  its 
brave  but  unfortunate  general.  However,  at  the  present  day,  the 
morasses  in  front  would  present  few  obstacles  to  the  advance  of  a 
numerous  and  disciplined  attacking  force,  led  against  the  ridge  of  hills, 
running  nearly  north-west  by  south-east,  and  skirting  the  village  of 
Aughrim,  on  towards  the  pass  of  Urraghree.  The  intricate  and  inter- 
secting hedgerows,  with  deep  ditches,  extending  along  the  declivities 
of  the  hills,  and  in  front  of  the  Irish  battle-lines,  formed  their  most 
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Ere  beast  or  man  would  bend  beside 

That  clear  and  rippling  wave, 
To  taste  the  bitter  draught,  its  tide 
Pours  down  those  green  slopes  spreading  wide 

By  many  a  hero's  grave.2 


No.  X. — Ifojpb  of  gmtantase. 


THE  ENCHANTED  BANDOG. 

When  time  was  young,  and  hope  with  mantling  smile 
Spread  promised  peace  around  our  sea-girt  isle, 
"When  freeborn  men  preserved  in  Freedom's  fane 
Their  rule  and  laws  unswayed  by  foreign  thane ; 
Ere  Norse  or  Saxon  waged  destructive  tight, 
Ere  monk  from  Druid  held  a  differing  rite, 
When  the  wild  forest  spread  its  awful  shades 
O'er  massive  cromlechs,  sheltering  mid  its  glades, 


effective  defence  for  the  less  numerous  host,  badly  paid,  equipped,  and 
armed,  dispirited  by  previous  reverses,  weakened  by  desertions,  and 
filled  with  distrustful  or  discordant  views,  owing  to  the  estrangement 
and  dissension  prevailing  among  their  leaders.  The  accident  of  St. 
Ruth's  death  mainly  determined  the  loss  of  that  memorable  battle. 
The  first  of  Erin's  bards  most  probably  had  the  results  and  scenes  of 
Aughrim  present  to  his  imagination,  when  penning  the  beautiful  national 
lyric,  commencing  with  these  lines: — 

"  Forget  not  the  field  where  they  perished, 
The  truest,  the  last  of  the  brave  ; 
All  gone — and  the  bright  hope  we  cherished, 
Gone  with  them,  and  quenched  in  their  grave  !  " 

-  By  many  a  herds  grave. — On  the  hill-side,  near  Kilcommedan, 
trickles  a  streamlet,  from  which  cattle  are  never  known  to  drink.  It  is 
said  to  have  flowed  with  human  gore,  on  the  fatal  day  of  the  battle 
fought  at  Aughrim  ;  and  it  is  presumed  the  unnatural  tinge  then 
assumed  by  its  waters  imparted  a  bitter  taste,  which  no  degree  of  thirst 
nor  lapse  of  time  can  ever  render  palatable. 
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Ere  pillar  tower,  its  head  half  lost  in  sky, 
Looked  over  hill  and  dale,  so  hoar  and  high, 
No  castle-turret  crowned  the  solid  base, 
That  props  thy  present  ruins,  Dunamase  ! 

Thy  frowning  rock  was  then  a  chosen  seat 

Of  peaceful  men,  in  war  their  last  retreat, 

For  vain  th'  assailant's  might,  and  weak  his  sword 

Drawn  'gainst  the  foe  that  stood  its  summit's  lord, 

Who  dared  such  combat  from  beneath,  his  life 

Paid  forfeit  for  rash  courage  in  that  strife. 

Then  Normans  came.     The  mail-clad  baron  bold 
And  armed  vassals  pitched  their  feudal  hold 
Upon  the  eyrie  steep  ;  they  girt  it  round 
With  many  a  flanking  tower,  with  moat  and  mound. 
Embrasured  turrets,  proud  and  grimly  set, 
Rear'd  o'er  the  beetling  heights  their  coronet. 
Even  yet  are  seen  to  mock  the  rage  of  man, 
That  dismal  dungeon,  wardroom,  barbican. 
The  massive  keep,  with  roofless  walls  of  grey, 
Shall  sternly  rise  through  many  a  future  day. 

'Twas  rumoured  long,  that  in  this  mid-air  hold, 
Eeward  of  war  and  rapine,  hoarded  gold 
Lay  buried  deep,  and  lies;  but  how  or  where 
To  gain  the  prize,  few  know,  or  knowing  dare, 
For  awful  tales  the  villagers  affright, 
Of  visions  erst  revealed  to  mortal  sight.1 


No.  X.  Visions  erst  revealed  to  mortal  sight.— 1^  subject  matter 
of  this  legend,  I  have  heard  related  by  a  sister  of  the  dreamer  and 
principal  actor  here  introduced.  Him  I  once  knew,  as  a  comfortable 
and  respected  small  farmer,  living  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Dunamase  rock  and  castle,  near  the  town  of  Maryborough.     In  my 
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"lis  said  that  dreams  of  Erebus  2  are  born, 
And  issue  forth  through  ivory  gates  or  horn 
But  true  or  false,  what  wondrous  fancies  spring, 
Mid  the  tranced  slumbers,  nightly  visions  bring. 

younger  days,  having  paid  many  a  visit  to  this  celebrated  and  romantic 
spot,  while  lingering  often  amongst  these  extensive  feudal  ruins,  I  was 
shown  certain  excavations  in  various  places  around  the  massive  walls 
and  near  their  foundations.  These  diggings  were  said  to  have  been 
executed  by  nocturnal  money-hunters.  I  never  recollect  hearing,  how- 
ever, whether  any  of  their  explorations  proved  successful  ;  although  I 
have  been  told  of  many  persons,  who  from  humble  positions  attained  to 
a  respectable  independence,  owing  to  their  fortunate  acquisition  of 
money,  found  in  or  near  old  castles,  houses,  raths  or  antiquated  erec- 
tions. More  than  fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  following  reported 
occurrences  took  place,  near  the  old  church  and  graveyard  of  Kilteale, 
lying  quite  contiguous  to  the  rock  of  Dunamase.  A  farmer  named 
Whelan,  dreamed  that  money  was  buried  at  a  certain  spot,  within  the 
embankment  of  an  old  rath,  covered  with  hawthorn,  and  which  formed 
a  part  of  his  holding.  To  this  nightly  vision  little  import  was  then 
attached.  Being  superior  in  intelligence  to,  and  above  the  prevailing 
prejudices  and  superstitions  of,  his  class,  notwithstanding  dissuasions 
and  sinister  warnings  from  his  neighbours,  this  man  afterwards  resolved 
on  levelling  the  rath,  thus  increasing  the  area  of  a  field  for  cultivation. 
Whilst  engaged  on  this  work,  and  near  the  very  spot  to  which  his 
dream  referred,  he  actually  displaced  an  antique  earthen  vessel,  filled 
with  many  curious  silver  coins.  These  he  sold,  as  I  have  been  informed, 
to  his  landlord,  Captain  Baldwin,  of  Raheenduff  House,  near  Strad- 
bally.  On  the  townland  of  Ballymadock,  adjoining  Kilteale,  while 
labourers  were  engaged  in  removing  a  hedge-row,  the  perfect  skeleton 
of  some  person,  who  had  probably  met  with  a  violent  end  many  years 
back  and  had  been  there  concealed,  was  found.  No  tradition  remained 
to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  nature  of  this  singular  interment,  inde- 
pendently of  the  circumstance  that  led  to  such  accidental  discovery. 
The  older  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  however,  recollected  that 
this  lonely  district  was  the  noted  haunt  of  outlaws  and  robbers,  whose 
deeds  of  rapine  were  probably  attended  on  occasions  with  the  sacrifice 
of  human  life.  One  of  these  desperadoes  was  captured,  after  an  excit- 
ing chase,  by  the  Captain  Baldwin  already  alluded  to  ;  yet,  not  without 
imminent  risk,  and  a  desperate  attempt  made  to  murder  the  gallant 
gentleman,  who  successfully  accomplished  this  daring  feat. 

2  Erebus. — This  mythologic  impersonation  of  Darkness,  was  the  son 
of  Chaos  and  Nox,  and  father  of  the  day.  Erebus  denoted  the  gloomy 
region,  distinguished  from  Tartarus,  the  place  of  torments,  and  from 
Elysium,  the  region  of  felicity.  According  to  Virgil's  account,  Erebus 
comprised  several  districts,  in  which  the  shades  of  departed  persons 
underwent  peculiar  expiations. 
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In  fitful  starts  through  Michaul's  troubled  sleep, 
Thrice  airy  visions i  passed  in  playful  sweep. 
He  views  a  cumbrous  ledge  the  wall  below — 
An  arching  stone  upraised — a  shining  row 
Of  golden  ingots  piled  beneath  a  stone, 
Surpassing  strength  of  man  to  raise  alone ! 
He  wakes — he  doubts — yet  doubting,  he  decides 
What  course  to  take  :  that  secret  he  confides 
To  chosen  friends,  who  credulous  as  he, 
Would  try  the  issue,  numbering  only  three, 
Resolved  to  quest  their  fortune,  when  the  light 
Of  parting  day  gave  place  to  sable  night. 

With  eager  hope,  yet  dashed  by  craven  fear, 
Forth  sped  the  trio,  till  in  sight  appear 
Those  dusky  ruins  towering  on  high, 
With  outlines  looming,  drawn  across  the  sky. 
Beneath  the  shattered  arches  of  each  wall 
Their  falt'ring  steps,  with  measured  echoes  fall, 
While  from  the  hollowed  chinks  and  crannies  fly 
Scared  bats  and  owlets,  with  a  piercing  cry. 

The  mattock  rings  at  length,  the  levers  groan, 

Beneath  a  jutting  mass  of  basement  stone  : 

*»      ■  — _^ — _ __ — — 

3  Ivory  gates  or  horn. — 

"  Sunt  gemma?  somni  porta; ;  quarum  altera  fertur 
Cornea,  qua  veris  facilis  datur  exitus  umbris  : 
Altera  candenti  perfecta  nitens  elephanto  : 
Sed  falsoa  ad  coelum  mittunt  in  somnia  Manes." 

— xILnidos.    Lib.  vi.,  vv.  894  to  897. 

4  Thrice  airy  visions. — The  theory  of  dreams,  as  interpreted  in  Ireland, 
is  rather  complicated  and  contradictory  in  application.  No  superstition 
is  more  general,  however,  than  a  belief  in  the  verification  of  a  dream 
thrice  repeated  on  successive  nights,  especially  when  referring — as  it 
usually  does — to  the  concealment  of  treasure  in  some  particular  spot. 
As  the  course  of  true  love  seldom  runs  smooth,  so,  search  and  hazard, 
in  a  pursuit  of  vision-pictured  riches,  rarely  eventuates  in  a  successful 
issue,  or  rewards  the  excited  hopes  of  our  imaginative  peasantry. 
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Full  many  a  heave  and  nervous  blow  bestowed 
Relieved  with  painful  toil  th'  incumbent  load, 
While  loosened  rocks  are  piled  in  heaps  around 
A  mimic  cavern  yawned  beneath  the  ground. 
Then,  joy  of  joys  !  the  covering  arch-stone  bares 
Its  massive  surface,  and  the  band  prepares, 
With  wild  excitement  gleaming  from  tranced  eyes, 
To  lift  the  pond'rous  seal,  and  gain  their  prize. 

Well  poised,  the  crow-bars  tug  with  labouring  strain, 
The  flag  is  rocked  below,  yet  rocked  in  vain. 
Such  fruitless  efforts  plied,  mattock  and  spade 
Must  delve  around  the  base :  till  openings  made 
Beneath  the  stone  require  these  stalwart  men 
To  urge  their  iron  levers'  power  again. 
With  pinch  well  set  and  groaning  weight,  that  block 
Of  massive  shape  upheaved  divides  the  rock  ! 

What  sight  appears  1    Lo,  golden  piles  were  there  1 
Each  toil-worn  wight  gloats  o'er  his  equal  share, 
And  instant  visions  of  the  future  rise, 
In  misty  shapes  before  their  dazzled  eyes, 
Proud  mansions,  titles,  wealth,  with  broad  domains, 
Rule  unconfined,  o'er  far  extending  plains  ! 

Hark,  what  a  growl !  it  rumbles  from  beneath ! 
Hushed  are  admiring  words,  and  stilled  each  breath ! 
Forked  lightning  gleams  around  in  spreading  sheet, 
The  quaking  rock  is  moved  beneath  their  feet ! 
A  sulph'rous  smell,  with  clouds  of  blinding  smoke 
In  thick'ning  wreaths  from  out  the  cavern  broke. 
High  crumbling  walls  from  summit  to  their  base 
Seem  toppling  down  the  sides  of  Dunamase. 
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Nor  direr  discord  girded  it  of  yore, 
When  sped  the  vivid  flash  and  cannon's  roar: 
When  banded  forces  urged  with  fell  alarms 
Their  hostile  engines  and  opposing  arms  : 
Through  midnight's  loneliness,  above,  around, 
Convulsive  shocks  and  hollow  thunders  sound. 

With  shaggy  locks  that  bristle  like  to  spears, 

And  opening  jaws,  a  monster  mastiff  rears ; 

His  fearful  teeth  are  set  with  venomed  ire, 

His  flashing  eye-balls  roll  a  stream  of  fire, 

Forth  from  that  cave  he  springs,  where  long  he  lay, 

And  poured  on  stilly  night  a  hoarse  loud  bay. 

Not  half  so  fierce  or  hideous,  he  that  sate 

The  fabled  ward  of  Pluto's  lower  gate.5 

Enough  to  tempt  such  danger,  who  could  stand 
The  shock  of  fear  that  shook  our  peasant  band  1 
Farewell  to  golden  visions,  hopeful  dreams  ! 
Cold  dew-drops  wet  their  brows,  unmanly  screams 
Are  borne  upon  the  echoes  of  that  night, 
As  heedless  fall  their  steps  in  hastening  flight. 
With  nimble  bound,  with  shelving  rocks  before, 
And  wildering  looks  they  leaped  these  ledges  o'er, 
Nor  durst  they  turn  a  glance  to  visions  feared 
Till  moat  and  mound  and  fence  were  lightly  cleared, 
Till  sights  and  sounds  recede  from  eyes  and  ears, 
And  distance  gave  interval  to  their  fears. 


5  The  fabled  ward  of  Pluto's   lower  gate. — The  following  lines,  de- 
scriptive of  Cerberus,  are  found  in  Hesiod  : — 

Aovrepov  oiJtis  eriKrev  ii/xj^uvov,  ovn  (pareibv, 
Kepfiepov  w/.u)(j7T)v,  'A'tSew  Kvva  ^d\Ke6(pu}vov, 
TlevTrjKov7uK(ip^vov,   avatBea  7e  Kpcnepou  T6." 

6E0r0NlA.   tv.  310,  311,  312. 
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The  waning  night,  with  canopy  of  cloud, 

O'er  slumbering  nature  spread  her  dusky  shroud, 

And  dimly  curtained  distant  Dunamase, 

Its  frowning  towers,  rocks,  and  neighbouring  chase.6 

While  stillness  slept  around  the  beechen  trees,7 

No  breath  of  air  e'en  stirred  a  passing  breeze. 


6  Neighboring  chase. — The  park  or  chase  of  this  remarkable  feudal 
fortress  extended  towards  the  west,  and  it  lay  immediately  under 
frowning  summits  of  limestone  rock.  Some  traces  of  a  walled  enclosure 
may  still  be  seen,  and  also  several  copsewood  thickets,  on  rugged 
eminences,  within  this  boundary. 

7  The  beechen  trees. — When  the  property  of  Dunamase  rock  and 
castle  pertained  to  the  Parnell  family,  a  fine  grove  of  beech  trees, 
beneath  the  crags,  added  very  considerably  to  scenic  effect,  even  with- 
in the  writer's  memory.  These  sylvan  ornaments  have  been  removed. 
It  is  said,  the  woods  surrounding  this  seat  of  mediaeval  grandeur 
afforded  convenient  haunts  for  outlaws  and  nocturnal  depredators, 
during  the  disturbed  period  of  1832  and  1S33,  when  this  district 
was  under  the  operation  of  martial  law.  It  is  one  of  the  principal 
causes  assigned  for  their  disappearance.  The  remains  of  trenches, 
thrown  up  by  the  parliamentarian  forces  under  Colonels  Hewson 
and  Reynolds  in  1650,  may  be  seen  on  an  opposite  hill,  which  is 
separated,  by  a  deep  valley,  from  the  rock  and  from  its  dilapidated 
fortifications.  To  these  several  objects  suitably  apply  the  lines  of 
Tasso,  in  his  description  of  that  peculiar  situation,  occupied  by  the 
Holy  City  :— 

"sovra  due  colli  e  posta 
D'impari  altezza,  e  volti  fronte  a  fronte. 
Va  per  lo  mezzo  suo  valle  interposta, 
Che  lei  distingue,  e  l'un  dalT  altro  monte. 
Fuor  da  tre  lati  ha  malagevol  costa  : 
Per  l'altro  vasi,  e  non  par  che  si  monte  : 
Ma  d'altissime  mura  e  piu  difesa 
La  parte  piana,  e'ncontra  Borea  stesa." 

— "  Gerusalemme  Liberata."     Canto  iii. ;  stanza  lv, 

Resting  on  the  parapet  of  these  entrenchments,  the  eye  is  carried  by 
a  direct  line,  on  a  level,  to  the  keep  and  upper  defensive  works  of 
Dunamase  Castle.  From  this  position,  the  Cromwellian  batteries 
played  with  destructive  effect  on  its  fortifications.  On  the  green 
sward,  within  the  outer  defences  of  Dunamase,  I  recollect  having  seen 
the  deeply  indented  traces  of  foot-marks,  in  which  the  O'Mores  are 
said  to  have  stood,  when  engaged  practising  in  pairs,  at  sword 
exercises. 
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Then,  gathering  close,  with  beating  hearts,  our  three 
Redoubted  heroes  breathe  a  moment  free, 
First  cast  their  furtive  glances  round,  and  then 
One  straining  look ;  but  never  thought  again 
Within  their  craven  bosoms  faintly  beat, 
To  risk  once  more  like  danger  and  defeat. 
Turning  to  seek  their  homes  that  fearful  night, 
With  downcast  spirits  and  in  piteous  plight, 
All  former  dread  departs  as  float  the  grey 
Cold  morning  mists  before  the  solar  ray. 
But  ere  they  separate  each  shame-faced  wight 
Gave  pledge  to  guard  all  secrets  of  that  night. 

"  A  secret  keeps  with  one,  but  not  with  two  :" 

So  saith  the  proverb — in  this  case  proved  true — 

A  pari  reasoning,  scarcely  leaves  a  doubt, 

That  three  must  surely  leak  such  secret  out. 

This  tale,  though  told  in  prose  full  many  a  time, 

Yet  vainly  sought  its  bardic  shape  in  rhyme  ; 

Of  local  fame,  tradition-borne  along, 

None  deemed  it  worth  the  guerdon  of  a  song ; 

Whilst  earth  is  searched  for  themes  to  twine  full  bays 

Round  laureate  brows,  in  epics,  odes  or  lays, 

Might  not  a  rustic  muse,  new-string  her  lyre 

And  chant  to  son  the  fictions  of  his  sire  1 

Old  scenes,  old  customs,  olden  time  and  tale 

Like  sun  gone  down,  each  instant  fading  pale, 

Like  music's  notes  suspended,  still  the  strain 

Wakes  in  the  ear  or  mind,  so  sweet  again, 

We  prize  yet  more  the  parting  tones  and  light, 

When  harp-strings  rest,  and  gloom  leads  on  to  night : 

So  ere  the  past  be  unregenerate,  gone, 

Seize  on  some  traits  that  waft  its  features  on, 
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And  let  the  modern  minstrel  still  rehearse, 
"VVhate'er  may  grace,  whate'er  adorn  his  verse. 
Green  Erin !  thine  be  tributary  song, 
May  patriot  bards  their  fame  and  thine  prolong, 
Frame  thy  grey  legends,  as  through  ancient  days, 
Tuneful  to  numbers  in  their  roundelays. 


No.  XI.— f  fpifr  of  fob  Cross  % 


THE   CTLDEE   VISION. 

When  mellowed  hues  at  evening's  close  spread  o'er  the 
distant  meadows, 
And   on   Slieve    Felim's   mountain    top,1  the    sunlight 
fades  from  view, 
When  furtive  creeps  the  gathering  haze  of  mystic  wreathed 
shadows, 
Like   diamonds  shine   the   earlier   stars,   that    spangle 
heaven's  blue. 


No.  XI.  '  Slieve  Felinv 's  mountain  (op. — The  Slieve  Felim  mountains 
lie  in  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  county  of  Limerick,  adjoining  the 
county  of  Tipperary.  Cullaun,  the  highest  point,  rises  1,523  feet 
over  the  ocean  level.  Separated  by  a  deep  pass,  the  still  more 
elevated  Mauher-Slieve,  or  Mother  Mountain,  extends  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  and  bending  thence  along  the  western  borders  of 
Tipperary,  various  heights  look  over  the  fertile  Golden  Vale,  through 
which  the  river  Suir  winds.  Many  objects  of  curious  antiquarian 
interest  can  be  found  within  this  district ;  and  amongst  other  noted 
places  may  be  enumerated  the  grave  of  Emonaknuck,  Dermod  and 
Grania's  bed,  Rathnacloghgal  fort  and  Laghtseefin.  The  latter  lies 
between  the  copper  mines  near  Knockbane,  and  the  waterfall  of 
Poulanass  on  Aughnaglanny  river. 
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Oft  may  the  pensive  wanderer,  beside  each  moulded  arch 
That   props   the   ruined   abbey  walls  2  with   buttresses 
so  grey, 
List  to  the  magic  prelude  notes,  as  forth  in  solemn  march, 
Long   trains   of   spectral   churchmen   move   unseen    at 
close  of  day. 

The  massive  turret  stands  as  yet,  where  ravens  find  their 
home, 
And  ivy  clings  around  its  walls,  the  river  murmurs  by; 


2  The  rained  abbey  "walls. — Allusion  is  here  made  to  the  celebrated 
Abbey  of  Holy  Cross,  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Suir  river, 
a  few  miles  from  Thurles.  The  ruins  are  highly  picturesque  and  of 
imposing  extent.  Immediately  near  the  village,  an  ancient  bridge  of 
several  arches  spans  the  river.  Holy  Cross  Abbey  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  denomination,  from  the  circumstances  of  having  been 
built  and  endowed  with  lands  by  Donogh  Carbragh  O'Brian,  king 
of  Thomond,  in  11S2,  to  serve  as  the  depositary  for  a  relic  of  the  true 
Cross,  which  had  been  obtained  from  Rome.  At  present,  this  precious 
relic  is  preserved  in  the  Ursuline  Convent,  Blackrock,  Cork,  while  a 
coloured  lithograph  of  the  relic  itself,  and  another  illustration  of  the 
gilt  case  in  which  it  is  preserved,  may  be  seen  in  the  "  Triumphalia 
Chronologica  Monasterii  Sancta;  Crucis  in  Hibernia:  de  Cisterciensium 
Hibernorum  Viris  illustribus,"  so  ably  edited,  with  Translation,  Notes, 
and  Illustrations,  by  the  Rev.  Denis  Murphy,  S.J.,  M.R.I.A.  The 
abbey  belonged  to  the  Cistercians,  and  its  superior  formerly  took  his 
place  in  Parliament,  as  a  mitred  abbot,  with  the  title  Earl  of  Holy 
Cross.  The  principal  building  was  of  cruciform  shape,  having  a 
square  tower  in  the  centre.  A  nave,  chancel  and  transept  diverged 
from  this  point.  Two  beautifully  groined  chapels  may  be  seen  on  the 
south  side  of  the  choir.  A  double  row  of  Gothic  arches,  supported  by 
twisted  black  marble  pillars,  lies  between  these  chapels.  According 
to  an  old  tradition,  the  monks  were  waked  under  the  canopied  niche 
here  formed  ;  other  accounts  say,  that  the  relic  of  the  true  Cross  was 
deposited  in  this  place.  Two  other  chapels  may  be  observed  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  choir.  The  towers  and  chapels  are  highly  finished 
in  an  architectural  point  of  view  ;  while  the  coved  roof  and  arches 
are  elegantly  ribbed  and  moulded  with  a  superior  quality  of  limestone. 
The  ancient  cloisters,  extending  round  a  large  quadrangular  grass 
plot,  are  ruinous,  but  highly  interesting.  Several  of  the  old  tombs 
within  the  enclosure  are  sadly  disfigured  ;  the  former  inscriptions  are 
obliterated  in  many  instances,  and  covered  over  with  modern  epitaphs. 
In  Grose's  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.,  may  be  found  three  large 
copperplate  engravings,  representing  the  interior,  the  exterior,  and  a 
ground-plan  of  this  abbey,  before  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
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The  nave  though  roofless  screens  a   choir,    not   altarless 
become, 
Amid  tall  trees,  the  lightest  breeze  most  musical  doth 
sigh : 
When  swells  that  choral  anthem,  with  tower-bells   loud 

pealing, 
Sweet   carrillons3  adown  the  vales  slow   lingering  chime 

and  last, 
Then   may  the  miud,  through  fancy's  maze,  touch   every 
chord  of  feeling, 
And  bring  from  olden  times  remote  some  echoes  of  the 
past. 

Man  hath  a  mission  of  his  own,  and  at  a  distant  time 

Must  yet  redeem  the  rapine  made  upon  this  noble  fane. 
One,  whose  broad  lands  and  golden  hoard  may  fittingly 
combine 
To  rescue  from  their  ruined  state  those  fragments  that 
remain, 
Shall  feel  inspired  again  to  raise  a  pent-roof  o'er  those 
aisles, 
And  rest  the    spandril  joists  against  the  pointed  gable 
walls ; 4 
Again  the  pattering  brumal  rain  may  drip  adown  the  tiles, 
And  sunbeams  pass  through  coloured  glass,  o'er  richly 
fashioned  stalls. 


3  Sweet  carrillons. — The  musical  toned  measure  and  accord  of  bells 
in  church  and  cathedral  turrets. 

*  The  pointed  gal  le  -Malls. — The  people  living  in  immediate  con- 
tiguity to  Holy  Cross  Abbey  entertain  an  idea,  that  at  some  remote 
period,  this  religious  establishment  shall  be  restored  to  its  original 
purposes,  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  that  it  must  so  continue  to 
the  end  of  time.  Certain  proposals  were  actually  made  by  its  Protes- 
tant proprietor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wall,  T.C.D.,  at  no  distant  period,  to 
have  it  restored  for  purposes  of  Catholic  worship,  but  the  expenses 

O 
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Then,  once  again  the  Culdee5  strain   shall  rise  at  early- 
morning  ; 
The  Matin  strophe    and   antistrophe,  the  Lauds,  with 
psalm  and  hymn, 
Shall  roll  in  cadence  grand  and  sweet  from  floor  to  oak- 
ribbed  awning ; 
At  intervals  of  forenoon  shall  the  chapter  hours  begin. 
Then  surpliced  freres,  in   ordered  ranks,  at  evening  shall 
entone 
Their  vesper  song  and  complin  psalm,  when  sinks  the 
setting  sun, 
And  while  the  pendant  midnight  lamp  lights  aisles  so  dim 
and  lone, 
Their  eyes  shall  close,  in  blest  repose,  toil,  prayer  and 
vigil  done. 

While  song  and  prayer,  in  upper  air,  as  if  from  Angel 
bands, 
Pour  down  in  holiest  harmonies  rejoicings  of  the  blest, 
A  grand  refrain,  must  wake  again,  o'er  wide  and  fertile 
lands, 
Strains  plaintive,  slow  and  solemn,  when  sons  of  labour 
rest. 


necessary  to  be  incurred  were  deemed  too  great  for  prudential  con- 
siderations, in  reference  to  this  matter.  To  the  gentleman  in  question, 
every  admirer  of  antiquarian  taste  in  objects  of  ancient  architectural 
art  must  feel  indebted,  for  a  correct  although  partial  effort  to  preserve 
Holy  Cross  Abbey  from  the  slow,  wasting  process  of  ruin  and  decay. 
Several  of  the  sculptured  stones  have  been  reset  at  his  expense  ;  some 
of  the  broken  mullioned  windows  have  been  cramped  with  iron,  or 
repaired  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  interior  enclosed  has  been  consigned  to 
the  charge  of  a  resident  caretaker. 

5  The  Culdee.— -The  term  Ceibe  *06,  Anglicised  Culdee,  is  used  by 
the  Irish  annalists  to  denote  a  monk  or  friar,  even  at  a  comparatively 
modern  period  of  our  history.  In  Dr.  O'Donovan's  "Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,"  at  the  year   1595,  we  find  an  application  of  such  term  to 
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Then  like  that  dazzling  brightness,  as  the  sheeted  light- 
nings glance 
Athwart  the  midnight  gloom,  but  with  mild  effulgent 
gleam, 
The  distant  canopy  illumed,  and  'mid  the  light  advance 
Those  monks  of  yore,  unseen  before,  now  clear  as  noon- 
tide beam. 

Around  the   concave   vault  of  blue,  stars  paling  with  a 
dightness 
Of  rays  celestial,  halos  crown  those  habitants  of  bliss  ; 
And  years  may  speed  the  course  of  time,  ere  visions  of 
such  brightness 
Shall  cease  to  pour  from  spirit  world  its  glorious  sheen 
on  this. 
Until  the  patron  lord  shall  reach  his  span  of  life  decreed, 
And  Heaven  recalls  the  pilgrim  to  that  brighter,  better 
goal, 
Which    cares    foreclose,   ambitious    aims,   when    happily 
succeed 
Those  fadeless  joys,  saints  raptured  deem  true  pleasures 
of  the  soul. 

One  summer  night,  in  robes  of  white,  while  mortals  still 
repose, 
That  Culdee  train  of  spirits  blest  shall  throng  around 
his  grave ; 


the  Dominicans  in  Sligo  monastery.  The  reader,  who  desires  the 
fullest  accumulated  testimonies  and  learned  investigation,  in  reference 
to  the  Culdees,  will  examine  the  researchful  contribution  of  the  Rev. 
William  Reeves,  in  "  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,"  vol. 
xxiv.  It  has  since  been  published  as  a  separate  tract,  intituled,  "The 
Culdees  of  the  British  Islands,  as  they  appear  in  History,  with  an 
Appendix  of  Evidences  :"  Dublin,  1864. 
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And  heard  again,  one  requiem  strain,  such  tones  for  ever 
close 
From  upper  air  to  human  ears.     Yet,  still  within  the 
nave, 
The   aisles   and   choir,    so   well    restored,    so   loved   and 
cherished  long, 
In  cloistered  life,  to  distant  age,  those  brethren  of  that 
school, 
At  stated  times  shall  sweetly  chant  their  Mass  and  sacred 
song, 
Kegarding  well  their  chastening  vows,  their  rubric  and 
their  rule. 


No.  xil— fcpHfSflttgHm. 


THE   PEISTHA. 

Glide  round  those  softest  shores  and  isles 
O'er  which  the  orb  of  heaven  smiles 

On  sweet  Lough  Erne,1 
And  ask,  if  in  this  world  of  ours 
More  pastoral  beauty  richly  dowers 

Fair  scenes  and  stern. 


No.  XII.  !  Lough  Erne. — The  celebrated  and  beautiful  Lough  Erne, 
studded  over  with  more  than  two  hundred  islands — some  of  these  being 
of  very  considerable  extent — flows  in  a  north-west  course,  almost  centrally 
through  the  county  of  Fermanagh.  It  is  supplied  with  many  tributary 
streams,  along  the  forty  miles  of  its  tortuous  channel ;  being  divided 
into  the  upper  and  lower  lake.  About  midway  on  an  island  in  the 
Erne,  the  elegantly  built  and  thriving  town  of  Enniskillen  stands,  two 
handsome  bridges,  having  five  arches  each,  connecting  this  borough 
with  the  mainland.  The  romantic  scenery  both  above  and  below  this 
town  is  unrivalled.      The  upper  lake  has  numerous  indentations  along 
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'Mid  Nature's  dimpled,  winning  charms 
Should  craftsmen  dream  of  dread  alarms 

Buoyed  on  its  breast, 
When  earnest  peering  through  the  wave, 
They  feel  and  see  the  Peistha  2  heave 

With  ponderous  crest  1 

Large  as  the  Kraken's 3  monstrous  form 
When  riding  through  the  wintry  storm 

Near  Norway's  coast ; 
Long  trailing  as  the  ocean  eel,4 
His  curving  course  Erne's  waves  reveal 

When  tempest  tost. 

its  margin  on  either  side,  and  so  thickly  are  its  islands  grouped,  that 
at  first  sight,  it  would  seem  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  for  a  pilot  to 
find  the  proper  channel.  It  gives  the  tourist  a  general  idea  of  an 
inundated  country.  The  islands  are  usually  very  fertile  and  verdant, 
while  many  are  richly  wooded.  Projecting  headlands  on  the  river 
banks  are  covered  with  fine  timber,  rising  with  stately  trunks  and 
branching  tops  from  the  low  and  often  marshy  grounds.  Herons 
and  aquatic  fowl  breed  along  the  rush-lined  shores.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  variety  of  landscape  features  here  introduced.  Swelling 
hills  and  more  distant  mountains  frequently  give  a  grand,  undulating 
outline  to  the  prospect.  The  lower  lake  has  a  greater  expansion  of 
water,  unimpeded  by  islands  ;  although  the  latter  are  found  to  be  not 
less  numerous,  when  descending  its  stream.  Bo  or  Cow  Island  is  the 
largest  on  the  lower  lake,  and  affords  most  excellent  pasturage. 
Formerly,  in  the  summer  season,  a  well  appointed  steamer  plied  along 
the  most  interesting  part  of  Lough  Erne,  and  it  was  found  most 
convenient  for  tourist  purposes. 

2  The  Peistha. — The  Peistha  is  a  sort  of  immense  Dragon  or  Water 
Serpent,  which  lies  enchanted  at  the  bottom  of  nearly  all  the  lakes  in 
Ireland.  That  fabled  monster,  lying  under  the  waters  of  Lough  Erne, 
is  supposed  to  continue  its  upward  and  downward  course,  without 
taking  rest,  until  the  day  of  judgment.  In  few  instances  does  the 
huge  animal  appear  above  the  surface,  and  only  while  heavy  wreaths 
of  foam  curl  over  the  lake,  when  storms  prevail. 

3  The  Kraken. — A  supposititious  sea-animal  of  amazing  dimensions. 
If  we  credit  the  account  given  by  Bishop  Pontoppidan,  in  his  Natural 
History  of  Norway,  its  back  or  upper  part  seems  an  English  mile  and 
a-half  in  circumference,  while  it  is  covered  with  rugged  excrescences. 
The  Kraken  is  supposed  to  be  of  crab-like  shape,  and  to  rise  or  swim 
only  over  very  deep  soundings. 
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Or  when  the  flood  is  bright  and  calm 
"With  summer's  breath  distilling  balm 

From  odorous  brakes, 
Till  clustering  isles  the  view  debar, 
A  glassy  surface  glows  afar 

Within  those  lakes. 

From  wooded  Crom  5  to  Inishrath  6 
The  Peistha  wends  his  devious  path 

Naan  Castle 7  round, 
By  Inishleague  8  and  green  Belleisle  9 
Oft  doth  the  dusky  monster  steal 

Low  through  the  sound. 

To  stately  Enniskillen  town 
Beneath  its  bridge  still  gliding  down 
By  Laisre's  fane,10 


4  The  ocean  eel. — Mariners  have  given  us,  at  various  times,  some 
very  extraordinary  statements,  regarding  this  creature.  It  is  said  to 
be  of  immense  thickness  and  length,  having  a  mane  surmounting  the 
back  and  waving  as  it  advances  through  the  water.  Naturalists, 
however,  have  not  been  able  to  afford  any  very  positive  evidence,  as 
to  the  existence  of  such  a  wonderful  marine  monstrosity. 

5  Wooded  Crom. — The  magnificent  trees,  extending  around  Crom 
Castle  and  grouped  over  its  fine  demesne,  are  nearly  altogether  closed 
in  by  the  embayed  waters  of  Lough  Erne. 

6  Inishrath. — A  finely  timbered  but  small  island  in  the  upper  lake. 

7  Naan  Castle. — The  site  of  Naan  Castle  lies  on  the  western  shore 
of  a  green,  unwooded  island,  bearing  the  same  denomination. 

8  Inishleague. — Inishleague  lies  near  the  former  isle,  and  it  is  partially 
wooded. 

9  Green  Belleisle. — When  residents  in  the  grand  mansion  on  this 
exquisitely  improved  island,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Rosse  effected, 
by  judicious  combinations,  fine  artificial  effects  to  increase  the  natural 
features  of  its  scenery.  An  elegant  bridge  connects  this  island,  formerly 
called  Bally-Mac-Manus,  with  the  eastern  shore.  Killygowan  and 
Inishreagh  adjoining  Islands  are  also  delightfully  planted  with  trees. 
All  of  these  are  included  within  the  parish  of  Derrybrusk. 

10  By  Laisre's  fane. — St.  Laisre,  also  called  St.  Laserian,  Molaisse 
or  Molush,  founded  a  religious  establishment  on  the  Island  of  Devenish, 
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By  Transa,  Car  and  Ferney  shore,  u 
Dacharne,1'-'  Macsaint 13  and  Lustyrnore  u 
He  turns  again  : 

And  breasts  the  current's  upward  course 
With  floating  fins  and  sturdy  force, 

Then  sinks  eftsoons ; 
And  well  the  waterman  may  fear 
To  check  the  creature's  slow  career 

In  deep  lagoons. 

Cold  lie  his  limbs  beneath  the  wave, 
Uncoffined  in  an  early  grave 

And  noteless  tomb : 
Let  cautious  cruisers  then  beware, 
Lest  skimming  o'er  Lough  Erne  they  share 

Such  fatal  doom.15 


at  the  entrance  to  lower  Lough  Erne,  in  the  sixth  century.  Subsequent 
additions  were  made,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
a  priory  was  founded.  A  very  interesting  group  of  monastic  ruins  is 
here  surmounted  by  a  round  tower,  built  of  a  light  brown  sandstone, 
found  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  island  of  Devenish  is  remarkable 
for  its  extraordinary  fertility. 

11  By  Trasna,  Car  and  Ferney  shore. — These  three  verdant  islands, 
lying  below  Devenish,  are  denuded  of  trees. 

12  Dacharne. — Dacharne  and  all  its  surrounding  headlands  are 
covered  with  noble,  luxuriant  woods,  and  they  present  probably  the 
most  admired  points  or  view  on  lower  Lough  Erne. 

13  Macsaint. — Inishmacsaint,  which  is  fringed  with  trees  on  its 
northern  margin,  contains  a  ruined  church  and  a  favourite  burial- 
ground  ;  it  is  also  situated  on  the  lower  Lough,  near  Ross  Point. 
Most  enchanting  views  are  presented  on  every  side,  as  the  voyager 
moves  clown  towards  the  widest  spreading  water  of  the  Erne,  before 
it  becomes  contracted  above  Belleek. 

14  Lustyrnore. — Lustyrnore  and  Lustybeg  Islands  lie  conterminous, 
southward  of  Eo  Island.  They  are  covered  over  with  fine  forest  trees. 
Highly  picturesque  effects  are  produced  by  the  reflection  of  various 
islands  and  their  foliage  on  the  surface  of  Lough  Erne,  when  the 
waters  are  still  and  the  atmosphere  is  perfectly  clear. 

ld  There  is  another  superstition  prevailing  in  various  parts  of  Ireland, 
and  similar,  in  many  respects,  to  the  preceding  legend.     A  Sea-horse 
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No,  xiil— Septi  of  SPutidu 


THE    DULLAHAN. 

Grandly  and  desolate  stretch  those  mountains  high, 
That  piled  irregularly  skirt  fair  shores, 
Their  varied  cones  extending  far  through  space  ; 
And  over  all  Croagh  Patrick's  towering  peak,1 


is  said  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  fresh  water  loughs,  or  sometimes  under 
the  ocean.  Its  apparition  is  supposed  to  be  fatal  to  the  individual 
by  whom  he  is  encountered.  In  Scotland  also,  the  Kelpie  is  a 
supposed  spirit  of  the  waters,  under  the  shape  of  a  horse.  There  is 
likewise  the  story  told  in  Ireland  of  a  monster,  somewhat  similar 
in  its  properties  to  the  foregoing  animals.  It  is  called  the  Master- 
otter,  a  portion  of  whose  skin,  possessed  by  any  individual,  will  render 
his  house  fire-proof,  and  himself  safe  from  shipwreck,  steel,  or  bullet. 

No.XIII.1  Over  all  Croagh  Patrick's  towering  peak. — The  lofty  summit 
of  Croagh  Patrick  rises  2, 510  feet  over  the  ocean  level.  The  upper  cone 
is  very  steep.  In  the  month  of  Angust,  i860,  having  been  accompanied 
on  a  short  tour  through  this  part  of  Connaught,  by  my  dear  friend 
the  learned  and  Rev.  Ulick  J.  Bourke,  Professor  of  Irish,  in  St. 
Jarlath's  College,  Tuam,  after  a  toilsome  ascent,  occupying  fully  two 
hours,  with  little  rest  or  intermission,  we  were  enabled  to  reach  the 
rude  cell  on  its  very  summit,  in  which  St.  Patrick  is  said  to  have 
fasted  and  prayed  during  a  whole  Lent.  It  is  hollowed  in  the  rock, 
and  built  up  round  the  sides  with  large  rude  stones.  The  rushing 
winds  that  played  upon  this  upper  region  were  piercingly  cold  and 
loaded  with  vapour,  which  in  the  shape  of  white  and  misty  clouds 
frequently  rested  on  the  mountain  sides,  intercepting  a  vast  range  of 
prospect.  These  obstructions  occasionally  cleared  off,  and  then  the 
view  was  one  of  unrivalled  sublimity.  Towards  the  south,  dark 
mountain  tops  and  deep  valleys  were  everywhere  extended  ;  and 
towards  the  ocean,  a  land-locked  bay  was  studded  over  with  a 
multitude  of  islands.  Lying  outwards,  like  giant  fortresses  to  guard 
the  harbour  entrance,  that  field  of  vision  reached  far 

"  by  distant  Erris'  side, 
"  Where  Clare's  tall  cliffs  opposed  the  dashing  sea." 

Notwithstanding  our  uncomfortable  position,  comparative  shelter  had 
been  afforded  by  the  ruined  oratory,  and  we  remained  for  some  time 
lost  in  admiration  of  the  wild  and  magnificent  scenery,  beneath  and 
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Surmounted  by  its  ruined,  hollowed  cell, 

Where  pilgrims  2  oft  resort  with  toilsome  steps 

To  offer  vows  and  prayers  at  the  rude  shrine, 

Once  blest  by  him,  whose  living  presence  breathed 

A  balmy  fragrance  fresh  to  after  time. 

When  the  wild  storm  careers  on  those  bare  heights, 

And  ocean's  drifting  mists  hang  round  their  sides, 

How  solitary  stern  the  landward  range 

Of  vasty  undulations,  bleak  and  sear, 

With  stony  ridges,  through  a  wilderness, 

Where  gurgle  down  from  moor  and  sedgy  marsh 

In  rushins;  torrents  turbid  mountain  streams. 

Yet  still  more  lonesome,  when  the  rowan,  oak, 

Or  rooted  brake  and  briar  covered  o'er 

Those  vales  and  steeps  with  growth  indigenous, 

A  covert  for  the  deer  or  prowling  wolves, 

Or  forming  grateful  shades  for  feathered  choirs 

That  warble  thrilling  wood-notes  through  the  spring. 

When  silent  midnight  reigns  around  the  coast, 
And  hoarsely  surging  billows  beat  that  strand, 
The  lonely  walls  of  Murrisk 3  rise  beside 


around  us.    Tradition  asserts,  as  Ned  Lysaght  has  sung,  that  from  the 
top  of  this  mountain, 

"  At  St.  Patrick's  command, 
Vipers  quitted  the  land," 

and  disappeared  in  the  wide-spreading  bay,  near  Westport. 

2  Where  pilgrims, — Croagh  Patrick  is  a  celebrated  resort  for 
pilgrims,  who  assemble  there  from  even  distant  parts,  and  recite 
certain  prayers,  at  various  "  stations,"  as  they  ascend  its  summit.  The 
pilgrimage  is  concluded  with  devotions  in  the  unroofed  cell. 

3  The  lonely  ivalls  of  Murrisk. — The  ruins  of  Murrisk  Abbey  are 
situated  about  five  miles  from  Westport,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Clew 
Bay,  with  its  hundred  islands,  and  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the 
towering  Croagh  Patrick.  A  very  excellent  engraving,  from  an 
original  drawing  by  Bigari  in  the  Right  Hon.  William  Conyngham's 
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And  many  a  grave  lies  near,  where  still  repose 
Whole  generations  of  the  dead.     Cold  gleams 
The  dubious  light  or  shade,  which  flickers  o'er 
That  sad  receptacle  of  human  forms. 
When  like  some  troubled  spirit  of  the  deep, 
The  fishers'  broad  sail  swells  along  its  brine, 
And  yeasty  foams  the  ocean  in  his  wake, 
The  salt  spray  dashing  from  a  cleaving  prow, 
Perchance  the  watching  mariner  looks  through 
A  waste  of  seething  waves,  as  billows  roll. 
He  scans  the  distant  shore  with  eager  eye 
To  catch  the  gleam  of  faggot  in  his  hut, 
Where  wife  and  children,  dear  to  his  fond  heart, 
Expect  the  wanderer  home,  this  starlit  hour, 
Or  rest  in  calm  repose  till  near  the  beach 
His  loaded  smack  be  moored  in  its  safe  cove. 

From  out  the  walls  of  Murrisk,  sudden  heard, 
A  sound  as  if  from  cannon  booming  thence, 
With  frequent  crashes  followed,  when  along 
The  Coach-a-bowerf  drawn  by  headless  steeds 


collection,  may  be  seen  in  Grose's  "Antiquities  of  Ireland,"  vol.  i. 
p.  41.  The  old  walls  are  yet  tolerably  well  preserved,  although  in  a 
very  exposed  situation.  This  abbey  formerly  belonged  to  Eremites  of 
the  Augustinian  order,  and  it  was  founded  by  the  O'Malleys. 

i  The  Coach- a- bower. — Headless  coachmen,  horses  and  coaches 
covered  with  funeral  trappings,  are  usually  heard  and  seen  by  some 
solitary  watcher,  when  passing  through  or  looking  out  on  the  deserted 
street  of  a  country  town  or  village.  Those  spectres  are  often  found 
passing  near  the  spot  where  some  murder  had  been  committed,  or 
where  a  fatal  accident  had  happened.  The  Death-coach  receives  the 
name  Coach-a-bower  in  Irish.  The  heads  of  men  and  horses, 
while  moving  along,  are  sometimes  seen  completely  detached  from 
the  corresponding  bodies.  Oftentimes,  heads  alone  are  observed 
flying  through  the  air.  Headless  horsemen  are  also  seen,  and  these 
goblins  occasionally  carry  their  heads  under  their  arms,  or  put  them 
into  their  pockets.  What  seems  most  surprising,  the  head  is  known 
to  speak,  although  detached  from  the  body.     Yet,  the  gloomy  human 
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Went  bounding  o'er  the  sea-side  road  apace. 

Two  flashing  lamps  threw  light  to  either  fence 

And  upwards,  till  the  welkin  bright  illumed 

Reveals  that  portent  to  the  fisher's  gaze. 

The  headless  coachman  lashed  his  foaming  steeds, 

And  crouched  within,  but  wrapped  in  gloom,  appears 

Some  lordly  magnate,5  on  his  couch  reclined  ; 

Yet,  whether  lounging  in  luxurious  ease, 

As  Dives  in  his  life-time  pleasure  loved, 

Or  suffering  much  in  state,  for  thus  he  seemed, 

How  vainly  could  mere  mortal  speculate. 

Not  long  that  level  road  the  rolling  wheels 

Indented,  till  a  bohar's  6  opening  reached, 

The  plunging  horses  dashed  with  furious  pace 

Through  its  intricacies  :  for  never  yet 

Had  chariot  of  the  rudest  fashion  passed 

Within  that  deep  ravine  by  current  worn. 

But  strangest  sight  of  all !  high  up  the  steep 

The  lumbering  equipage  ascending  still, 

Like  some  dark  hearse  on  destined  errand  bound 

Above  Croagh  Patrick's  reek.     One  moment  stood 

The  Dullahan,7  then  down  the  rocky  cone 


apparition,  for  the  most  part  moves  along,  preserving  a  death-like 
silence,  the  coach-wheels  and  well  shod  horses  "rattling  o'er  the 
stony  street."  A  loud  cracking  of  the  whip  is  usually  heard,  when 
the  headless  coachman  drives  his  preternatural  team  on  the  destined 
course. 

6  Some  lordly  magnate. — A  deceased  nobleman  or  gentleman  is 
generally  supposed  to  ride  within  the  death-coach,  and  the  fearful 
spectacle  symbolizes  the  wanderings  of  a  perturbed  spirit,  to  the 
excited  imagination  of  the  Irish  peasant. 

6  A  bohar. — In  Irish  written  bocAp.  This  is  the  name  generally 
used  for  an  old  road  or  a  narrow  passage. 

7  The  Dullahan. — The  Dullahan,  Dulachan,  Dubhlachan  or  Dur- 
rachan,  are  names  indiscriminately  applied  to  Irish  hobgoblins, 
represented   as   appearing   without   heads.       The    etymology   of    the 
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Where'er  the  rapid  chariot  wheels  revolve 

Fell  boulders  rudely  swept  from  their  loose  bed. 

Along  the  rugged  tops  of  mountains  bare 

Swift  moved  the  headless  roadsters  s  on  their  course, 

Taking  full  circuit  of  the  blasted  heath 

And  rumbling  over  numerous  mountain  streams 

Deep  sunk  within  their  dells,  once  more  regained 

The  causeway  broad.     Within  a  narrow  lane 

That  chariot  rolled,  and  lost  to  vision  soon 

Hid  by  the  abbey  walls,  which  echoing  loud 

Prolonged  reverberation  round  the  shores. 

Appalled  the  fisher  gazed,  till  through  the  gloom 

A  sight  more  awful  tranced  his  soul  with  dread, 

For  through  the  darkness  rose  one  burst  of  flame 

Which  shot  with  lambent  energy  above 

The  humble  home  that  sheltered  those  he  loved. 

The  mountain  heath,  which  thatched  his  cabin  roof, 

Flung  radiance  far,  while  blazing  high  in  air. 

Alas  !  what  anguish  wrung  the  sailor's  breast 

In  sad  uncertainty  to  learn  the  fate 

Of  his  fond  wife  and  children,  hopeful  still, 

Life  had  been  spared,  and  future  time  might  bring 

In  double  measure  heaped  his  perished  store. 

Impatient,  yet  divining  ills  to  bear, 


word  appears  referable  to  a  dark,  angry,  sullen,  fierce  or  malicious 
being.  Headless  apparitions  of  horses  and  coachmen  are  often  seen 
driving  from  or  towards  grave-yards,  timing  the  dead  hour  of  mid- 
night. Such  appearances,  where  found  passing  round  a  particular 
house,  are  regarded  as  ominous  of  some  approaching  disaster,  and 
they  generally  indicate  a  death  warning  to  some  member  of  that 
family  to  whom  they  are  revealed. 

8  2//c  headless  roadsters. — This  superstition,  regarding  the  Dullahan, 
is  one  that  generally  prevailed  in  nearly  all  those  localities,  where 
old  charnel- vaults  or  places  of  interment  were  to  be  found,  and  in 
which  some  reputedly  wicked  member  of  an  aristocratic  family  had 
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Demanding  years  of  toil  on  sea  and  shore, 
The  laggard  breezes  bore  him  o'-.:  tfee  ~:._es. 

When  daylight  dawned,  his  ":  ted  the  r.rmd, 

And  groups  of 

Tins'  to  bre   the  .        :  —  oe 

—  — 

"Which  bur :".... .     2       :.r_ ;  tears  i "    .  real, 

husbar  ;mand, 

And  wringing 

Twas  told,  tkal  I  wife  and  child 

Were  heard  convulsive  'r_  . 
Till  all  "  U:  and  when  the  morning  came 

Black  charred  remains  were  found  beneath  a  - 
Of  sm:       _  3ad 

To  Mm         -  trowing 

Seren  eofln  " 

And  woe-.  -  \  \  eat 

ling  the  five-] .    - 
Refusing  aid  ore: 
A  corpse  upon  7  . 

"  of  ha- 1 
While  near  with  dirge- 
la  moanir  - 


I 

:      .  .  .    - 

- 
I 

- 
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No.  xiv.— ftp*  of  Saggar*  fill 


THE  FAIRY    FRIEND'S  WARNING. 
In  slumber  deep, 
A  youth,  his  sleep 

Prolonged  beneath  the  summer  skies ; 
On  SaggardHill1 
He  rested,  till 

A  voice  resounded,2  "  Owen,  rise  !" 
He  wakes  with  fear 
These  sounds  to  hear, 

Prepares  to  move,  but  vainly  tries ; 
For  o'er  his  frame 
Soft  languor  came, 

Yet,  still  the  voice  cried,  "Owen,  rise 


No. XIV.  1  On  SaggardHill— Saggard  Hill  must  be  tolerably  familiar 
to  the  holiday  tourists  of  our  Irish  capital.  Forming  the  flank  pro- 
jection of  a  picturesque  defile,  it  slopes  gently  along  the  northern 
declivities  of  the  Dublin  mountains,  and  contrasts  its  rich  verdure 
with  dunner  shades  of  the  more  distant  over-topping  highlands.  The 
visitor,  taking  his  stand  on  its  summit,  or  driving  along  the  terraced 
road  leading  from  it  to  Tallaght,  is  presented  with  a  magnificent 
panoramic  prospect  of  the  metropolis,  the  promontory  of  Howth,  the 
harbour  of  Dublin,  the  rich  vale  of  Anna  Liffey,  and  a  boundless 
horizon,  beyond  the  pleasant  and  fertile  plains  of  Meath.  An  aspect 
of  wildness— almost  of  desertion— appears  around  the  mountains  near 
this  district,  and  it  is  rendered  all  the  more  remarkable,  as  occurring 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  populous  city. 

2  A  voice  resounded.— -The  peasantry  believe,  that  few  of  their 
families  are  without  some  friends  in  the  fairy  hosts,  and  that  these 
familiars  often  convey  a  timely  warning  to  them  on  the  approach  of 
danger.  Such  admonitions  are  intended,  for  the  most  part,  to  remove 
the  known  effect  of  intended  spells,  which  might  prove  disastrous  in 
their  consequences.  These  friendly  intimations  either  prevent  the 
dreaded  blast,  disease,  or  a  future  capture  and  seclusion,  within  in- 
visible realms, 

"Full  of  strange  shapes,  of  habits,  and  of  forms, 
Varying  in  subjects  as  the  eye  doth  roll 
To  every  varied  object  in  his  glance." 
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His  slumber  broke, 

Again  he  woke, 
And  sleep  once  more  sealed  o'er  his  eyes, 

Whilst  yet  the  sound 

Re-echoed  round 
The  mountain  slopes,  "  Rise,  Owen,  rise  !  " 

Aroused  he  leaps 

Descending  steeps, 
His  feet  scarce  track  the  course  he  flies, 

But  as  they  press 

He  turns  to  bless 
The  warning  cry  3  of  "  Owen,  rise  ! " 


3  The  warning  cry. — The  incident  versified  in  this  present  legend 
was  related  to  the  writer,  by  his  father,  as  having  occurred  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  in  case  of  a  little  boy,  his  own  grandfather, 
who  afterwards  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age.  He  never  ceased  to 
retain  a  vivid  impression  of  this  friendly  warning,  even  in  his  declin- 
ing years,  and  he  always  attributed  preservation  from  malignant  fairy 
influence,  to  a  guardian  spirit,  dwelling  amongst  the  mythic  tribes. 
It  is  also  a  common  belief,  that  abducted  persons,  among  the  fairies, 
often  contrive  very  ingenious  expedients  to  communicate  intelligence 
to  their  friends  on  earth.  J.  J.  Callanan  has  translated  into  exquisite 
English  verse  the  Irish  song  of  Cusheen  Loo,  supposed  to  have  been 
sung  by  a  young  bride,  who  involuntarily  had  "winged  her  journey 
towards  blithe  Fairy-land,"  and  had  been  imprisoned  in  an  elfin 
fort.  Having  seen  a  young  woman  of  her  acquaintance,  near  the 
outside  margin,  the  enchanted  woman  requested  her  husband  to  be 
informed  about  her  condition,  so  that  he  might  bring  a  steel  knife  to 
dissolve  the  charm  with  a  flash  of  its  blade.  On  pretence  of  hushing 
her  infant  to  sleep,  the  bride  thus  sings : — 

Sleep,  my  child  !  for  the  rustling  trees 

Stirred  by  the  breath  of  summer  breeze, 

And  fairy  song  of  sweetest  note 

Around  us  gently  float. 

Sleep!  for  the  weeping  flowers  have  shed 

Their  fragrant  tears  upon  thy  head, 

The  voice  of  love  hath  soothed  thy  rest, 

And  thy  pillow  is  a  mother's  breast. 
Sleep,  my  child  !" 
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No.  XV.— f  tpft  jof  puta&,  County  0f  tot 

THE   DISTANT   DIRGE. 

Proud  castle  turrets  beetling  rise 

Above  the  lower  Islands, 
To  deck  the  Lee  in  stately  guise, 

Firm-rooted  near  its  highlands. 

When  war  and  famine  pressed  our  Isle, 

Surviving  fields  of  slaughter, 
Mountjoy  had  built  his  feudal  pile 

By  Lua's  spreading  water.1 

High  towers  sentinelled  our  land, 

And  tires  of  bristling  cannon 
Held  seas  and  harbours  in  command 

From  Liffey  round  to  Shannon. 

Then  Coppinger 2  and  Roche,3  as  lords, 
Held  fiefs  beside  Einn-Mahon : 

No.  XV.  l  Lua's  spreadii2g  wafer. — The  Castle  of  Blackrock,  to  which 
allusion  is  here  made,  and  erected  by  Lord  Mountjoy  in  1604,  commands 
the  entrance  to  Cork  city  beside  the  river  Lee.  A  pleasing  village  of 
the  same  name  lies  near  the  castle,  which  is  built  on  a  limestone  pro- 
montory, formerly  called  Rhinn-Mahon.  There  is  a  very  handsome 
octagon  room  within  the  castle,  from  which  a  most  delightful  view  of 
the  river  from  Cork  to  Passage  may  be  obtained.  The  Corporation  of 
Cork  formerly  held  courts  of  admiralty  in  this  Castle.  Having  been 
destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire,  it  was  rebuilt  in  1829,  and  it  was 
assigned  to  the  mayor  of  Cork,  as  an  occasional  residence,  during  his 
official  term.  Two  brilliant  lights  are  displayed  from  the  upper  turret. 
Beautiful  villas,  mansions  and  pleasure  grounds  adorn  the  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

2  Coppinger The  Coppirgers  are  of  Danish  extraction,  and  they 

have  been  long  settled  in  the  South  of  Ireland.  In  the  municipal 
and  county  affairs  of  Cork,  they  have  been  often  entrusted  with  im- 
portant offices,  and  they  have  participated,  likewise,  in  the  disturbances  of 
past  periods.  Among  the  attainders  of  1641  and  1691,  some  members 
of  this  family  are  found  included.  Afterwards,  many  of  them  who 
were  exiled  rose  to  distinction  in  the  French  and  Spanish  military 
service. 
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For  creed  and  king  oft  brandished  swords 
That  race  of  Dane  and  Johan. 

Exiled  in  France  or  Spain  they  died, 

And  forfeit  all  save  honour ; 
Yet,  though  from  Erin  parted  wide, 

Their  fondest  thoughts  were  on  her. 

Years  passed  away  with  time's  advance, 

Lands,  wealth,  reward  a  scion 
Of  that  old  lineage,  drawn  from  France, 

Courageous  as  the  lion. 

Blackrock  and  distant  kindred  named 

In  grateful  recognition, 
An  aged  sire  from  son  had  claimed 

Assent  to  this  petition. 

That  sailing  o'er  with  golden  store, 

Beward  of  toil  and  merit, 
True  struggling  worth  near  Lua's  shore 

He  destined  should  inherit. 

"When,  previous  letters  sent  by  him, 
Blackrock  had  reached  from  Havre, 

Young  Boche,  in  vessel  tall  and  trim, 
Cleft  rolling  seas  that  lave  her. 

a  Roche. — At  an  early  period,  this  family  obtained  the  lordship  and 
territory  of  Fermoy,  in  the  county  of  Cork.  This  district  was  thence- 
forward known  as  the  Roche's  country.  In  the  city  and  county  of 
Cork,  the  Roches  always  obtained  a  marked  distinction.  One,  David 
de  la  Roche,  the  son  of  Alexander  de  la  Rupe,  was  the  founder  of  this 
ancient  Norman  family  in  Ireland.  lie  was  married  to  Elizabeth, 
who  was  daughter  and  co-heiress  to  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
by  his  wife,  the  Princess  Johan,  King  Edward  I. 's  daughter.  Several 
members  of  this  family  became  zealous  Jacobites,  and  these  took  up 
arms  for  the  Stuart  cause.  As  a  consequence,  they  suffered  attainder 
and  loss  of  their  estates  in  1691.  Many  retired  to  the  Continent ;  and 
several  of  them  entered  the  Irish  Brigades  in  the  service  of  France. 

P 
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That  bark  flew  on  with  lightning  speed, 
Fresh  eastern  breezes  brought  her, 

Tow'rds  coast-heads  known  skilled  pilots  lead, 
While  skimming  o'er  the  water. 

Meantime,  two  kinsmen  eager  gaze 
From  hills  above  Dundanion,4 

Surveying  Lee's  far  winding  maze 
Beyond  the  deep  Lough  Mahon. 

But  as  they  peer,  a  swelling  gale 
O'er  cliff  and  cape  rebounding 

Bears  to  their  ears  one  piercing  wail 
Like  keener's  chant  resounding.5 


'O' 


A  wild  shriek  rose  !  then  all  was  still ! 

With  fears  of  threatening  danger, 
His  friends  descend  their  lofty  hill 

To  meet  the  Gallic  stranger. 


4  Dundanion. — Dundanion  is  an  elevated  position  above  the  castle 
and  village  of  Blackrock.  From  this  eminence,  a  fine  and  an  extended 
view  of  the  river  Lee  can  be  obtained.  An  Ursuline  convent,  with  a 
demesne  of  nearly  forty  acres,  and  the  remains  of  some  ancient  towers, 
are  to  be  seen  at  this  place. 

8  Like  keener  s  chant  resounding. — When  a  friend  or  relative  dies 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  or  abroad,  a  strange  wailing  voice  or 
sound  is  sometimes  heard  by  members  of  the  family,  and  in  tones  of 
unearthly  sadness.  The  greater  may  happen  to  be  the  space  lying 
between  these  parties  and  their  lost  acquaintance,  the  louder  will  such 
sound  be  heard.  To  a  superstition  of  this  kind,  the  Hon.  Thomas 
D'Arcy  M'Gee  seems  to  allude,  in  the  following  beautiful  stanza  : — 

"  O  Native  Land  !  dost  ever  mark 

When  the  world's  din  is  drowned, 
Betwixt  the  daylight  and  the  dark 

A  wand'ring,  solemn  sound, 
That  on  the  western  wind  is  borne 

Across  thy  dewy  breast  ? 
It  is  the  voice  of  those  who  mourn 

For  thee,  far  in  the  west." 
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Oat  moves  a  life-yawl  from  the  strand, 

Two  stahvorth  oarsmen  rowing 
Draw  rapid  strokes  with  practised  hand, 

Ebb-tide  and  current  flowing. 

Fnll  soon,  alas  !  they  heard  what  fate 

Befell  the  hapless  galley; 
Far  under  billows  sunk  its  freight 

And  crew  in  watery  valley. 

On  Eoche's  Point,0  that  ship  was  driven, 
Wild  waves  and  tempest  swelling, 

The  parting  masts,  from  keelson  riven, 
Crash  'mid  despair  and  yelling. 

Soon  tossed  upon  the  seething  deep, 

Pale  corpses  strew  its  surges, 
Till  torn  on  rugged  cliffs  they  sleep, 

Gulphed  down  in  caverued  gorges. 

One  hour  before,  hopes  bright  but  vain 
Sought  friends  and  cheer  the  morrow ; 

That  eve  sad  dirges  wake  the  main 
With  plaints  of  wail  and  sorrow. 


8  On  Roche's  reiut. — Roche's  Point  is  a  rocky  promontory  at  the 
ocean  entrance  to  Cork  Harbour.  Some  dangerous  sunken  rocks  lie 
near  it,  and  a  lighthouse,  with  a  ccast-guard  station,  has  been  erected 
over  the  jutting  headland.  The  property  here  belongs  to  the  Roches, 
and  from  them  the  name  of  this  locality  has  been  derived.  These  occu- 
pants of  the  elegant  mansions  ofTrabolgan  and  Rochemount  descend 
from  a  branch  of  the  Fermoy  family.  On  the  east  side  of  the  channel 
are  the  remains  of  a  regular  fortification,  erects  nd  of 

Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  with  platform  below  for  gun  batteries, 
nearly  level  with  the  water. 
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No.  xvi.— f  *p&  of  gitttnm. 


SONG  OF  THE  CLURICAUNE. 

The  bounding  coursers,  from  their  stall 

Caparisoned  for  racing  speed, 
Find  riders  bold  o'er  hedge  and  wall, 

Quite  reckless  where  the  hunters  lead, 
Till  panting  with  their  headlong  pace 

In  circuits  round  the  grassy  lawn, 
From  daring  gambols  through  the  chase 

Returns  the  sporting  Cluricaune.1 

With  frolic  wild  the  woods  awake, 
While  joyous  ring  our  notes  of  song, 

By  moonlight  o'er  the  silent  lake 
To  Antrim's  noble  pile  2  we  throng. 


No.  XVI. 1  The  sporting  Cluricaune. — By  some  the  Cluricaune  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Leprechawn  ;  while  the  former  is  said  to  be  of  a 
more  jovial  disposition  than  the  latter,  being  fond  of  good  wine  and 
field  sports,  especially  horse-racing.  He  is  frequently  detected  in  the  act 
of  draining  bottles  or  drinking  generous  wine  in  gentlemen's  cellars, 
and  he  is  usually  found  astride  on  a  cask  or  pipe.  He  is  sometimes  seen 
mounted  behind  a  jockey  or  gentleman  rider,  and  on  a  thorough-bred 
racer,  or  steeplechase  hunter. 

2  Antrim's  noble  pile. — Shane's  Castle,  the  once  magnificent  residence 
of  Earl  O'Neill,  was  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire,  in  the  year  1S16, 
It  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  north-eastern  shore  of  Lough  Neagh, 
about  midway  on  the  road  leading  from  Antrim  to  Randalstown.  A 
charming  combination  of  extensive  lake  and  forest  scenery  lends  every 
possible  interest  to  this  locality.  Traces  of  an  older  castle  and  of  a 
burial  ground  belonging  to  the  once  powerful  O'Neill  family  may  be 
found  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  curiously  constructed 
vaults  of  this  castle  lie  near  the  very  margin  of  Antrim  Bay,  which  is 
romantically  fringed  with  woods,  almost  around  its  whole  semi-circular 
sweep. 
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All  night  within  its  vaults  of  wine 
We  drain  the  flowing  cups  till  dawn ; 

Nor  Shane  3  had  quaffed  in  former  time 
More  freely  than  the  Cluricaune. 


No.  xvii.— J jpfr  of  ymtgt  «H1 


THE   BEANSHEE   BEETLERS. 

By  blue  Lough  Gill J  at  even-tide 
The  bea/nshee  beetlers 2  troop  beside 
Smooth,  stilly  waters,  circling  wide, 
And  oft  beguile 


3  Shane. — The  celebrated  and  brave  chieftain  of  Clannaboy,  Shane 
O'Neill,  was  treacherously  assassinated  by  the  Scots,  in  the  year  1567. 
Among  the  alleged  defects  of  his  otherwise  noble  and  chivalrous 
character  must  be  recorded  an  excessive  indulgence  in  habits  of 
dissipation.  It  is  said — but  we  may  well  doubt  if  on  good  authority 
— that  his  attendants  were  sometimes  obliged  to  place  him  chin-deep 
in  an  earth-pit,  to  cool  the  fevered  blood  of  that  intemperate  chieftain. 
Besides  the  abundant  supplies  of  usquebaugh  contained  in  his  cellars, 
they  are  reputed  to  have  contained,  on  ordinary  occasions,  at  least,  two 
hundred  tuns  of  the  best  wine.  A  visit,  which  he  made  to  the  court 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  London,  attracted  general  attention  and  curiosity 
among  the  citizens  of  that  capital.  A  body-guard  of  Gallowglasses, 
armed  with  battle-axes,  and  arrayed  in  the  strange  costume  of  their 
native  country,  attended  this  warrior,  in  his  quality  of  independent 
chief.  By  Uueen  Elizabeth,  he  was  received  with  marked  distinction, 
and  for  some  time  after  his  return  to  Ireland,  he  displayed  apparent 
zeal  in  discharging  the  services  required  of  him. 

No.  XVII. '  Blue  Lough  Gill. — The  charming  scenery  of  Lough  Gill, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Sligo,  is  justly  celebrated.  A  pleasure  boat 
is  easily  procurable  at  the  town,  and  a  sail  through  the  channel,  con- 
ducting to  Ilazlewood,  the  enchanting  demesne  of  Mr.  Wynne,  must 
afford  the  most  delightful  enjoyment.  The  water,  with  sylvan  and 
mountain  scenery,  combined  in  duly  blended  relations,  heightens  the 
general  effect.  This  lake  is  about  five  miles  in  length,  with  a  mean 
average  of  one  mile  in  breadth,  and  it  is  studded  with  twenty-three 
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Their  hours  of  toil  with  shrill  refrain, 
Wafting  faint  echoes  o'er  the  main, 
When  voices  blend  in  wildest  strain 
From  Fairy  Isle.3 


islands,  nearly  all  which  are  adorned  with  trees.  The  water-edge 
acclivities,  rising  abruptly  in  some  instances  while  sloping  gently 
in  others,  are  often  covered  with  a  fine  growth  of  timber.  Oak,  ash, 
elm  and  lime  trees  flourish  in  stately  luxuriance.  The  hills  around  are 
gracefully  posed,  while  the  shore-inlets  and  promontories  lend  a  great 
variety  of  picturesque  outline.  Some  really  magnificent  views  of  the 
lake  and  its  islands  can  be  obtained,  likewise,  by  a  drive  over  the 
roads,  which  sweep  around  this  fine  sheet  of  water. 

2  The  beanshee  beetlers. — Female  fairies  are  often  seen  beetling  linen 
on  the  banks  of  a  lonely  lake,  or  near  a  rocky  rivulet,  murmuring  along 
the  bottom  of  a  winding  glen.  While  beating  time  with  their  beetles, 
they  chant  wild  and  plaintive  strains,  melancholy  as  the  wailing  music 
of  an  Eolian  harp.      The  songs  or  music,  which  may  be  heard  near 

raths,  obtain  the  name  in  Irish  of  CoeL  SlA,  pronounced  Koelshie, 
which,  in  English,  means  "fairy-music."  It  is  also  said  that  female 
fairies  are  fond  of  alluring  young  and  handsome  huntsmen  into  their 
subterranean  palaces  ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  they  sometimes  assume 
the  shape  of  swift  fawns.  On  this  subject,  Samuel  Lover's  much 
admired  song,  "The  Haunted  Spring,"  has  been  composed.  The 
following  is  its  opening  verse  : — 

"Gaily  through  fee  mountain  glen, 
The  hunter's  horn  did  ring, 
As  the  milk-white  doe 
Escaped  his  bow, 
Down  by  the  haunted  spring. 
In  vain  his  silver  horn  he  wound — 

'Twas  echo  answered  back  ; 
For  neither  groom  nor  baying  hound 
Were  on  the  hunter's  track. 
In  vain  he  sought  the  milk-white  doe 
That  made  him  stray  and  'scaped  his  bow, 
For,  save  himself,  no  living  thing, 
Was  by  the  silent  haunted  spring." 

3  Fairy  Isle. — The  name  given  to  a  richly  wooded  islet  of  Lough 
Gill.  For  a  detailed  and  beautiful  description  of  this  charming  and 
historical  locality  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  learned  and  interesting 
"  History  of  Sligo  :  Town  and  County,"  by  the  Very  Rev.  Archdeacon 
Terence  O'Rorke,  D.D.,  M.R.I.A.    Vol.  i.  chap,  xviii. 


* 
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No.  XVIII.— grgenb  af  %  Wen  joC  gmale. 


A   CHRISTMAS   DAY   OF  THE   PENAL  TIMES. 

The  sparkling  sentinels  of  night 
Kept  vigil  through  the  wintry  sky, 

The  cold  moon  spread  her  misty  light 
Where  hill  and  vale  and  cottage  lie 

Beneath  the  snow-drift's  robe  of  white. 

Young  Kieran's  head  his  pillow  prest, 
The  balm  of  sleep  bedewed  his  eyes, 

With  folded  arms  crossed  o'er  his  breast, 
While  measured  breathings  softly  rise 

To  note  the  midnight's  solemn  rest. 

Celestial  light  and  visions  flew 

In  fitful  figures  through  his  dreams, 

And  crowd  before  his  mental  view, 
More  brightly  than  the  varied  hue 

That  from  the  rainbow  richly  streams. 

Moved  by  the  light  of  soul  that  shines 
Through  sleep,  his  comely  features  glow 

And  changeful,  half-shaped  thought  defines 
A  pleased  expression  o'er  his  brow, 

Which  the  dark  auburn  ringlet  twines. 

Kieran  awoke,  then  clasped  his  hands, 
And  kneeling,  breathed  prayers  to  Him, 

Who  rules  in  heaven ;  upraised  ho  stands, 
As  if  resolving  to  begin 

Some  action,  which  his  prayer  demands. 
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The  eve  of  Christmas-tide  had  come, 
The  morning  brought  a  festal  day  : 

That  time  no  turret's  crowning  dome 
Eose  in  our  isle,  with  chiming  play 

That  pealed  for  cherished  rites  of  Kome.1 

Fearing  a  foe  in  each  lone  place, 

Known  to  a  faithful  flock,  when  found, 

The  outlawed  Priest  left  slightest  trace 
Of  altar  raised  on  some  rude  mound, 

Or  in  a  ruined  chancel's  space.2 


No.  XVIII.  '  That  pealed  for  cherished  riles  of  Rome. — In  reference 
to  the  disastrous  results  of  the  penal  legislation  in  these  realms,  an 
Irish  writer,  Aubrey  de  Vere,  alludes  to 

"  the  sons  of  Ireland  far  and  near, 
Amerced  of  altar  priest  and  sacrifice." 

The  silence  of  the  grave  should  have  settled  completely  over  that  state 
of  indignant  feeling  and  covert  disaffection,  which  pervaded  the  minds 
of  Irish  Catholics,  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century,  had  we 
no  other  medium  for  forming  an  estimate  of  their  intensity  and  vitality, 
than  the  printed  records  and  published  literature  of  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain.  In  my  school-boy  days,  I  have  heard  the  present  legend  or 
narrative  related  by  an  intelligent,  enthusiastically  patriotic  and  religious 
young  artizan,  as  having  been  communicated  to  himself,  by  a  trust- 
worthy and  venerated  grandfather.  If  I  have  selected  my  own  mode 
of  treatment  and  disregarded  the  ipsissima  verba  of  a  simple  and  an 
affecting  incidental  romantic  statement  of  the  penal  days,  I  have 
presented  substantially  the  plot,  place  and  circumstances,  connected 
with  this  curious  tradition.  The  period  to  which  it  refers,  must  be 
assigned  to  the  earlier  portion  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

2  In  a  ruined  chancel' s  space. — I  recollect  having  pointed  out  to  me  the 
exact  places,  in  three  different  instances,  and  near  my  native  town, 
where  a  priest  formerly  met  his  congregation  to  offer  up  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  of  Mass  in  the  open  air.  One  of  these  places  bears  the  name 
of  "Chapel  Hill,"  to  the  present  day.  The  other  spot  selected  for 
religious  exercises  was  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  wood  of  primeval  growth. 
The  third  station  was  under  the  side  of  a  rocky  hill,  which  presented 
a  sheltered  and  secluded  situation,  yet  only  during  fair  weather  ;  its 
commanding  position  also  afforded  opportunity  for  friendly  scouts,  to 
give  warning  of  any  approaching  danger.  These  three  localities  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  eastern  province  of  Ireland.     In  the  western  province, 
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To  his  poor  flock  the  Bread  of  Life 
He  broke,  and  taught  his  followers  there, 

Though  threats  of  vengeance,  words  of  strife, 
Disturbed,  full  oft,  the  hour  of  prayer, 

And  coldly  gleamed  the  murd'rous  knife. 

But  Kieran  doubted  where  to  find 

A  glimmer  of  that  distant  Thule, 
The  roof  which  Priest  and  altar  shrined 

For  midnight  Mass  with  rites  of  Yule, 
Till  heaven  illumed  his  wand'ring  mind. 


o 


He  marked  the  mimic  scene  of  sleep, 
And  sought  the  windings  of  a  vale. 


at  the  present  advanced  period  of  civilization  and  tolerance,  I  have 
stood  on  two  different  sites,  where  the  people  assembled  on  Sundays 
and  holidays  of  obligation,  without  a  roof  to  cover  their  heads,  during 
the  heats  of  summer  or  the  cold  blasts  of  winter.  One  of  these  sites, 
in  the  county  of  Mayo,  lies  within  the  walls  of  the  fine  old  abbey  of 
Ballintubber,  so  romantically  situated  with  a  surrounding  of  varied 
scenery,  but  sadly  disfigured  by  a  Vandalic  attempt  at  restoration. 
Before  the  blighting  years  of  famine  in  1S47  and  J84S,  an  effort  had 
been  made  to  roof  the  building  for  purposes  of  Catholic  worship  ;  but 
hunger,  emigration  and  pestilence  covered  the  fair  face  of  this  en- 
chanting region,  nor  have  the  means  and  energies  of  pastor  or  people 
been  able  since  to  effect  an  object  so  essential  and  desirable.  The 
other  instance  to  which  I  allude  was  furnished  within  the  prosperous 
town  of  Head  ford,  in  the  county  of  Galway,  where  the  landed  pro- 
prietor had  then  refused  a  site  for  church  building  to  his  own  tenants. 
The  whole  Catholic  population  of  a  large  parish  was  obliged  to  kneel 
down  in  a  public  market  place,  adjoining  the  main  street,  and  exposed 
sub  Dio  to  the  varying  inclemency  of  the  seasons.  Happily  this  state 
of  things  has  since  been  changed.  It  must  be  long,  indeed,  before  all 
the  traces  of  our  penal  code  and  the  evils  of  a  vicious  social  system 
shall  have  totally  disappeared  from  our  still  misgoverned  Island.  The 
following  passage,  from  a  legendary  and  historical  poem  of  Aubrey  de 
Yere,  although  bearing  allusion  to  a  different  subject,  will  apply  with 
peculiar  force  to  the  present  versified  tradition  :  — 

"  O  !  when  will  it  leave  me,  that  widow's  wail  ? 
My  heart  is  stone  and  my  brain  is  lire 

!"or  the  men  that  died  in  thy  woods,  Imaylc  !" 
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Where  Christmas  vigils  peasants  keep 

In  the  lone  glen  of  wild  Imale.3 
Lightly  in  heart  he  trod  each  steep, 

Each  winding  path  that  led  along 
His  way,  till  from  a  tangled  wood 

He  hears  subdued  the  sacred  song ; 

And  pleased  to  hear,  one  moment  stood 

Before  he  joined  a  faithful  throng. 

Warm  shelter  from  the  wintry  hoar 
For  young  and  old,  that  eager  press, 

A  lowly  cottage  oped  its  door 

To  groups  who  come  and  seek  ingress, 

While  snow-tracks  damp  its  earthen  floor. 

The  cheerful  flame,  with  flickering  blaze, 
Threw  out  its  ruddy  glow  and  bright, 

Around  the  walls,  reflected  plays 
Each  lambent  shade  or  wave  of  light 

That  o'er  the  rafters  dimly  strays. 


3  Wild  Imale. — The  romantic  glen  of  Imale  stretches  along  the  head 
waters  of  the  river  Slaney,  which  descend  from  the  sides  of  the  tower- 
ing Lugnaquilla  and  Table  mountains.  The  several  branching  and 
precipitously  running  streams  unite  in  this  enchanting  vale,  and  thence 
flow  westward  through  the  parish  of  Donoughmore,  in  the  barony  of 
Upper  Talbotstown  and  county  of  Wicklow.  Wild  and  rugged  features 
contrast  with  the  softer  and  more  agreeable  aspects  of  nature  in  this 
lonely  region.  Fertile  tracts  of  pasturage  skirt  the  picturesque  and 
winding  courses  of  the  river,  while  pretty  mansions  and  plantations 
occasionally  diversify  its  prospects.  According  to  a  note  in  the  Feilire 
Aenghuis  and  in  O'Clerigh's  Irish  Calendar,  at  the  7th  October,  Glen- 
dalough  is  said  to  be  situated  within  the  territory  of  Ui  Mail.  In  this 
district,  the  O'Tooles  settled,  after  their  expulsion  from  Ui  Muri- 
eadhaigh,  in  the  present  county  of  Kildare.  In  an  old  Life  of  St. 
Kevin,  quoted  by  Ussher  and  by  the  Bollandists,  it  is  said,  that  the 
church  of  Gleann  Da  Loch,  i.  e.  Vallis  dnoriim  slagnoriim,  lay  within 
the  territory  Forthuatha  or  the  stranger  tribe.  Hence,  it  would 
appear,  that  Forthuatha  and  Ui  Mail  were  formerly  convertible 
appellations  for  that  same  district  of  country. 
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Beneath  that  thatched  and  humble  shed 

A  rustic  altar,  lightly  framed, 
With  linens  smoothly  overlaid, 

Its  mystic  range  of  lights  sustained, 
And  ribbon  wreaths  around  were  spread. 

The  Priest  was  robed  in  stainless  white, 

With  flowing  alb  and  tunic  wide, 
His  kneeling  flock  with  streaming  eyes 

The  opening  rites  of  Mass  abide, 
While  choral  strains  to  heaven  arise.4 

Young  Keiran  entered,  and  askance 
All  eyes  were  bent  in  doubt  and  fear, 

Mistrustful  looks  that  through  each  glance 
Among  th'  assembled  swains  appear, 

Yet  mute  they  gazed,  as  in  a  trance. 


4  When  choral  strains  to  heaven  arise. — Towards  the  close  of 
William  III.'s  reign,  various  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  were 
shamefully  violated,  by  the  imposition  of  severe  restrictions  on  the 
Irish  Catholics.  An  act  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  intended  ' '  to  prevent 
the  further  growth  of  Popery,"  was  passed  into  a  law,  during  the  second 
year  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  A.D.  1703.  By  a  subsequent  statute,  if  an 
unregistered  priest  were  detected,  a  heavy  fine  was  imposed  on  the 
Papists — as  they  were  insultingly  termed — of  the  county,  where  he 
was  discovered,  and  the  proceeds  were  directed  to  be  paid  as  a  reward 
for  the  informer.  This  provision  soon  created  a  miscreant  class  of 
detectives,  usually  denominated  "priest-hunters,"  who  obtained  fifty 
pounds  per  head  for  the  discovery  of  an  archbishop,  a  bishop,  or  an 
ecclesiastical  superior,  and  twenty  pounds  were  given  for  the  pro- 
secution of  other  ecclesiastics.  In  the  old  grave-yard  of  Ballintobber, 
county  of  Mayo,  I  stood  beside  the  grave  of  Shawn  na  Soggarth, 
whose  infamous  proceedings  in  this  line  have  been  preserved  among 
local  popular  traditions,  and  have  formed  the  subject  of  an  interesting 
novel,  by  Mr.  Archdekin.  The  most  singular  feature  is  here  presented 
in  a  bended  tree,  that  like  the  Indian  banyan  turns  down  its  branches, 
which  take  root  in  the  earth  and  spread  over  the  grave,  because,  as 
the  people  believe,  its  trunk  could  not  tend  upwards  to  heaven,  in 
such  a  close  proximity  with  the  execrated  remains  of  the  "priest- 
catcher." 
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"  Fear  not,"  he  cried,  "  a  stranger  greets 
His  brethren  at  their  Christmas  prayer, 

And  blessed  be  God!  whose  presence  meets 
True  worshippers  in  faith,  where'er, 

In  deserts  found,  or  crowded  streets. 

"  For  yestere'en,  when  kneeling  low, 
My  mind  depressed  with  heavy  sorrow 

Knew  not  the  place  where  I  might  go 
To  hear  a  Mass  the  coming  morrow, 

In  truth,  this  heart  was  filled  with  woe. 

"  Yet  slumber  scarce  bedewed  mine  eyes, 

When  visions  hovered  round  my  bed, 
Those  very  scenes  and  rites  I  prize, 

Before  my  mental  view  were  spread, 
With  thanks  to  Heaven,  I  wake  and  rise. 

"  Then,  Eeverend  Father,  deign  receive 
Th'  unworthy  son  that  dares  intrude, 

Whose  grateful  transports  heartfelt  heave, 
To  meet  you  in  this  solitude, 

So  dreamed  of  on  the  Christmas  eve. 

"  And  brethren  of  the  fold  be  sure 
No  hostile  bands  my  steps  attend,5 

Fear  no  deceit,  nor  treacherous  lure, 
Believe  me  well,  a  faithful  friend 

Seeks  peace  and  comfort  on  this  floor." 


5  No  hostile  bands  my  steps  attend.— A  Portuguese  Jew,  named 
Garcia,  living  in  Dublin,  assumed  various  disguises,  and  sometimes  he 
appeared  in  the  outward  garb  of  a  priest,  that  he  might  obtain  from 
unsuspecting  Catholics  information  regarding  the  haunts  of  their  clergy. 
In  1 718,  he  succeeded  in  arresting  seven  unregistered  priests,  who 
were  banished  the  kingdom.     The  usual  punishment,  inflicted  on  the 
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He  ceased.     The  Priest  of  God  returned, 
"  Welcome,  my  son  !  be  praises  given, 

The  heart  that  loves  is  never  spurned, 

Nor  throbs  unknown,  unprized  by  Heaven, 

In  thine,  the  light  of  faith  hath  burned. 

"  As  angels  sent  thee,  join  thy  song 

To  swell  our  humble  choral  strain, 
And  kneel  thee  down,  a  friend  among, 

The  faithful  few  that  here  remain, 
"SVg  trust  thy  looks  to  do  no  wrong."  6 

arrested  ecclesiastics,  was  incarceration  and  transportation  beyond  the 
seas  ;  irt  case  of  their  returning  to  Ireland,  they  were  adjudged  to  have 
been  guilty  of  treason,  and  the  legal  penalty  was  an  ignominious  death. 
In  several  instances,  the  gentry  and  magistrates,  through  prejudiced 
and  bigoted  motives  or  through  a  misguided  opinion  of  official  duty, 
joined  in  the  pursuit  of  priests.  I  have  been  shown  the  exact  spot,  where 
a  lord  of  the  manor  is  said  to  have  taken  his  station  with  some  of  his 
myrmidons  to  arrest  a  clergyman  in  the  penal  days.  This  intention 
was  however  defeated  by  information  of  the  plot,  which  had  been 
communicated  to  the  priest.  During  this  state  of  affairs,  numbers 
of  the  regular  clergy  and  unregistered  seculars  became  exiles,  or  on 
being  apprehended  were  cast  into  prison  and  afterwards  transported. 
The  pious  and  learned  De  Burgo,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  who  was  a  con- 
temporary with  many  of  his  persecuted  order,  tells  us,  that  only  a  few 
clergymen  remained  in  the  kingdom,  who  were  not  able  to  leave  on 
account  of  old  age  or  infirmity.  Several  ecclesiastics  took  refuge  in 
garrets,  huts,  and  other  hiding  places.  To  the  credit  of  many  bene- 
volent Protestants,  it  must  be  recorded,  that  they  offered  shelter  and 
hospitality  to  officiating  priests  in  their  own  houses,  which  should  be 
most  likely  to  remove  all  suspicion  of  concealing  the  proscribed.  In 
many  instances,  the  priest-hunter's  occupation  became  so  exceedingly 
odious  both  to  Protestants  and  Catholics,  that  ruffians  pursuing  this 
detestable  calling  were  assailed  with  clubs  and  showers  of  stones,  flung 
at  them  when  appearing  in  public,  by  members  of  both  denominations. 
However,  Parliament  had  decreed,  "that  the  prosecuting  and  inform- 
ing against  Papists  was  an  honourable  service,  and  that  all  magistrates 
who  neglected  to  execute  these  laws,  were  betrayers  of  the  liberties  of 
the  kingdom."  It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  that  many  were  found 
willing  to  "  better  the  instruction,"  when  this  vile  occupation  of 
priest-catching  was  thus  sought  to  be  rendered  respectable  by  legal 
enactment ;  although  social  usages,  charitable  commiseration  and 
correct  feeling  might  have  greatly  moderated  the  effects  of  such  in- 
tolerant and  cruel  legislation. 
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With  grateful  thanks  expressed  aloud, 
And  deep  in  soul  sincerely  felt, 

His  manly  youthful  form  was  bowed, 
Before  that  altar  where  he  knelt, 

Most  noticed  'mid  the  peasant  crowd. 

The  morning  dawned  upon  that  vale, 

When  Mass  and  sermon  had  an  end, 
Departing  groups,  ere  home  they  steal,7 


6  We  trust  thy  looks  to  do  no  wrong. — The  long  civic  and  religious 
persecution,  impoliticly  inflicted  on  Irish  Catholics  during  the  last 
century,  left  them,  as  a  community,  thoroughly  disaffected  to  the 
existing  government  of  that  period.  Regarding  such  a  state  of  feel- 
ing, the  allegorical  and  Jacobite  ballads,  which  remain,  furnish 
incontestable  evidences.  It  is  also  interesting  and  instructive  to 
compare  Irish  Jacobite  songs  of  the  last  century,  differing  materially 
in  tone  and  sentiment,  with  the  "Jacobite  Relics  of  Scotland,"  which 
have  been  so  carefully  collected  and  illustrated  by  James  Hogg,  •'  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd."  While  these  latter  effusions  breathe  defiance,  bitter 
sarcasm,  pointed  satire,  undisguised  seditious  personalities,  contemp- 
tuous allusion  and  energetic  denunciation  of  the  Hanoverian  line,  as 
sung  at  social  parties  and  gatherings ;  the  former  compositions  are 
usually  desponding,  timidly  veiled  under  allegory,  only  fully  divined 
by  the  initiated,  and  specially  destined  for  covert  vocalism  or  con- 
fidential circulation,  among  avowed  adherents  of  the  Stuart  family. 
I  have  heard  a  curious  tradition,  yet  current  in  the  southern  part  of 
Kilkenny  county,  illustrating  the  anxiety  felt  to  welcome  Prince  Charles 
Edward  Stuart  to  Ireland.  The  Rev.  James  Comerford,  P.P.  of 
Innistiogue,  had  fought  as  a  soldier  in  the  Irish  Brigade  at  Fontenoy  ; 
and,  after  his  return  to  Ireland,  having  embraced  the  clerical  state,  he 
did  not  cease  to  keep  up  a  constant  correspondence  with  friends  on 
the  Continent,  regarding  the  project  of  a  French  invasion  of  Ireland. 
Having  satisfied  himself,  that  the  Prince,  with  his  Irish  and  French 
retinue,  would  land  at  or  near  Waterford,  this  priest  is  said  to  have  felt 
such  a  nervous  anxiety  about  the  issue,  that  he  was  known  frequently 
during  each  day,  to  put  his  ear  close  to  the  ground,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  French  war-ships  and  cannon  were  opening  fire  on  the 
Fort  of  Duncannon.  He  was  also  constantly  engaged  making  in- 
quiries of  all  coming  from  that  quarter,  if  they  had  heard  any  news 
about  the  Prince's  arrival.  This  priest,  whose  name  occurs  among  the 
subscribers  to  De  Burgo's  "  Hibernia  Dominicana,"  had  made  all 
preparations  to  rise  in  arms,  with  his  parishioners,  when  the  young 
Pretender  should  have  landed  on  our  shores,  as  had  been  expected 
and  most  earnestly  desired. 
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Give  greeting  to  their  stranger  friend, 
"Who  westward  turned  from  wild  Imale.8 

Such  was  the  tale  to  grandson  given, 

And  treasured  long,  he  tells  again 
To  children  gathered  round  at  even, 

Then  closing  adds,  "  To  mortal  ken 
Mysterious  are  the  wavs  of  Heaven  ! " 


7  Ere  home  they  steal. — Among  the  "  Ballads  of  Ireland,"  collected 
and  edited  by  Edward  Hayes,  there  is  one  by  an  anonymous  writer, 
which  admirably  details  the  effects  of  penal  legislation.  It  was  written 
by  the  late  Judge  John  O'Hagan.     Thus  run  its  opening  lines  : — 

"  In  that  dark  time  of  cruel  wrong,  when  on  our  country's  breast 
A  dreary  load,  a  ruthless  code,  with  wasting  terrors  prest — 
Our  gentry,  stript  of  land  and  clan,  sent  exiles  o'er  the  main, 
To  turn  the  scales  on  foreign  fields  for  foreign  monarchs'  gain — 
Our  people  trod  like  vermin  down,  all  fenceless  flung  to  sate 
Extortion,  lust,  and  brutal  whim,  and  rancorous  bigot  hate — 
Our  priesthood  tracked  from   cave  to  hut,  like  felons  chased  and 

lashed, 
And  from  their  ministering  hands  the  lifted  chalice  dashed  ; 
In  that  black  time  of  law-wrought  crime,  of  stifling  woe  and  thrall, 
There  stood  supreme  one  foul  device,  one  engine  worse  than  all ; 
Him  whom   they  wished  to  keep  a  slave,  they  sought  to  make  a 

brute — 
They  banned  the  light  of  heaven — they  bade  instruction's  voice  be 

mute." 

8  Who  u>est7uard  turned  from  wild  Imale. — The  distance,  which  this 
humble  peasant  had  been  obliged  to  travel  in  order  to  assist  at  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  of  Mass,  must  have  exceeded  twenty  miles.  There  are 
some  manuscript  letters  of  the  Venerable  Charles  O'Conor  of  Balenagar 
yet  extant,  in  our  public  libraries,  and  which  present  in  confidential  and 
private  correspondence  the  religious  privations  to  which  Catholics  in 
his  province  had  been  subjected,  during  those  dark  days  of  intolerance 
and  persecution,  lor  a  Summary  of  the  lamentable  state  in  which  they 
were  left,  owing  to  the  Penal  Laws  from  the  time  of  King  Henry  VIII. 
to  his  own  day,  it  is  only  necessary  to  consult  the  pages  of  Bishop 
De  Burgo's  "  Hibernia  Dominicana,"  cap.  xvii.  At  a  still  later  period 
"  A  History  of  the  Penal  Laws  against  the  Irish  Catholics,"  by  Henry 
Parnell,  Esq.,  M.P.,  appeared. 
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No.  xix.— J *pfo  of  Wit  €mi  of  &lm. 


TIR   NA  N-OG. 

Out  through  the  misty  waves, 

Far  from  Liscannor,1 
Lie  in  their  hidden  caves 

Plains  of  a  manor, 
Arched  o'er  with  crystal  tide, 

Fretful  in  motion, 
And  spacious  as  desert  wide, 

Spread  under  ocean. 


No.  XIX. x  Farfrom  Liscannor.— The  Irish  stories  of  Ul]A  11 A  Tl-Og, 
or  the  Land  of  Youth,  are  highly  imaginative.  This  charming  region  of 
the  Immortals  is  so  called,  because  those  who  dwell  there  are  not  affected 
by  any  changes  of  time,  and  because  they  live  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
youthfulness.  The  territory  abounds  in  all  manner  of  delights,  and  it 
lies  deeply  buried,  as  some  suppose  under  the  waters  of  the  larger  lakes 
of  Ireland.  But,  a  position  more  universally  assigned  to  it  is  near  the 
farthest  bound  of  a  misty  horizon,  out  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  We  are 
told,  that  there  are  different  entrances  or  passages  to  it  from  various 
parts  of  the  western  shores  of  our  Island.  In  Liscannor  Bay,  on  the 
western  coast  of  Clare  county,  there  is  a  spot  indicated,  between  Lis- 
cannor and  Lahinch,  called  ClLL  Scuiptl,  Kill  Stuifin,  which  is 
always  marked  with  white  breaking  waves.  These  are  supposed  to 
have  been  caused  by  the  shallowness  of  water,  rolling  over  a  sub- 
merged and  an  enchanted  city.  By  some,  this  city  is  seen  once  in 
seven  years  ;  but,  those  who  observe  it  are  sure  to  disappear  from  this 
life,  before  the  close  of  that  ensuing  septeniad.  They  do  not  die, 
however,  but  transmigrate  to  the  Land  of  Youth,  where  they  remain 
in  a  perpetual  state  of  bloom,  vigour,  health,  and  happiness.  Those 
favoured  with  sight  of  the  sub-marine  city  are  supposed  to  be  endowed 
with  a  prophetic  spirit,  until  removed  from  this  world.  Previous  to 
entrance  within  the  bowers  of  their  distant  elysium,  mortals  pass  under 
the  waves,  through  that  magic  passage  shown  to  them  during  life. 
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Fair  are  those  elfin  haunts 

Set  round  with  flowers ; 
Nor  Tir  na  n-og's  realm  2  wants 

Thick  leafy  bowers ; 
Amber  hues  brightly  gleam 

Over  pure  fountains ; 
Clear  flows  each  silver  stream 

Gushing  from  mountains. 


-  Tir  na  n-og's  realm. — Among  the  Irish  national  legends,  published 
by  the  Ossianic  Society,  there  may  be  found  an  interesting  account  of 
Tir  na  n-og,  as  related  by  the  ancient  bard  Oisin  to  St.  Patrick.  This 
tract  has  been  translated  and  edited  by  Mr.  Bryan  O'Looney.  Subse- 
quent to  the  battle  of  Gabhra,  or  Garristown,  fought  on  the  17th  of 
June,  a.d.  2S3,  when  Oscar  was  slain,  after  Finn  and  his  heroes  had 
been  fatigued  with  hunting,  on  the  shores  of  Loch  Lein,  a  beautiful 
maiden,  riding  on  a  steed,  approached  them.  On  being  accosted,  she 
announced  herself  as  Niamh,  daughter  to  the  king  of  Youth.  She 
declared  her  love  for  Finn's  son  Oisin,  and  gave  such  a  glowing  picture 
of  the  invisible  realms  where  she  dwelt,  that  the  bard  was  induced  to 
accompany  his  inamorata,  mounted  behind  her  on  a  steed,  to  "the 
mouth  of  the  great  sea."  Here,  we  have  a  wonderful  account  of  their 
journey  through  the  waves,  while  his  female  guide  explains  to  her  lover 
all  the  wonders,  which  he  now  beheld  for  the  first  time.  After  a  pro- 
longed contest,  when  Oisin  had  conquered  Fomhor  Builleacb,  "the 
striking  giant,"  of  Dromloghach,  and  had  delivered  a  queen  confined 
in  his  fortress,  this  adventurous  bard  enters  the  enchanted  land,  which 
is  most  romantically  described.  There,  with  consent  of  its  king  and 
queen,  he  espoused  the  "golden-headed  Niamh,"  and  this  immortal 
bride  bore  him  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  These  children  were  re- 
spectively placed  as  rulers  over  ^«  n<s  n-oz:,  the  Land  of  Youth, 

Ulj\  11A  m-beo,  the  Land  of  the  Living,  and  £i|\  nA  m-bt1<vd4, 
the  Land  of  Yirtues.  These  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  three 
districts,  into  which  the  ocean  kingdom  of  happiness  had  been  divided. 
Ossian  called  his  preternatural  sons,  one  after  his  natural  father  Fionn, 
and  the  other  after  his  terrestrial  son,  Oscar,  while  to  the  daughter  he 
gave  the  name  Plur-na-mban,  "the  flower  of  women."  After  a  long 
delay  in  the  Land  of  Youth,  taking  leave  of  his  wife  and  children  for 
ever,  Oisin  returned  to  Ireland,  where  he  finds  that  Fionn  and  his 
I'ianna  heroes  had  long  before  departed  from  green  Erin,  while  their 
halls  of  Almhain  in  Leinster  were  left  completely  deserted  and  over- 
grown with  nettles  and  weeds. 
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Smooth  are  the  spreading  lakes, 

Cooped  in  their  valleys ; 
Purple  the  light  that  breaks, 

Through  glades  and  alleys. 
On  pastures  are  heard  and  seen 

Milk-white  herds  lowing, 
Vine-stalks  are  waving  green 

Their  luscious  fruits  growing. 

Wild  thyme  and  fern  shade 

Herb-covered  ledges, 
Eed  roses  twining  braid 

Jasmine-copsed  hedges  : 
Tall  castles  are  rising  fair, 

The  rich  lawns  adorning, 
These  scented  as  mountain  air 

With  breath  of  the  morning. 

Immortals,  in  youthful  bands,3 

Joyous  inherit 
Th'  unfading  and  beauteous  lands 

Of  parted  spirit ; 


3  Immortals,  in  youthful  bands. — Besides  all  the  delights  that  can  be 
conceived,  as  abounding  in  the  Land  of  Youth,  those  who  enter  it, 
usually  in  the  bloom  of  life,  never  afterwards  become  either  older  or 
younger  in  appearance.  The  Land  of  the  Living  was  thought  to  give 
perpetual  life  to  departed  spirits  of  the  just,  and  it  was  said  to  lie  near 
the  sun's  setting.  This  territory  is  approachable,  moreover,  through 
the  seas,  lakes,  rivers,  raths,  duns  and  forts  of  Ireland.  The  Land  of 
Yirtues,  indicated  by  its  title,  confers  on  its  inhabitants  those  enjoy- 
ments, which  are  the  best  reward  of  a  well  spent  life.  Sometimes,  it 
is  called  the  Land  of  Victories,  probably  in  allusion  to  great  felicity, 
consequent  on  a  successful  cessation  of  earthly  conflicts.  These 
remarkable  opinions  are  supposed  to  have  been  entertained  by  the  early 
Milesian  colonists  of  this  island,  and  they  are  curious,  besides,  as  illus- 
trating their  speculations  regarding  futurity.     Among  the  Danes,  also, 
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Niamh,  through  Kill  Stuifin  gate 

Nether  depths  wading, 
Points  to  their  blissful  state, 

Sons  of  men  leading.4 

Friends,  that  remain  on  earth, 

May  pine  broken-hearted, 
When  rise  to  a  newer  birth 

Loved  ones  departed. 
These  placed  in  lasting  home, 

O'er  their  bridge  speeding,5 
Peaceful  for  ever  roam, 

Time's  flight  unheeding. 


a  supposition  yet  lingers,  that  a  buried  city  lies  under  the  ocean  waves, 
around  their  shores  ;  and  sometimes  they  imagine,  that  a  faint,  sweet 
music,  together  with  a  chime  of  church  bells,  may  be  heard  wafted 
across  the  billows  to  the  ears  of  a  lonely  wanderer  on  the  beach. 

4  Sons  of  men  leading. — Near  Lahinch,  there  is  an  elevation  called, 
CttOC  ttA  SlO^UTOe.  or  Fairy  Hill,  where,  it  is  said,  the  nobles  of 
Tir  na  n-og  hold  conferences  with  the  fairy  gentles  there  living.  These 
latter  are  presumed  to  be  the  spies  or  agents  of  Immortals  beyond  the 
waves,  and  they  always  report,  when  a  young  and  beautiful  subject  for 
this  Land  of  Youth  may  be  found  in  the  adjoining  neighbourhood.  Then, 
the  golden-haired  Niamh  makes  her  appearance  to  the  young  man  or 
woman,  destined  for  abduction,  and  she  afterwards  vanishes  from  sight. 
Soon  after  will  the  visited  person  pine  away,  and  appear  dead  to  all 
friends  and  acquaintances  ;  but,  in  reality,  it  is  fabled,  that  the  future 
abode  of  such  person,  is  in  the  shadowy  land  of  perpetual  youth. 

5  O'er  their  bridge  speeding. — The  pagan  Irish  imagined  the  just 
should  pass  into  a  paradise,  consisting  of  two  Islands.  One  of  these, 
the  Land  of  the  Young,  was  supposed  to  confer  a  happiness  superior  to 
the  other,  known  as  the  Land  of  the  Living.  Before  entering  into 
either  Elysium,  however,  such  spirits  were  obliged  to  pass  over 
•opoiceAT)  A  n-Aen  pibe,  "the  blidge  of  one  hair."  This  ima- 
ginary structure  spread  out  sufficiently  wide  to  afford  a  safe  passage 
for  the  just.  It  contracted  to  the  breadth  of  a  single  hair,  for  the 
wicked,  who  fell  from  it,  to  assume  different  shapes  of  animals  in  this 
world,  as  a  species  of  preparation,  before  they  could  be  qualified  to 
pass  in  safety  over  that  mysterious  bridge. 
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No.  XX.— % fjenfo  of  Siicljc  gonarfr. 


THE  GANCONERS. 

Slieve  Donard  looms  high  o'er  the  mountains  of  Mourne,1 
Down  its  bleak,  shelving  sides,  rushing  torrents  have  worn 
Yawning  chasms  through  granite,  disruptured  and  torn. 

From  the  grey  cairn  o'ertopping,  deserted  and  bare, 
Captain  Dearg  2  and  his  ganconers,3  riding  through  air, 
While  early  dawn  blushes,  spring  up  from  that  lair. 


No.  XX.  1  The  mountains  of  Mourne. — Some  of  the  wildest  and  most 
sublime  scenery  in  Ireland  may  be  found  among  the  Mourne  Mountains, 
which  rise  majestically  over  the  eastern  shores  of  Down  county,  between 
the  bay  of  Carlingford  and  that  of  Dundrum.  Slieve  Donard  dominates 
far  above  the  other  steeps  of  this  range,  at  a  height  of  2796  feet  over 
the  sea.  The  prospect  from  this  elevated  cone,  on  a  clear  day,  is  vast 
beyond  conception  ;  and,  several  small  streams  take  their  course  from 
it,  in  every  direction.  Although  granite  is  the  prevailing  geologic 
formation  ;  yet,  a  great  variety  of  different  constituents  may  be  traced 
throughout  this  mountainous  district.  Mineral  productions  also  abound. 
The  Mourne  mountains,  for  the  most  part,  lie  within  a  barony  bearing 
the  same  name.  There  is  a  curious  local  tradition  given  by  the  late 
Dr.  John  O'Donovan,  in  his  MS.  Ordnance  Survey  antiquarian  letter, 
relating  to  the  county  of  Down.  There  it  is  said,  that  Slieve  Donard 
derived  its  name  from  an  ancient  chieftain  called  Donnart,  who  was 
miraculously  converted  by  St.  Patrick,  and  who  abandoned  his  former 
fortified  residence,  with  the  sports  of  hunting,  to  betake  himself  to 
a  life  of  prayer  and  fasting,  on  the  apex  of  this  wild  mountain  of  Donard. 
All  these  particulars  are  not  presented,  however,  in  the  life  of  St. 
Domangard,  as  published  by  Colgan  in  the  "Acta  Sanctorum  Hib- 
ernian," at  the  24th  day  of  March.  Local  residents  show  the  altar  of 
St.Donnaght — as  Domangard  is  now  called — at  the  north-western  cairn 
of  Slieve  Donard.  Here  it  is  thought  the  saint  yet  appears  to  celebrate 
Mass  every  Sunday.  If  report  speak  true,  there  is  a  cave,  running  from 
the  sea-shore  at  the  south  of  Newcastle  to  the  very  summit  of  Slieve 
Donard.  Through  this  cavity,  some  men  are  said  to  have  ventured  to 
the  summit  of  that  mountain,  until  they  were  met  by  the  patron  saint 
in  his  robes.  He  warned  them  not  to  prosecute  their  adventure 
farther. 

2  Captain  Dearg, — Captain  Dearg,  or  the  Red  Captain,  is  the  chief 
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And  they  sweep  over  hills,  plains  or  valleys  of  Erin, 
"When  hosts  of  Finn  Varrah i  are  met  on  Slieve  Guillin,5 
In  the  caves  of  Keis-Corainn,6  on  lofty  Knockferin.7 


among  a  tribe  of  Ulster  fairies,  and  he  is  often  seen  riding  through  the 
air  with  his  merrymen. 

3  Ganco/iers. — In  the  North  of  Ireland  the  fairies  are  called  ganconers, 
and  '•  wee  people." 

4  Finn  Varrah. — Finn  Varrah  and  his  fairy  host  live  in  subterranean 
halls  within  the  hill  of  Knockmaah,  in  the  County  of  Gahvay.  They 
often  visit  distant  places,  which  are  considered  the  favourite  haunts  of 
the  airy  sprites  in  Connaught  and  Ulster.  Setting  out  from  smooth 
Knockmaah,  they  ride  on  fleet  coursers,  from  the  dawn  of  day  to 
night-fall.  The  following  itinerant  chase,  and  to  very  distant  places,  is 
quoted  from  Dr.  Xeilson's  Irish  Grammar,  in  T.  Crofton  Croker's 
"  Researches  in  the  South  of  Ireland,"  chap  v.  : 

"Around  Knock  Greine  and  Knock-na-Rae, 
Ben  Bulbin  and  Keis-Corainn, 
To  Ben  Echlann  and  Loch  Da  ean, 
Then  north-east  to  Sliabh  Guilin, 
They  travelled  the  lofty  hills  of  Mourne, 
Round  high  Sliabh  Donard  and  Ballachanery, 
Down  to  Dundrinn,  Dundrum  and  Dunardalay, 
Right  forward  to  Knoch-na-Feadala.' 

5  Slieve  Guillin. — Slieve  Guillin,  a  mountain  dividing  in  part  the 
parishes  of  Killevy  and  Forkill,  is  situated  in  the  barony  of  Upper 
Orior,  County  of  Armagh.  It  rises  1S93  feet  over  tne  sea  level,  and  it 
overlooks  a  beautiful  district  of  country.  On  the  top  of  this  mountain, 
a  large  cairn  or  sepulchral  monument  may  be  seen.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  tomb  of  Cualgne,  son  of  Breogan,  one  of  the  Milesian 
chieftains.  He  fell  in  the  battle  on  the  plain  beneath,  and  it  is  supposed, 
that  from  him  has  been  derived  the  name  of  this  mountain,  and  the 
adjoining  district.  Killevy  Lodge  and  Hawthorn  Hill — two  beautiful 
demesnes — are  seen  on  the  eastern  slopes.  Camlough  lake  and 
mountain  also  lie  near  Slieve  Guillin.  This  locality  is  celebrated  in 
a  poem,  ascribed  to  the  bard  Ossian,  and  called  in  Irish,  Laoi  na 
Sealga,  elegantly  translated  by  Miss  Brooke  in  "the  Chace." 

0  The  Caves  of  Keis-Corainn. — The  Caves  of  Keis-Corainn,  in  a 
mountain  bearing  a  like  name,  are  situated  in  the  barony  of  Corran, 
county  of  Sligo.  For  an  illustration  of  these  remarkable  caves,  and 
curious  legends,  quoted  from  the  topographical  tract,  called  the 
Duinseanchus,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  l'etrie's  account,  con- 
tained in  the  "  Irish  Penny  Journal,"  vol.  i.  p.  9.  A  gentle  and  skilful 
harper,  or  ollave,  named  Corann,  is  said  to  have  received  this  territory 
free  from  the  Tuatha  de  Danann,  as  a  reward  for  his  musical  and 
astrological  accomplishments. 

7  Lofty  Knockferin. — Knockferin,  otherwise  Knockfierna,  is  a  high 
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By  the  side  ef  lone  Croghan  8  the  milk-maid  sings  blithely 
Till  the  ganconer  horsemen  whisk  onward  so  sprightly, 
Their  armour  and  swords  in  the  sun  sparkling  brightly. 

An  opening  beneath  the  fern-thicket  is  seen, 
Where  Dearg's  fairy  host  hides  its  panoplied  sheen, 
Far  down  in  the  depths  of  that  hill-side  so  green. 

Then  soon  from  the  summit  of  Croghan  arise 
Whole  legions  of  cavaliers  dazzling  the  eyes, 
With  myriad  gay  pennons  afloat  in  the  skies. 


hill  near  Ballingarry,  County  of  Limerick.  On  its  top,  a  conical  pile 
has  been  raised,  and  this  is  said  to  have  been  the  site  of  an  ancient 
temple.     This  place  is  sometimes  called  by  the  Irish  bards,   CtlOC 

*06nn  Vl1\1U1ie<\c1l.  It  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Donn,  king  of  the  Munster  fairies.  It  is  also  mentioned  among  the 
following  haunted  places,  famed  in  fairy  topography,  and  which  are 
introduced  in  Edward  Walsh's  Munster  Keen  of  a  bereaved  wife, 
lamenting  her  deceased  husband  : 

"  I  still  might  hope,  did  I  not  thus  behold  thee, 
That  high  Knockferin's  airy  peak  might  hold  thee, 
Or  Crohan's  fairy  halls,  or  Corrin's  towers, 
Or  Lene's  bright  caves,  or  Cleana's  magic  bowers." 

8  Lone  Croghan. — Crogan  hill  is  a  remarkable  eminence  in  the  barony 
of  Lower  Philipstown  in  the  King's  County,  and  on  the  borders  of 
Westmeath.  Several  holy  wells  and  objects  of  antiquity  are  seen  in 
its  immediate  vicinage.  A  grave-yard,  with  its  head-stones,  lies  on  the 
eastern  slope.  The  grand  panoramic  view  from  its  summit  extends  in 
an  unintercepted  line  over  a  level  country,  and  to  an  immense  distance. 
According  to  the  common  opinion,  this  hill  is  considered  a  head- 
quarters or  mustering-ground  for  all  the  Irish  fairies.  It  is  comme- 
morated in  Spenser's  "  Faerie  Queen."  There  is  another  celebrated 
spot  called  Rath-Croghan,  which  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Elphin 
and  County  of  Roscommon.  This  is  remarkable,  also,  for  an  ancient 
burial  ground  and  several  curious  caves  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  a  site  chosen  for  inaugurating  the  ancient  kings  of 
Connaught.  Different  moats  are  seen  near  the  cross-roads  at  Rath- 
Croghan.  Here  the  fairies  are  said  always  to  have  assembled  in  great 
numbers. 
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What  bodes  such  a  portent  few  mortals  can  dream  ! 

Why  ride  they  in  force,  while  their  flashing  swords  gleam, 

Or  speed  with  the  swiftness  of  passing  sunbeam  ? 

They  must  travel  ere  nightfall,  those  famed  fairy  men, 
And  troop  'mid  the  wild  wood,  waste  moorland  or  fen, 
Many  raths  shall  they  visit,  through  dingle  and  glen. 

When  dusky  Slieve  Donard  9  is  veiled  from  the  sight, 
Captain  Dearg  leads  his  ganconers  home  for  the  night, 


9  Dusky  Slieve  Donard. — Among  the  Ordnance  Survey  Letters  on 
the  CourTty  of  Down,  at  present  preserved  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  the  late  Dr.  O'Donovan,  in  a  letter  directed  to  Captain 
Thomas  Larcom,  and  dated  Castlewellan,  April  23rd,  1834,  pp.  92  to 
94,  gives  us  the  following  interesting  account  of  his  ascending  Slieve 
Donard:  "I  have  this  day  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  summit  of 
Sliabh  Domhanghairt.  I  have  been  induced  to  perform  this  pilgrimage 
from  many  motives.  1.  To  endeavour  to  get  the  names  of  the  Mourne 
mountains  from  its  lofty  summit,  and  for  this  purpose,  I  have  employed 
a  guide,  but  in  this,  I  have  been  much  disappointed.  Of  this,  how- 
ever, I  shall  speak  hereafter.  2.  To  gratify  a  curiosity  excited  in 
my  mind,  by  the  gigantic  appearance  of  the  mountain  itself,  from 
every  part  of  the  county,  and  by  the  following  passage  in  Colgan's 
Acta  SS.  :  '  In  the  territory  of  Iveagh  and  diocese  of  Dromore  there 
are  two  churches  dedicated  to  St.  Domangard,  one  (which  is  at  the 
foot  of  a  very  high  mountain  overhanging  the  eastern  sea)  is  called 
Rath  Murbhuilg  by  the  ancients,  but  at  this  day  Machaire  Ratha  ; 
the  other  on  the  summit  of  that  lofty  mountain,  far  removed  from 
the  habitation  of  every  human  being,  and  which  is  frequented  by 
great  multitudes  of  pilgrims,  &c.  Hence  this  mountain,  which  was 
called  Sliabh  Slainge  \>y  the  ancients,  is  at  this  day  commonly  called 
Sliabh  Domhangaird  from  this  saint.'  ....  When  at  Newcastle, 
I  had  imagined  that  I  could  run  up  to  the  top  of  it  in  a  few  minutes ; 
but,  I  soon  learned  I  had  to  climb  a  mountainous  region,  never  since 
the  creation  subdued  by  the  hand  of  cultivation,  and  never  destined 
to  alter  its  primeval  features,  until  the  world  shall  be  resolved  into  its 
ultimate  elements.  The  ascent  from  Newcastle  is  difficult  and 
dangerous,  in  consequence  of  the  rocky  and  steep  surface  of  the 
passage,  which  leads  to  the  base  of  Slieve  Donard.  In  this  passage, 
you  are  guided  for  the  distance  of  a  mile  by  a  mountain  stream,  now 
almost  dried  up,  but  in  winter  precipitous  and  large,  as  its  wide  and 
well  washed  rocky  channel  sufficiently  shows.  This  stream  is  said  to 
divide  the  Millstone  -Mountain  from  Thomas  Mountain — two  very  high 
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And  they  rest  'neath  high  Cairns  10  till  the  first  dawn  of 
light. 


mountains  situated  at  the  base  of  Slieve  Donard  to  the  N.E.  and  N., 
and  originally  considered  a  part  of  it,  before  these  mountains  received 
separate  names.  When  you  arrive  at  the  source  of  this  stream,  you 
turn  towards  the  west,  a  little  above  the  summit  of  Thomas  Moun- 
tain, where  the  ground,  though  rugged  and  full  of  holes,  becomes 
comparatively  level.  This  is  called  the  top  of  the  hill  by  the  country 
people,  who  do  not  include  it  in  the  Millstone  Mountain,  Thomas 
Mountain,  or  Slieve  Donard.  From  this  place,  Donard  is  seen  tower- 
ing majestically  and  awfully  above  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
which,  though  they  present  a  grand  appearance  from  Newcastle,  here 
sink  into  comparative  insignificance — not  because  they  are  so  much 
lower  than  Donard,  but  because  that  mountain  is  magnified  and  ren- 
dered stupendous  by  its  overhanging  contiguity,  and  the  others  are 
diminished  by  distance  and  comparison.  Up  this  steep  and  rocky 
passage,  I  skipped  from  stone  to  stone,  with  great  agility,  but  I  was 
obliged  to  wait  for  my  guide,  whom  age  had  rendered  less  vigorous. 
I  gained  the  top,  and  looked  around  in  every  direction,  astonished 
and  amazed, 

1  Till  contemplation  had  her  fill.' " 

10  They  rest  ''neath  high  Cairns. — Mr.  O'Donovan  writes  to  Captain 
Larcom  :  "As  the  prospect  from  the  summit  of  this  mountain  is  so  well 
known,  and  as  you  yourself  have  been  on  it,  I  shall  avoid  foolish  descrip- 
tions ;  but,  I  cannot  avoid  writing  down  a  few  thoughts,  that  struck  my 
mind  very  forcibly.  There  are  two  circular  cairns  on  its  summit,  one  to 
the  N.E.,  and  the  other  to  the  S.W.  ;  the  former  is  now  much  de- 
stroyed, and  the  well,  which  my  guide  informs  me  was  springing  in 
the  centre  of  it,  filled  up  with  stones.  This,  he  says,  was  done  by  the 
sappers.  If  it  were  they  who  filled  this  well  with  stones,  they  seem 
to  have  had  very  little  to  do  !  But,  my  opinion  is,  that  it  was  done  by 
some  devout  visitor,  who  thought  it  his  duty  to  destroy  every  vestige 
of  superstition.  The  cairn  to  the  S.W.  is  much  more  perfect,  but 
destroyed  in  a  great  measure  to  erect  the  Trigonometrical  station, 
which  in  the  course  of  ages  may  puzzle  antiquarians  to  discover  its 
scientific  use.  The  well  in  this  cairn  is  now  dried  up,  and  I  can 
scarcely  believe  that  it  ever  contained  spring  water.  To  the  east  of 
the  well  there  is  a  stone,  which,  to  me,  appears  to  have  been  used  by 
the  saint  as  an  altar,  and  it  would  also  appear  probable,  that  he  had 
roofed  this  cairn,  and  used  it  as  a  little  '  chappie.5  This  conjecture  is 
corroborated,  by  the  fact  that  Sir  William  Petty  called  it  a  '  chappie,' 
and  Colgan  'a  church.'  I  am  also  of  opinion,  that  this  cairn  had 
been  originally  used  as  a  druidical  place  of  worship,  and  that  the 
hermit  took  advantage  of  the  pile,  as  the  sappers  have  of  the 
'  chappie,'  to  form  a  little  house  and  place  of  worship,  for  himself  and 
his  visitors.      I   cannot   dismiss   this  subject,  without  remarking  what 
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Yet,  when  a  loud  clarion-note  rings  from  the  horn, 

While  the  soldier-bands  rustle  through  blades  of  green  corn, 


great  enthusiasm  and  love  of  retirement  must  have  induced  any 
human  being  to  fix  his  residence  here  '  far  from  the  abodes  of  men,' 
on  the  highest  peak  of  a  wild  and  dismal  region  of  the  most  barren 
mountains,  exposed  to  every  storm,  and  far  removed  from  every  land 
producing  food  for  the  sustenance  of  man !  For,  to  this  day,  there  is 
not  a  human  being  to  be  seen  throughout  the  mountains  and  valleys, 
for  a  considerable  extent  in  any  direction  !  The  region  is  dismal, 
lonely,  and  desolate,  and  will  remain  so  to  the  end  of  time  ;  its  rocky 
and  ruggedly  steep  surface  defying  the  hand  of  cultivation.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  St.  Donard  lived  for  some 
time  on  the  summit  of  Slieve  Slainge,  to  which  he  left  his  name  ;  be- 
cause the  fame  of  a  holy  man  who  cured  the  sick,  and  restored  sight 
to  the  blind,  would  soon  draw  to  his  cell  a  number  of  visitors,  who 
never  failed  to  offer  him  gifts,  and  supply  him  daily,  perhaps  hourly, 
with  food.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  Donard  had  lived  here  as  a  hermit, 
before  he  established  his  nobile  monasierium,  and  his  lofty  claig- 
theach,  at  the  foot  of  his  mountain.  And  here  let  me  remark,  by  way 
of  digression,  that  all  the  young  people  who  have  read  call  this  a  Round 
Tower  of  unknown  use  ;  but,  all  the  old  people  who  have  never  read 
any  book  but  their  prayer  books,  and  who  do  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  Round  Towers,  call  it  the  claigtheach,  and  tell  you  with  a 
positiveness,  not  to  be  contradicted,  that  it  was  the  belfry  belonging  to 
the  old  church.  From  the  summit  of  Slieve  Donard,  the  parish  of 
Magheraw  appears  as  level  as  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  I  was  forcibly 
struck  with  the  applicability  of  the  name,  as  I  looked  down  upon  it, 
from  the  '  chappie '  of  St.  Donard,  and  I  was  also  struck  with  the 
aptness  of  its  ancient  name  of  Rath  Murbulg  or  the  'fort  of  the  belly 
of  the  sea.'  The  process,  by  which  the  human  mind  arrives  at  truth 
in  any  train  of  inquiry,  is  curious,  and  worthy  of  our  attention.  While 
sitting  on  the  apex  of  Slieve  Donard,  I  made  a  very  important  dis- 
covery in  our  ancient  topography,  and  cleared  up  to  my  own  satisfac- 
tion, what  I  was  a  long  time  puzzled  about,  viz.,  the  situation  of 
Rath  Murbhulg  in  Dalaradia,  and  that  of  Murbholg  Dal  Riada.  Both 
retain  the  name  to  this  day.  Murbholg  in  Dalaradia  is  Murloughbay 
in  the  county  of  Down,  between  Newcastle  and  Dundrum,  and  Mur- 
bholg Dalriada  is  Murlogh  in  the  county  of  Antrim."  To  this  letter 
Mr.  O'Donovan  adds  the  following  interesting  postscript :  "  The  Sap- 
pers have  left  a  good  many  circular  cairns  on  this  mountain.  I 
hope  these  will  never  be  taken  for  Druids' circles  or  'chappies'  of 
hermits,  though  I  am  fully  convinced,  that  their  sojourn  on  this  moun- 
tain will  be  handed  down  to  posterity.  I  must  leave  the  two  parishes 
of  Mourne  for  the  last,  as  I  cannot  possibly  ascertain  all  the  names 
of  mountains,  streams,  loughs,  rocks,  &c.  in  them,  without  cither  a 
map,  giving  all  the  names  that  are  to  be  engraved,  or  a  perfect  list  of 
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Purple  lusmores  u  bend  lowly  and  devv-gemm'd  at  morn. 


all  such  names,  accompanied  by  accurate  descriptions  of  their  situa- 
tions and  features,  so  as  to  prevent  me  from  mistaking  any  one  name 
for  another  like  it.  I  have  found  from  experience,  that  either  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  ;  the  latter  would  be  less  trouble  to  me,  but  both 
would  ensure  more  certainty.  You  will  immediately  perceive  the 
necessity  of  this,  when  you  consider  how  difficult  it  is,  for  any  one,  or 
two  or  four,  to  remember  all  the  streams,  rocks,  hills,  &c,  in  any  one 
parish,  and  how  easily  some  of  their  names  might  be  omitted  with- 
out some  help.  Those  who  have  surveyed  the  land,  who  have  lived 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  who  have  with  their  own  eyes  seen  these 
features,  should  furnish  a  list  of  their  names,  spelled  as  well  as  they 
could  catch  the  sound.  If  this  be  done,  I  can  ascertain  the  correct 
name  without  much  trouble,  by  consulting  one,  two  or  three  intelligent 
persons  in  every  parish  ;  but  if  I  were  to  traverse  every  townland,  to 
see  every  stream  and  rock  in  it  that  bears  a  name,  it  would  take  me  a 
life-time  to  go  through  one  county. — Tuesday  night,  n  o'clock? 
(Ibid.  p.  95.)  The  map  to  which  allusion  is  made,  as  being  in  con- 
templation, it  appears  was  afterwards  executed  by  Mr.  O'Donovan, 
and  it  is  to  be  found,  at  present,  appended  to  his  Down  Letters.  It 
embraces  the  parish  of  Kilkeel,  which  is  the  only  one  in,  and  com- 
mensurate as  to  extent  with,  the  Barony  of  Mourne.  On  this  map 
are  accurately  and  beautifully  marked  the  ancient  and  modern  names 
of  places — the  former  in  Irish  characters.  Some  of  these  names  are 
only  written  in  pencil  marks.  It  would  be  desirable,  they  were  more 
permanently  noted  in  ink,  before  they  become  altogether  illegible. 
With  regard  to  the  name  of  Kilkeel  parish,  Mr.  O  Donovan  observes 
on  the  opposite  page,  'Ct  it  A  C&01L,  Le-  the  'Church  of  Caol,' 
the  founder,  who  was  so  called,  according  to  tradition,  from  the 
slender  form  of  his  body." 

11  Purple  Lusmores. — The  bells  of  a  beautiful  plant,  designated  in 
Irish,   Lur-mon     Anglicised  "the  great  herb,"  known  to  botanists 

as  the  Digitalis  Purpurea,  and  called  "Fairy  cap,"  or  Fairies'  thimble," 
by  the  common  people,  is  so  named,  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to 
their  crowning  coifs.  It  is  supposed,  that  this  plant  bends  its  long 
stalks,  as  a  token  of  recognition  and  salute  to  those  passing  super- 
natural beings.  In  summer's  sunshine,  fairies  often  sleep  in  the 
pendant  purple  bells  of  the  beautiful  plant,  known  as  the  wild 
Campanula.  It  is  called  "  Fox-glove,"  which  is  supposed  by  some  to 
be  a  corruption  of  "Folks'"  or  "good  Folks'  glove."  Artists  are 
fond  of  depicting  the  elfin  tribe  wearing  coronets  of  such  flowers. 
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No.  XXL— fMtti  of  pianmr. 


THE   SILVER   OAR. 

A  silver  oar  its  watery  grave 
Finds  low  beneath  Killarney's  wave, 
And  Bran,1  the  dog  of  Ossian's  chase, 
Guards  well  that  deep,  enchanted  place. 

Nor  would  the  boldest  diver  there 
A  contest  with  this  guardian  dare, 
Whose  steady  orbs  their  vigils  keep 
O'er  that  prized  treasure  of  the  deep. 

Yet  Bran  shall  close  his  wakeful  eyes  ; 
Then,  he  who  first  attempts  the  prize 
Shall  bear  it  from  those  depths  away, 
Above  the  wave  to  light  and  day.2 


No.  XXI.  1  Bran. — The  celebrated  wolfhound  of  Fingal  and  Ossian 
is  found  in  connection  with  many  an  Irish  legend.  Although  Bran  is 
said  to  rest  under  the  waves  of  Killarney,  until  his  enchantment  be 
broken  in  the  manner  above  related  ;  yet,  according  to  another  state- 
ment, it  is  said,  that  he  took  a  last  leap  from  a  cliff,  called  Creggy-Bran, 
over  the  small  lake  Ziernach  Bran,  in  the  County  of  Clare.  Whilst 
engaged  in  hunting  on  the  mountains  of  Callan,  Fingal  started  a 
snow-white  hart  with  hoofs  of  gold,  which,  after  a  long  course,  jumped 
from  the  cliff  already  named.  It  was  followed  by  Bran.  Both  hart 
and  dog  plunged  beneath  the  surface  of  that  lake  and  again  rose — the 
former  in  the  shape  of  a  beautiful  lady,  who,  laying  her  hand  on  the 
head  of  Bran,  consigned  him  for  ever  to  the  depths  of  a  lake,  which 
the  peasantry  believe  to  lie  fathomless. 

2  Above  the  icave  to  light  and  day. — The  boatmen  of  Killarney  relate 
many  other  stories,  regarding  the  subaqueous  wonders  of  their  world- 
renowned  lakes.  Thus,  there  are  certain  rocky  caves,  near  the  shores, 
and  which  seem  to  extend  under  the  surface  water  of  the  lough.  These 
are  called  the  Earl  of  Desmond's  "  wine  vaults,"  and  there,  it  is  said, 
that  mystic  personage  guards  his  vinous  stores.      Indeed,  the  genuine- 
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No.  XXII.— f  epfo  0f  Ctanagk. 


ST.  FINTAN'S  ROAD. 

The  night-clouds  were  dark,  holy  Fintan x  returning, 
Dun,  dreary  and  dismal  the  prospect  before, 
As  feebly  he  journeyed,  foot-sore  ; 
No  bright  lunar  orb  in  the  starless  sky  burning, 
Soft  yielding  each  step  that  morass  scarce  bore, 
For  quagmires  had  sprinkled  it  o'er. 

"  Dear  grey  abbey-walls,"  said  the  saint  while  approaching, 
"  Oh,  when  shall  I  find  your  delightful  repose, 
On  the  fertile  and  grass-bearing  knowes ; 
The  tempest  howls  over  on  wild  moss  encroaching, 
Tall  pines  of  the  wilderness  bend  as  it  blows, 
And  the  danger  more  fearfully  grows  !  " 

Pious  peasants  relate,  how  that  tempest  then  ceasing 
Unveiled  the  bright  moon,  from  a  covert  of  shade, 
In  all  her  true  glories  arrayed, 


ness  of  many  legends,  related  by  the  boatmen,  may  well  be  questioned  ; 
for  one  of  them  very  candidly  acknowledged  to  the  writer,  that  his 
class  commonly  studied  the  tastes  and  dispositions  of  different  tourists, 
and  if  the  latter  felt  inclined  to  hear  of  marvellous  incidents,  legends 
in  abundance  could  be  fabricated,  for  the  entertainment  of  such  patrons. 
With  visitors  more  seriously  disposed,  the  guides  are  less  communi- 
cative ;  but,  without  some  indulgence  in  their  usual  exaggerated 
narratives,  a  day  on  the  lakes  loses  much  of  its  interest  and  attraction. 
No.  XXII.  »  Holy  Fintan.— The  old  Acts  of  St.  Fintan,  Abbot  of 
Clonenagh,  arepublished  by  Colgan,  in  the  "Acta Sanctorum  Hibernise," 
at  the  17th  of  February.  On  this  day,  his  festival  is  yet  devoutly 
celebrated  in  the  parish.  A  new  and  beautiful  Catholic  Church  has 
been  recently  erected,  under  this  saint's  invocation,  in  the  adjoining 
town  of  Mountrath,  according  to  designs  furnished  by  John  S.  Butler, 
Esq.,  of  Dublin.     St.  Fintan  flourished  early  in  the  sixth  century. 
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When  a  clear  shining  star,  through  the  liquid  air  chasing, 
Led  on  to  his  churches 2  a  road  newly  made, 
And  in  calm  were  the  soughing  winds  laid. 

Even  yet,  at  the  lone  hour  of  midnight  returning, 

Swains  tread  on  with  joy,  o'er  that  causeway  secure, 
For  their  patron  will  safety  insure ; 3 


2  Led  on  to  his  churches. — Peasants  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Clonenagh  yet  undertake  to  point  out  the  site  of  its  Seven  Churches, 
which  they  say  had  a  former  existence,  and  were  situated  on  as  many 
indicated  green  mounds,  according  to  tradition.  The  fertile  and 
elevated  oasis,  on  which  the  ruins  and  grave-yards  of  Clonenagh  may 
still  be  ebserved,  is  almost  completely  insulated  by  an  extensive  tract 
of  bog.  One  of  the  old  ruins  yet  remaining  had  been  roofed  and  used 
as  the  Protestant  Church  of  Clonenagh  Parish,  within  the  memory  of 
persons  lately  living.  Evidences  of  this  fact  yet  remain,  in  the  shape 
of  plastered  walls  and  rather  modern  additions  to  the  old  masonry. 
The  surrounding  grave-yard,  shaded  with  venerable  ash-trees,  is  the 
favourite  burial  place  for  Protestants;  although,  as  may  be  supposed, 
the  number  of  Catholics  interred  even  here  considerably  preponderates. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  a  road,  leading  from  Maryborough  to  Mount- 
rath,  there  is  another  grave-yard,  which  is  used  exclusively  as  the 
burial-ground  of  Catholics.  This  latter  contains  a  great  number  of 
graves,  and  it  rises  to  a  considerable  elevation,  above  the  road-level 
and  the  adjoining  fields.  Near  this  grave-yard,  on  the  road-side,  may 
be  seen  the  Well  of  St.  Fintan,  from  which  a  stream  of  clear  water 
flows.  At  present,  there  are  no  remains  of  an  old  building  traceable, 
in  the  last  described  cemetery.  Nor  are  any  ancient  monuments  to  be 
found  at  Clonenagh,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  stone  cross,  evidently 
not  occupying  its  former  position.  It  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
recently  made  grave,  in  the  month  of  August,  1856,  when  the  writer 
visited  this  interesting  locality,  which  might  well  induce  a  train  of 
reflections,  contained  "in  these  following  lines  of  the  Rev.  Matthew 
West,  curate  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Donnybrook,  during  a  portion  of 
the  last  century  : 

"  What  objects  here,  but  pensive  thought  inspire? 
What  sounds,  but  seem  mortality  to  mourn  ? 
The  ivy-mantled  arch,  the  moss-clad  spire, 

The  column  from  the  mould'ring  basis  torn, 

The  bat  slow  wheeling  through  yon  evening  sky, 

The  beetle's  solemn  hum,  and  owl's  foreboding  cry  !  " 

3  For  their  patron  will  safety  insure. — According  to  a  tradition 
of  the  place,  as  given  by  an  intelligent  peasant  of  this  neighbourhood, 
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Nor  fear  they  if  midnight  be  shadowed  in  mourning, 
While  telling  their  prayers,4  devoutly  and  pure, 


St.  Fintan  was  born  near  Maryborough,  in  the  Queen's  county.  He 
mentioned  the  name  of  a  tovvnland,  which  has  now  escaped  my 
memory  ;  but,  I  recollect  he  said  this  natal  place  was  within  a  mile 
of  the  shire  town  of  the  Queen's  county,  and  in  a  direction  extending 
towards  Clonenagh.  The  same  informant  stated,  that  according  to 
tradition,  St.  Fintan  first  inhabited  Cremogue,  a  place  about  three 
miles  distant  from  Clonenagh.  This  saint  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
former  and  take  up  his  residence  at  the  latter  place.  It  is  said,  that 
when  his  monks  had  brought  the  building  materials  to  both  of  these 
sites,  the  churches  of  Cremogje  and  Clonenagh  were  severally  built 
in  the  course  of  one  night — although  at  different  intervals.  At  a 
very  early  age,  the  writer  recollects  having  had  his  attention  attracted 
to  an  old  causeway,  which  debouched,  near  Clonenagh,  on  the  main 
road  between  Maryborough  and  Mountrath.  This  extended  across  a 
bog,  in  the  direction  of  Cremogue,  and  it  appeared  to  have  been 
constructed  on  the  principle  of  our  modern  macadamized  roads — 
many  stones  used,  however,  were  of  enormous  size,  and  such  as  are 
generally  employed  for  building  purposes.  This  causeway  was  called 
"  St.  Fintan's  road,"  while  its  construction  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
stantaneous, and  of  miraculous  origin.  The  wild  and  romantic 
character  of  this  legend  impressed  itself  vividly  on  the  writer's 
imagination  at  that  time.  The  old  road  of  St.  Fintan  has  now  in  a 
great  measure  disappeared,  and  merged  into  a  tolerably  good  bog 
road  of  more  recent  construction.  A  bog-drain  runs  in  a  parallel 
direction.  Between  this  drain  and  the  modern  road,  that  ancient 
causeway  of  St.  Fintan  may  yet  in  part  be  traced.  The  writer  was 
enabled  to  travel  near  and  over  the  latter,  during  his  short  tour  from 
Clonenagh  to  Cremogue. 

4  While  telling  their  prayers. — The  Well  of  St.  Fintan  does  not  at 
present  occupy  its  original  site.  Persons  were  accustomed  to  resort  there, 
and  to  pray  for  the  cure  of  various  diseases,  leaving  humble  votive  offer- 
ings, to  mark  their  sense  of  the  sanitary  favours  received.  Its  Protestant 
landed  proprietor  contrived  to  divert  the  spring  from  his  field  to  the  road- 
side, and  thus  relieved  his  lands  from  a  constant  influx  of  those  he 
deemed  troublesome  and  superstitious  visitants.  Such  was  an  account 
received  by  the  writer,  on  occasion  of  a  visit  to  the  spot,  already  al- 
luded to,  when  he  was  shown  a  sycamore  tree,  on  the  side  of  the  public 
road,  and  opposite  the  Well  of  St.  Fintan.  Within  two  or  three  cavities 
in  the  trunk  of  that  tree,  and  at  a  considerable  elevation  from  the 
ground,  a  small  quantity  of  water  was  to  be  found.  It  is  said,  that 
this  water  was  first  discovered,  when  the  outrage  offered  to  the  feelings 
of  the  Catholics  living  near  the  neighbourhood  had  been  committed, 
in  this  successful  effort  to  divert  the  Holy  Well  from  its  original  site. 
During  the  greatest  heats  of  summer,  or  the  coldest  days  of  winter, 
that  water  is  to  be  found  undiminished  in  quantity  and  unfrozen.  Its 
production  is  regarded  as  miraculous,  and   as  indicative  of  the  dis- 
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To  Fintan,  the  saint  of  that  moor.5 


pleasure  of  St.  Fintan,  for  what  the  peasantry  are  pleased  to  consider 
a  desecration  of  his  well,  at  which  perhaps, 

"  in  the  sylvan  solitude,  or  lonely  mountain  cave, 
Beside  it  passed  the  hermit's  life,  as  stainless  as  its  wave," 
to  quote  the  beautiful  lines  of  a  native  poet,  J.  D.  Ffraser,  in  his  verses 
on  the  Holy  Wells  of  Ireland.  In  consequence  of  prevailing  tradition, 
the  veneration  entertained  even  yet  for  the  Well  of  St.  Fintan,  has 
been  more  universally  transferred  or  extended  to  this  tree  in  question, 
the  branches  of  which  are  covered  with  scraps  of  ribbon,  linen,  &c, 
as  votive  offerings.  Its  trunk  and  boughs  exhibit  marks  of  the  foot- 
steps of  devout  or  curious  visitants,  who  are  obliged  to  climb  some 
distance,  in  order  to  procure  water,  contained  in  the  higher  cavity. 
From  a  peculiar  formation  of  the  tree,  this  ascent  is  by  no  means 
difficult  or  dangerous.  Those  cavities,  in  which  the  water  lies,  are 
really  curious,  and  by  no  means  of  artificial  construction.  It  need 
scarcely  b6  observed,  that  this  water  is  not  of  a  pure  quality,  although 
perfectly  clear.     Hence  it  is  not  drank,  but  is  only  used  for  lotions. 

5  To  Fintan,  the  saint  of  that  7iioor. — From  the  person,  who  pointed  out 
the  interesting  objects  described  in  connexion  with  Clonenagh,  the  writer 
also  learned,  that  according  to  local  tradition,  those  waters,  contained 
in  the  original  Well  of  St.  Fintan,  on  being  diverted  from  their  first 
site,  were  in  great  part  transferred  immediately  to  Cremogue,  about 
three  miles  distant.      On  their  way  thither,  wherever  a  drop  of  those 
waters  fell,  a  spring  or  pool  was  produced  on  the  instant.     The  origin 
of  such  a  deposit,  in  the  road-side  tree,  was  thus  accounted  for  ;  and, 
reference  was  made  to  many  other  places,  where  water  existed,  on  a 
direct  line,  from  the  Well  of  St.   Fintan,  at  Clonenagh,  to  a  spring 
denominated  from  him  in  like  manner,  near  the  old  church  and  grave- 
yard of  Cremogue.      This  water  in  the  Well  of  St.  Fintan  at  Cre- 
mogue, is  pure  and  very  clear.     The  bottom  of  its  spring  contains  a 
number  of  small  white  pebbles,  which  are  held  in  great  esteem  by  the 
neighbouring  peasants.     It  is  believed,  that  the  retaining  of  these  will 
be  a  preservative  against  death,  from  any  kind  of  untoward  accident ; 
and  hence,  those  who  are  about  emigrating  to  distant  countries,  or 
engaging  in  any  sort  of  dangerous  enterprise,  are  anxious  to   secure 
possession  of  one  of  them,  to  be  worn  as  an  amulet  on  the  person. 
Even,  it  has  been  known,  that  perfect  strangers  to  this  part  of  the 
country  have,  in  some  instances,  sent  commissions  from  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  from  America  and  Australia,  to  procure  those  pebbles  of 
Cremogue,  having  heard  of  their  imputed  efficacy,  from  exiled  natives 
of  this  place.     A  peasant  of  its  neighbourhood  remarked,  in  hearing  of 
the  writer,  that  some  ash  trees,  which  grew  near  Cremogue  well,  having 
been  cut  down,  by  the  farmer  to  whom  they  belonged  ;  this  man  was 
afterwards  reduced,  within  a  very  short  period,  to  great  indigence  and 
from  a  state  of  comparative  affluence.      This  account,  however,  and 
many  other  particulars,  regarded  as  miraculous  by  the  country  people, 
may  well  be  assigned  to  natural  causes.     There  is  no  tomb  of  great 
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No.  XXIII.— f  crjen*  uf  tye  CoUc  Df  Corfu 


FEAR  DARRIG. 

Jgtte   tljc  Jirst. 

THE   ARGUMENT. 

Fear  Darrig  from  the  country  hies, 

Cork's  citizens  to  see, 
Then  moves  where  Spike  so  grimly  lies, 

Below  the  river  Lee. 

A  Glimpse,  of  Gove  Harbour. 

Wide  heave  the  fretting  waters,  land-locked  round, 
Those  beauteous  shores  of  Cove,1  that  circling  bound 


antiquity  in  the  grave-yard  at  Cremogue.  A  ruined  church,  which  is 
of  ancient  origin,  may  be  seen  ;  but,  it  is  evident,  from  present  ap- 
pearances, that  it  has  undergone  some  modern  renovations,  and  the 
belfry  attached  is  not  a  building  referable  to  any  very  remote  date. 
Perhaps,  like  the  old  church  of  Clonenagh,  Cremogue  had  been  fitted 
up  for  Protestant  services,  at  a  comparatively  late  period.  Many  of 
the  peasantry,  to  the  present  day,  when  passing  the  Well  of  St.  Fintan, 
at  Clonenagh,  take  off  their  hats,  and  make  a  sign  of  the  cross  on  their 
foreheads — a  custom  which  the  writer  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing. 
The  Well  of  St.  Fintan  at  Cremogue  is  also  held  in  much  veneration, 
by  the  country  people.  But,  neither  the  published  Life  of  St.  Fintan, 
as  given  in  Colgan's  "Acta  Sanctorum  Hibernias,"  nor  the  etymological 
meaning  of  that  local  denomination,  should  induce  a  supposition,  that 
this  last  named  place  had  any  immediate  connection  with  our  saint.  The 
nomenclature,  which  means  "Mogue's  earth,"  would  seem  rather  to 
refer  to  a  saint  bearing  the  name  of  Mogue  ;  and,  a  very  remarkable 
abbot,  called  Mogue — the  patron  of  Timahoe — might  also  have  been  the 
founder  of  a  religious  establishment,  at  Cremogue,  or  he  might  have 
been  accepted  as  the  local  patron  saint. 

No.  XXIII.  1  Those  beauteous  shores  of  Cove. — I  know  nothing,  in 
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Scenes,  fair  as  any  distant  lands  may  boast, 
Spread  o'er  the  swelling  hills,  which  skirt  that  coast, 
Where  pointing  to  azure  skies, 
A  hundred  masts  arise, 
And  swelling  sails  spread  out 

Flit  gay  about 
The  spit  of  Haulbowline,2 
Near  Eocky  Island  with  its  powder-mine.3 
Skilled  yachtmen  cleave  the  harbour's  chafing  floods 

By  towers  and  brilliant  lights, 
Oft  scudding  tow'rds  Rostellan's  bowery  woods,4 

the  shape  "of  a  guide  book,  superior  to  Windale's  "  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Notices  of  the  City  of  Cork  and  its  Vicinity,  Gougaun- 
Barra,  Glengariff  and  Killarney."  A  new  and  an  enlarged  edition  of 
this  work  was  published  in  Cork,  by  the  Messrs.  Bolster,  in  1848. 
Doubtless,  other  hand-books  may  present  whiter  paper,  clearer  type, 
more  artistic  engravings  ;  but,  the  compressed  information  and  mode 
of  imparting  it  are  alone  peculiar  to  the  work  of  that  accomplished 
local  antiquary.  The  stranger  will  well  find  his  way  under  such  a 
cicerone*  to  those  varied  points  of  interest  in  the  "beautiful  city"  of 
Cork,  the  outlying  town  of  Cove,  and  its  magnificent  harbour,  where 
ships  of  any  burden  may  ride  in  safety,  at  every  state  of  the  tide.  In 
1786,  Cove  was  only  an  insignificant  village,  consisting  of  some  few 
huts,  tenanted  by  fishermen  and  tide-waiters.  The  salubrity  of  its 
air,  the  fine  scenery  surrounding  it,  and  the  peculiar  facilities  afforded 
by  railroad  and  river  steamers  for  reaching  Cork  city,  at  convenient 
intervals,  cause  it  to  be  much  frequented,  and  it  is  now  a  favourite 
place  for  residence.  Its  houses  and  streets,  for  the  most  part,  line  the 
beach,  under  eminences  to  their  rear;  but,  beautiful  villa  residences, 
with  superb  views,  spread  around  it  in  every  direction.  Its  present 
population  exceeds  10,000  inhabitants. 

'"'  Haulbowline — Haulbowline  is  a  depot  for  naval  and  military  stores, 
immediately  opposite  the  town  of  Cove.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  circumstance,  that  a  chain  or  cable,  at  one  time,  had 
been  drawn  from  it  to  Whitepoint  across  the  channel.  This  chain  was 
fastened  to  the  bow  of  a  vessel,  and  it  was  hauled  in  therefrom  every 
night,  to  prevent  vessels  passing  up  the  river  after  dark.  It  was 
formerly  called  litis  Sinneach,  or  "  Fox  Island."  The  Spit  sand-bank 
extends  from  it  in  an  eastern  direction. 

3  Rocky  Island  with  its  powder-7nine. — It  contains  at  the  present 
time  about  200  tons  of  gunpowder.  In  the  beginning  of  last  century,  it 
was  called  Creagh  Island. 

1  Rostellarfs  bowery  woods. —  Rostellan  Castle  and  its  finely  wooded 
demesne  close  the  eastern  extremity  of  Cove  Harbour. 

R 
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Cove  and  its  overhanging  heights, 
Or  through  that  strait,  where  frowning  bide, 
On  either  side, 
Forts  Camden  and  Carlisle/  high  o'er  the  cliff-closed  tide. 

A  paternal  Government's  Asylum  for  the  Treatment  of 
Incurables. 

Spike  Island 6  depot  shell-proof  stood 
Above  the  flood, 
In  its  full  pride  of  station, 
A  fortress  key 
Below  the  Lee 
With  cannoneers  to  guard 
Its  motley  convict  population  ; 
Where  hornwork  bank  and  ravelin 

Keep  watch  and  ward 
'Gainst  strangers  coming  in, 
Or  natives  moving  out,  to  change  their  situation. 

Fear  Darrig  sets  out  on  his  Rambles. 
Once  on  a  time,  the  frisky  Crimson  Sprite, 


D  Forts  Camden  and  Carlisle. — These  batteries  occupy  opposite  sides 
of  the  entrance  to  Cove  Harbour  from  the  sea.  Some  of  the  best 
conducted  convicts,  drafted  from  Spike  Island,  are  allowed  special 
immunities  there  under  improved  prison  discipline  at  the  present 
time. 

c  Spike  Island. — Formerly  called  Innyspynge  or  Inyspyk  forms  a  very 
prominent  object  in  Cove  harbour.  Whether  the  name  be  derived  from 
a  former  possessor,  named  John  Pyke,  who  obtained  a  grant  of  it  in  1427, 
or  whether  the  epithet  spic  or  spice,  meaning  an  acute-pointed  instrument, 
had  been  applied  to  the  sharp  projection  that  formerly  distinguished  it 
more  than  at  present,  may  be  fairly  questioned.  A  number  of  convicts 
are  here  usually  employed  in  strengthening  the  fortifications  around 
Westmoreland  Fort.  They  are  kept  under  the  surveillance  of  a  strong 
guard  belonging  to  the  engineer  department.  A  considerable  Artillery 
force  is  usually  distributed  among  the  cantonments  around  the  magni- 
ficent Harbour  of  Cove. 
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Ycleped  Fear  Darrig,7 
Took  his  journey  during  night, 
From  the  old  castle  of  Carrig,8 
To  a  patrician  house  in  the  "  beautiful  city," 
Where  unseen  by  mortal  eyes,  he  chanted  many  a  merry 
ditty, 

Which  to  the  listening  ear 
Sounded  musically  clear, 
Like  notes  of  Brendan's  heaven-sent  bird,  with  warbling 

strain, 
Thrilling  the  ravished  soul  in  Clonfert's  ancient  fane.9 


''Fear  Darrig. — The  peA1^  *OeA1^>  pronounced  Fear  Darrig, 
which  means  the  Crimson  o:  Red  Man,  a  merry  sprite  of  the  fairy  tribe, 
loves  ingenious  mischief,  tricks  and  whimsical  pranks.  He  appears  in 
many  of  his  properties  to  claim  kindred  with  Puck  the  Fairy,  Robin 
Goodfellow,  the  Scotch  Brownie  or  Red  Cap,  and  the  German  Kobold. 
The  Fear  Darrigs  love  tidiness  and  neatness  among  mortals.  Those 
sprites  are  supposed  to  haunt  particular  houses,  especially  in  the  south 
of  Ireland.  It  is  also  said,  they  have  a  peculiar  desire  to  occupy 
military  quarters,  and  thus  accommodate  themselves  to  the  habits  of 
soldiers.  Their  appearance  betokens  good  luck.  The  melodious 
flexibility  of  the  Fear  Darrigs  voice  is  compared  by  Irish  story-tellers  to 
the  sound  of  the  waves,  to  the  music  of  Angels,  and  to  the  warbling  of 
birds.  He  is  always  dressed  in  crimson,  when  seen  by  mortals.  The 
usual  Irish  address  of  those  holding  intercourse  with  him  is,  Na  dean 
fochmoidfdinn,  which  means  in  English,  "do  not  mock  us  !"  He  is 
known  for  his  amusement  to  transform  mortals  into  the  most  ridi- 
culous shapes  for  a  while,  but  they  afterwards  re-assume  their  natural 
appearance.  Sometimes,  he  is  found  clinging  to  or  climbing  among 
the  thick  masses  of  ivy,  that  surmount  the  parapets  of  many  old 
castles. 

8  The  old  castle  of  Carrig. — Within  the  parish  of  Carrigleamleary,  in 
the  barony  of  Fermoy,  county  of  Cork,  the  ruins  of  Carrig  Castle  are 
seen  on  the  summit  of  a  rock,  which  hangs  over  the  Blackwaler-river. 
It  lies  within  the  beautiful  demesne  of  Carrig  Park,  and  on  the  northern 
bank  of 

"  Swift  Awniduff,  which  of  the  English  man 
Is  cal'de  Blacke-water  ;  " 

and  all  the  scenery,  surrounding  this  locality,  is  delightfully  varied  and 
highly  picturesque  in  character. 

y  Thrilling   the   ravished  soul  in    Clonfert's    ancient  fane. — On   a 
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Changes  his  Domicile. 
Strange  clattering, 
Within  the  servants'  hall, 
And  chattering, 
At  midnight  hour,  were  heard  by  all, 
Until  this  free-and-easy  liver 
In  search  of  other  quarters  rambled  down  the  river, 
"Where  the  Royal  Artillery 
Manned  bastions  and  casements  of  the  Lee. 

Enters  the  Artillery  Barracks. 
Through  a  massive  well-barred  gate 
Fear  Darrig  passed  the  sentry, 
At  Spike  Island  barrack-yard  ; 
Silent  the  place,  the  time  was  late, 
When  pacing  near  its  entry, 
The  carbineer  on  guard 
Heard  some  one  gliding  stealthily  along, 
And  trolling  out  in  accents  strange  a  mellow  Irish  Song.19 


certain  occasion,  as  is  related  in  an  old  manuscript  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  while  St.  Brendan  was  in  his  church  at  Clonfert,  a  bird  came 
from  Paradise,  and  perched  over  the  altar.  By  striking  a  wing  with 
his  bill,  this  bird  produced  most  enchanting  melody.  After  this  incident, 
all  earthly  music  seemed  so  inharmonious  to  the  saint,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  keep  his  ears  stopped  with  wax,  lest  the  songs  of  this  world 
might  grate  too  harshly  on  his  refined  sense  of  hearing. 

lu  And  trolling  out  in  accents  strange  a  mellow  Irish  sotig. — The 
Fear  Dearg  is  generally  invisible,  but  he  is  heard  chattering,  singing, 
and  laughing,  about  the  house,  both  by  day  and  by  night.  He  changes 
his  voice  like  a  ventriloquist.  The  tricks  which  he  practises  are  simply 
mischievous,  and  usually  end  in  a  pleasant  and  ridiculous  manner. 
The  lines  of  Boileau  may  be  considered  peculiarly  applicable  to  his 
habits  : 

"  II  veut  etre  folatre,  evapore,  plaisant: 
II  s'est  fait  de  sa  joie  une  loi  necessaire, 
Et  ne  deplait  enfin  que  pour  vouloir  trop  plaire." 

He  is  sometimes  found  very  obliging,  by  doing  household  work  for  a 
favourite  family,  and  often  while  its  members  are  asleep.     His  visits 
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Challenged  by  the  Sentry. 

The  soldier  looked  above,  below,  around, 
Nothing  saw,  yet  heard  the  sound, 
And  tremulous  with  fear 
Cried,  "  Stand  ! — who  goes  there? " 

Declares  his  Intentions. 

"A  friend!"  responded  Darrig, 
"Advance,  friend  !  and  give  the  countersign!" 

"  I  lately,"  said  the  sprite,  "  came  from  Carrig, 
But  when  in  Cork,  I  could  not  spare  much  time, 
Or  call  for  the  Governor's  order  ; 
Yet  spite  of  gun  or  sword, 
Without  the  pass-word, 


and  modes  of  departure  are  generally  whimsical.  I  have  been  told  a 
story,  relating  to  the  tolerably  well  preserved  Castle  of  Tinnakill,  near 
the  banks  of  the  River  Barrow,  within  a  few  miles  of  Portarlington. 
Some  time  during  the  last  century,  this  old  embattled  keep  had  been 
tenanted  by  a  popular  widow  lady,  called  Poll  Jones.  Every  night, 
when  the  family  retired  to  rest,  Fear  Dearg  used  to  visit  the  castle, 
and  wind  or  spin  immense  quantities  of  woollen  thread  or  yarn  before 
daylight,  when  he  vanished.  The  good  mistress  of  the  castle,  thinking 
the  winter  nights  too  cold  for  the  friendly  sprite,  remarked  before 
retiring  to  bed,  on  one  particular  occasion,  that  she  would  leave  her 
best  silk  cloak  to  warm  the  little  house  fairy.  The  sprite  happened 
to  overhear  this  remark,  and  most  unaccountably  felt  huffed  at  the 
kindness  intended  him,  calling  out  in  a  shrill  voice  :  "  No,  I'll  never 
spin  or  reel  for  Poll  Jones,  with  silk  on  my  elbows  !"  That  was  his 
parting  declaration,  for  he  never  afterwards  resumed  his  thrifty  pursuits 
in  the  old  castle.  The  poet  Wordsworth  has  written  a  song  for  the 
Spinning  Wheel,  which  is  founded  on  a  belief,  prevalent  among  those 
inhabiting  the  pastoral  vales  of  Westmoreland.  It  seems  almost 
coincident  with  the  circumstances  of  this  story  : 

"  Swiftly  turn  the  murmuring  wheel  ! 

Night  has  brought  the  welcome  hour, 
When  the  weary  ringers  feel 

Help,  as  if  from  fairy  power  ; 
Dewy  night  o'ershades  the  ground, 
Turn  the  swift  wheel  round  and  roun  1  '■" 
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Or  even  having  license  from  its  warder, 
I  mean  to  take  possession  of  your  castle. 
As  serves  the  future  whim, 
I  will  besrin 

O 

To  sport  or  serve  within  u 
Chambers,  kitchen,  mess-rooms,  when  feasts  abound  and 
wassail." 

The  Alarm. 

Bang  went  the  signal  gun  ; 
Out  turned  the  night-watch  guard  ; 

But  the  unseen  sprite  of  fun 
Passed  through  the  barrack-yard  ; 
While  lanterns  flashing  bright 
'Mid  the  dim,  uncertain  light, 

And  hoarse  excited  cries, 

Caused  the  garrison  to  rise, 

As  if  some  invading  foe 

Shot  and  shell  began  to  throw. 


11  To  sport  or  serve  within. — The  Brownie  of  Scotland  is  a  house 
working  fairy.  If  kindly  fed  and  treated,  he  would  do  a  great  deal  of 
useful  work.  Of  this  spirit  King  James  I.  speaks  in  his  Dcemonology, 
p.  127,  as  a  rough  man  that  haunts  dwellings  without  perpetrating  any 
evil,  "  but  doing  as  it  were  necessarie  turnes  up  and  downe  the  house." 
The  sage  monarch  tells  us  that  "  some  were  so  blinded  as  to  believe 
that  their  house  was  all  the  sonsier,  as  they  called  it,  that  such  spirits 
resorted  there."  Milton,  in  his  agreeable  poem  L' Allegro,  alludes  to 
this  sprite  and  to  the  current  cottage  tales  of  his  day,  when  the  rustic 

"  Tells  how  the  drudging  goblin  sweat 
To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set, 
When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  morn, 
His  shadowy  flail  had  thresh'd  the  corn, 
That  ten  daydabourers  could  not  end  ; 
Then  lies  him  down  the  lubber  fiend, 
And,  stretch'd  out  all  the  chimney's  length, 
Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength  ; 
And  crop-full  out  of  door  he  flings, 
Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings." 
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But  vain  the  search,  though  strangely  told  and  true 

The  sentry  narrated  his  tale  ; 
From  slumbers  aroused,  the  soldiers  find  no  clue 

Any  foeman  to  assail ; 
Yet,  wondering  much,  if  mortal  dare  intrude, 
Within  their  lines  at  that  still  hour  of  rest  and  solitude. 


Jfntte   1  b  e   §  c  c  o  u  b . 

THE    ARGUMENT. 

Tells  how  in  Eoyal  Barrack  lines 

Among  th'  Artillery  ranks, 
A  mischief-loving  genius  shines, 

In  sport,  whim,  quips  and  cranks. 

Fear  Darrig's  practical  Jokes. 

Settled  in  this  new  home 
The  Crimson  Man  would  roam 
Like  Jack  the  Giant  Qaeller, 

Making  such  tremendous  rout 
From  garret  down  to  cellar 
Chattels  were  moved  about. 
All  the  kitchen  wenches 
Often  heard  and  sometimes  saw  him  vaulting  over  benches. 
Then  would  he  sudden  disappear 
Like  the  Mantis  of  Brazil,12 


12  Like  the  Mantis  of  Brazil. — The  Mantis  or  Walking  Leaf,  so  called 
from  the  elytra  or  cover  of  its  wings  assuming  the  appearance  of  plant 
foliage  in  its  various  changes  of  hue,  is  a  curious  insect  found  in  many 
southern  districts  of  Europe,  as  also  in  Brazil.  In  this  latter  country, 
the  negroes  believe  it  endowed  with  some  kind  of  preternatural  instinct, 
and  that  if  asked,  it  will  indicate  by  its  forefoot  the  right  course  a 
traveller  should  take.      This  opinion  was  probably  derived  from  the 
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Crowing  as  the  plum'd  chanticleer, 
When  morn's  light  began  to  steal. 
Next  upon  the  bells, 
He  rang  incessant  peals, 
Calling  maids  or  butlers  up  in  haste 
Idly  to  assist  in  halls  or  at  the  feast, 

And  when  told  there  was  no  need, 
For  their  presence  or  such  speed, 
Ihey  returned  back  again  to  former  quarters, 
Enraged  and  wildly  looking,  like  tameless  Turks  or  Tartars. 

Enforces  Discipline. 

Daily  growing  bolder, 
He  often  cuffed  some  tipsy  straggling  soldier, 
"When  late  entering  through  the  door; 
Quick  as  thought 
Lowly  was  the  hero  brought 
And  laid  sprawling  on  the  floor. 
"When  this  noisy  Crimson  Elfin  railed 
The  stoutest  warrior  quailed. 
He  promptly  bound  all  rioters  to  order 
Within  the  narrow  limits  of  their  island  border. 


Europeans  who  settled  in  that  country ;  as  a  similar  notion  is  known 
to  prevail  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  This  insect  is  often  called  the 
Invisible,  because  he  is  supposed  to  be  gifted  with  power  to  escape  or 
disappear  at  any  moment  from  his  enemy.  Often  reposing  on  his 
hind  legs,  in  this  position  he  resembles  a  diminutive  human  being. 
From  his  grave  and  methodical  motions  or  eccentric  appearance,  he  is 
supposed  to  be  a  species  of  diviner,  and  hence  has  obtained  the  name 
Mantis  or  Soothsayer.  His  posture  sometimes  resembles  that  of  a 
person,  with  elevated  hands,  in  a  state  of  absorbed  contemplation.  He 
is  often  noticed  seemingly  ravished  with  musical  sounds,  and  appa- 
rently beating  time  to  such  harmony  with  a  peculiar  action  of  his 
forefeet.  He  can  live  a  long  time  without  food,  air,  or  light,  and  has 
obtained  the  epithet  "  Immortal"  from  this  wonderful  tenacity  of  life. 
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His  Prowess  as  a  Sportsman. 

Locks  he  wrenched  from  bolted  doors, 
And  opened  military  stores, 
Then  with  shot  and  powder  plenteously  supplied, 
Like  a  fowler  in  the  field 
Could  Fear  Darrig  skilful  wield 
His  detonating  weapon  pointed  fairly  o'er  the  tide, 
Till  the  well-directed  shot 
From  sky  had  downward  brought 
The  gory  plumaged  gulls,  which  o'er  the  ocean  flew ; 

And  oft  his  loaded  gun 
Pealed  round  the  shores,  where  wheeled  the  screaming  mew, 
Then  back  again,  alive  to  mirth  and  fun, 
Through  the  racket  courts, 
Joining  in  their  sports, 
Many  a  stroke  and  ace 
He  marred  with  eager  race, 
Scoring  high  for  officers  he  loved, 
Or  wresting  game  and  stakes  from  others  disapproved. 

Disarranges  the  Toilet  Tables. 

Again  the  meddling  Crimson  Sprite, 
As  officers  had  leave  of  absence  clay  or  night, 
Would  frequent  hide  their  dressing  cases, 
When  starting  for  Regattas,  Hunting-meets  or  Races, 
And  their  wardrobes  disarranged ; 
He  variously  mislaid 
Scents,  bottles,  perfumes,  vases 
Macassar  and  pomade, 
Though  exquisites  could  little  brook  delay 

Preparing  for  a  ball  or  play. 
To  articles  of  taste  no  clue  could  they  obtain, 
Searching  in  vain 
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For  Lavender  or  Eau  de  Cologne, 
Tooth-powder,  salves  and  honey-soap  had  flown, 
He  scattered  everywhere, 
Hair-brushes,  razors,  toilet-ware. 

His  Dinner  Table  Delingumdes. 

When  plates  were  laid  for  dinner, 

The  mischief-loving  sinner 
Through  a  medley  of  discourses 
Sauces  or  gravies  separated 
From  those  dishes  where  they  mated  ; 
Reversed  were  soups  and  courses ; 
Glasses  changed,  decanters  grouped  with  knives  and  forks ; 
Or  when  waiters  nicked  the  champagne  corks, 
Off  Darrig  set  them  popping, 
On  many  a  flushed  forehead  hopping. 
Bat  ere  the  feast  was  over 
Few  mortals  could  discover 
Where  flesh,  fish,  dessert  or  salads  might  be  found  ; 
And  when  the  port  or  claret  passed  around, 
'Mongst  circulating  bottles  strangely  jingled 
Spoons,  castors,  ladles,  cruets  oft  commingled. 
The  Crimson-covered  Man  was  a  Lord  of  Misrule ; 

All  heard  his  busy  whirring  o'er  the  board. 
Many  pupils   may  be   thought  to   have  studied  in   his 
school, 
Whose  dinners  badly  served  to  guests,  few  comforts  ill 
afford. 

After-dinner  Practices. 

With  a  round  of  toasts  delivered  from  the  chair, 
Some  vocalist  would  chant  "  God  save  the  King  !  " 

Fear  Darrig  perched  on  upper  corn'ce  tuned  that  air 
Of  most  disloyal  import  he  could  sing. 
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Yet,  much  to  men's  surprise, 

No  figure  met  their  eyes; 

And  when  the  feasters  rose 
From  their  banquet-room  the  spirit  instant  goes 

Whistling,  whooping,  singing, 
Roaming  through  their  chambers  till  the  morning  light, 

And  endlessly  dinning 
Riotous,  noisy  chorus  sounds,  incessant  through  the  night ; 

These  most  effective  rondeaus  tend  to  keep 
Eyes  unclosed,  when  wearied  inmates  pine  for  sleep. 

Annoys  the  Litterateur. 

m 

An  officer  lived  here, 
Prose-writer,  ode-maker,  lyrist,  sonneteer, 
Who  sent  his  courant  stanzas  to  a  favourite  Maga, 
With  translations  from  Racine,  Ariosto,  Lope  de  Vega. 
Oft  Darrig  spoiled  an  article 
In  monthly  pages  partible, 
Turning  an  inky  stream 
O'er  the  white  paper  ream. 
Our  practised  pamphleteer, 
Once  or  twice  in  every  year, 
Penned  an  essay,  learned,  pointed  and  clear; 
But  when  the  writer  left  his  study-room, 
The  imp  would  often  come, 
And  within  his  book-case 
Works  of  reference  displace  ; 
Turning  titles  upside-down, 
He  would  cancel  memoranda,  or  paging  marks  remove, 

Whilst  the  Lieutenant  in  town 
Spent  long  evenings  in  a  thoughtless  and  merry  mood  at 
Cove. 
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He  wears,  out  his  Welcome. 

'Tvvere  endless  to  relate  the  mimes  he  played, 

While  at  Spike  Island  station ; 
For  various  were  the  objects  there  mislaid, 
Too  long  the  tricksy  imp  his  visit  had  delayed — 
Most  deemed  it  visitation  : 
Although  in  kindness  then 
He  oftentimes  did  friendly  turns  for  officers  or  men, 

All  wished  him  absent  from  the  River  Lee 
Or  farther  banished  to  the  shores  of  Egypt's  and  Arabia's 
Sea. 


JgHe  i\t   fthjrfc. 


THE   ARGUMENT. 

Guns,  rations,  knapsacks,  safely  stored, 

The  Blue  Artillery 
And  Crimson  Spirit,  placed  on  board, 

Cruise  gaily  out  to  sea. 

The  Route  from  Spike  Island. 

At  length,  an  order  for  removal  came, 
And  transport  ships  were  brought  from  o'er  the  main, 
When  the  Royal  Artillery 
Packed  baggage  for  the  sea  ; 
Then  down  the  Cove  of  Cork 
Sailing  at  even, 
Through  its  wide  haven, 
While  sailors  chant  and  work, 
Fear  Darrig  in  the  shrouds  sang  out,  "  Yo,  heave,  yo  ! " 
Or  busy  tugging  at  a  rope, 
His  clamorous  voice  would  ope 
With  a  "  Heigh  ho  !  cheerily  man,  cheerily  man,  ho  !" 
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A  Night  at  Sea. 

Freshly  while  the  breezes  blow, 

Amid  a  dim  grove  of  spars, 
A  hundred  lamps  are  rocking  slow  ; 
Softly  brilliant  shine  the  stars, 
Twinkling  through  the  twilight 
In  myriads  by  midnight, 
As  the  ships  in  gallant  trim  their  swelling  canvass  show, 
While   round   the   rocky   headlands   of  a   southern   coast 
they  go. 

The  Passage. 

Another  evening  waned, 
Braced  was  each  main-stay, 
Bearing  on  the  lee-way; 
The  distant  signals  flamed, 
From  many  tongues  of  land  before. 
Steering  round  the  Wicklow  shore, 
By  Bray's  impending  highland, 
And  doubling  Dalkey  Island, 
Soon  gleamed  Dunleary's  light  revolving  ; 

Then  rocking  brightly  on  the  lee 
Shone  Kish,  a  lone  hermit  of  the  sea. 
Next  the  burners  of  Bailly  thick  mists  dissolving- 
Gathering  o'er  the  cliffs  of  Howth  : 
Poolbeg's  stately  guiding  casements,  nothing  loath, 

Dazzling  lumihes  bewray, 
To  point  the  passing  transports  into  Dublin  Bay.13 


13  Dublin  Bay. — There  are  few  residents  of  Ireland's  capital  unac- 
quainted with  those  fine  effects  produced  by  various  artificial  lights, 
streaming  after  sunset  from  the  most  distant  points  around  the  Bay  of 
Dublin,  so  justly  celebrated  for  those  varied  and  exquisite  views  it 
affords.      Besides  the  harbour    lighthouses  already   named,  populous 
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Until  within  a  port, 
Near  the  Pigeon  House  Fort,14 
And  moored  beside  its  quay, 
The  warriors  in  blue  uniforms  debark  without  delay. 

Fear  Darrig  disappears  from  the  Stage. 

Through  their  midst,  the  little  crimson  clothed  sprite 

Of  Lilliputian  height 
Tramped  along  a  causeway,  wending  towards  the  city, 
Seen  by  the  flickering  light, 
And  chanting  forth  with  gleesome  voice  his  favourite  merry 
ditty. 

But  whether  at  a  bend, 
He  rested  in  Ringsend ; 
Or  bound  for  frolic  took 
His  course  to  Donnybrook, 
As  its  fair  was  then  in  season ; 
To  many  this  latter  might  appear  sufficient  reason, 
In  accounting  for  the  ramble  of  such  a  merry  liver : 
Or  if  he  travelled  further  up  the  river, 

Like  a  migrating  stork 15 
Flying  homeward  on  his  way  to  Cork, 
No  further  record  of  his  journey  ever 
Reached  the  Royal  Artillery, 
From  the  Liffey  or  the  Lee. 


suburban  townships  glow  with  numerous  gas-lamps,  or  electric  lights, 
which  almost  seem  a  necessity  of  modern  street  improvements. 

n  The  Pigeon  House  Fort. — An  Artillery  Barracks  and  Magazine,  at 
the  southern  entrance  to  Dublin  Harbour. 

15  Like  a  migrating  stoi-k. — Storks  are  birds  of  passage  which  spend 
the  summer  in  many  countries  of  Europe.  On  the  approach  of  winter, 
they  depart  southwards  to  Egypt,  Ethiopia  and  other  countries  of 
Africa.     About  the  middle  of  March,  they  usually  fly  northwards. 
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No.  XXIV.— f  cctcniJ  0f  St  glullins. 


THE   WHITE   GOBLIN. 

Above  the  Barrow's  banks  'mid  clustered  thorns 

A  venerable  chantry's  walls  are  seen,1 
And  oft,  'tis  said,  a  goblin  lady  2  warns 


No.  XXIV.  !  A  venerable  chantry 's  walls  are  seen. — Allusion  is  here 
made  to  that  interesting  group  of  ruins,  situated  as  described,  in  the 
barony  of  Lower  St.  Mullins,  county  of  Carlow.  They  crown  a  beautiful 
and  romantically  placed  ridge,  rising  over  the  Barrow's  bank,  yet,  at 
some  little  distance  above  its  waters.  Here,  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century,  St.  Moling  founded  a  monastic  establishment.  There 
is  still  extant  an  Irish  poem,  attributed  to  the  celebrated  Finn  Mac 
Cool,  and  relating  to  the  local  features  and  future  celebrity  of  Ros  Broc, 
an  ancient  denomination  for  St.  Mullins.  Another  name  of  this  place 
had  been  Aghacainid  ;  but,  it  was  afterwards  called  Tegh-Moling,  after 
the  name  of  its  patron  saint.  He  is  said  to  have  governed  this  house 
for  many  years — part  of  which  was  spent  at  Glendalough — until  he  was 
elevated  to  the  See  of  Ferns,  a.d.  691.  We  find  him  styled  Arch- 
bishop of  that  See.  In  the  year  693,  he  induced  Finnachta,  monarch 
of  Ireland,  to  exempt  the  Leinster  province  from  a  heavy  tribute  of 
oxen,  with  which  it  had  long  been  burthened.  Several  prophecies 
have  been  attributed  to  St.  Moling.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  June, 
A.D.  697.  Soon  alter  his  death,  the  monastery  was  plundered  by  the 
Danes,  A.D.  951,  and  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1158.  Subse- 
quently, the  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustine  here  founded  an  abbey, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  yet  visible.  St  Mullins  was  the  burial  place  of 
the  Kavanaghs,  Icings  of  Leinster.  Within  the  old  walls  may  be  seen 
a  tomb  erected  over  General  Cloney,  so  celebrated  in  connection  with 
the  Rebellion  of  1798. 

-  A  goblin  lady. — From  the  old  grave-yard  at  this  place,  a  lady 
clothed  in  a  long  and  flowing  white  dress  has  sometimes  been  known 
to  proceed,  when  a  solitary  horseman  may  happen  to  be  riding,  at  a 
lite  hour  of  the  night,  and  along  those  roads,  leading  from  St.  Mullins 
in  various  directions.  She  seats  herself  behind  the  rider,  and  grasps 
him  around  the  waist.  He  becomes  chilled  with  this  cold  embrace; 
and  then,  after  riding  with  him  for  some  time,  the  goblin  lady  dis- 
appears. Soon  afterwards,  the  rider  begins  to  decline  in  health,  until 
death  ensues,  when  it  is  thought  the  white  lady  claims  him  as  a  future 
tenant  of  that  ancient  burial  ground  which  she  haunts. 
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Belated  revellers.     From  her  ivy  screen 

Forth  issuing  through  those  boughs  of  darkest  green, 

She  sails  on  air,  in  white  and  floating  train, 
With  icy  clasp  her  arm  will  slowly  lean, 

And  press  with  death's  embrace  the  mounted  swain, 
For  worse  than  plague  the  touch  of  her  most  fatal  strain. 


Ttfnbou. 


If  'mid  fond  views  of  Erin's  scenes 
Bright  Fancy  weaves  her  changeful  dreams, 
And  leads  us  from  paths,  cold  and  real, 
Through  sportive  flights  of  the  ideal ; 
Though  Homer's  heroes,  Maro's  page, 
With  classic  lore  our  minds  engage, 
Can  fiction  grave  or  brighter  clime 
Reveal  more  forms,  gay  or  sublime  1 
Like  threads  in  clouded  air  that  play, 
And  float  unseen  from  thorn  to  spray, 
Fine  goss'mer  lines  of  sparkling  gold 
They  shine,  when  sunlight  gilds  the  wold, 
While  shades  roll  off  in  wreathed  maze 
Their  tissues  brighten  to  the  rays ; 
So  lightest,  loveliest  shapes  appear, 
Strange  tales  of  youth  ripe  age  to  cheer, 
Reviving  themes  of  earlier  daj'S 
The  Fairy  Realms  and  Legend  Lays. 
Once  more  ecstatic  thought  will  spring 
To  wizard  worlds,  on  aerial  wing, 
Brushing  with  swifter  sweep  aside 
Those  darker  ills  our  lives  betide. 
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Q  JTegcnb  of  |itlrouarr. 


"Time,  after  all,  deals  leniently  with  things 
Sacred  to  genius  and  religion's  name  ; 
The  gorgeous  piles  and  palaces  of  kings 
Leave  no  such  lasting  monument  of  fame  ; 
But  thy  old  walls,  Kilronan,  are  the  same 
Unchanging  ruins,  I  beheld  them  last, 
When,  rive-and-twenty  years  ago,  I  came 
And  pondered  o'er  these  records  of  the  past, 
Graven  on  stone  that  age  had  long  o'ercast." 

Dr.  R.  R.  Madden. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  traditional  and  oral  Legends  of  Ireland  are  not  less 
numerous  than  those  published,  and  even  yet  remaining, 
almost  unread,  in  a  vast  collection  of  Irish  Manuscripts. 
At  some  future  day,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  these  latter  documents 
must  see  the  light,  and  reveal  the  great  wealth  of  historic, 
bardic,  and  romantic  literature,  we  still  possess.  The 
unwritten  stories  of  Ireland  mostly  linger  in  the  memories 
of  old  persons,  and  fast  are  they  dying  out ;  so  that,  in  a 
few  generations,  all  trace  of  them  must  be  forgotten,  since 
no  record  has  been  preserved,  and  few  efforts  have  been 
made  to  place  them  in  a  shape,  which  might  serve  to 
perpetuate  their  poetical  and  imaginative  character.  It 
was  an  amusement  and  occupation  of  the  writer,  in  years 
long  past,  to  note,  and  subsequently  to  publish,  some 
fragmentary  gleanings,  from  hundreds  of  stories  he  had 
heard  current  among  the  Irish  peasantry.     By  one  of  this 
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class,  the  following  Legend  had  been  related,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  to  the  old  grave-yard  of  Kilronan,  where 
lie  the  remains  of  Carolan,  whose  genius  as  an  Irish  Poet 
and  as  a  musical  composer  have  rendered  his  name  so 
popular,  not  alone  in  those  localities  and  among  those  old 
families  of  the  west,  when  he  lived,  but  throughout  Ireland, 
even  at  the  present  day,  when  the  harper's  strains  are  so 
rarely  heard,  and  still  less  frequently  responsive  to  the 
grand  and  harmonic  airs  of  the  olden  time.  Impressions 
then  made  by  the  romantic  scene,  and  by  the  associated 
tragic  tale,  haunted  the  Author's  memory,  until  opportunity 
served  for  composition  and  publication. 

The  following  Legend  embodies  the  substance  of  a  con- 
tribution, formerly  published  in  The  Illustrated  Monitor — a 
monthly  Magazine  which  appeared  in  Dublin, — and  re-issued 
in  a  separate  form,  in  1877.  With  some  few  slight 
additions  and  emendations,  it  is  here  again  re-published. 


One  lived  on  earth  scarce  earthly ;  warm  and  pure 

Her  memory  traced  to  earliest  years  the  time 
A  gentle  heart  did  filially  ensure 

Love  for  a  father,  last  of  his  proud  line. 
And  she  was  idolized  by  her  fond  sire, 

Who  cherished  more  than  life  this  only  child ; 
He  crowned  each  wish  beyond  her  mind's  desire 

Or  rank  required,  while  fav'ring  fortune  smiled. 

II. 

From  the  first  flush  of  youth,  her  pensive  thought 
Kested  on  sage  reflections,  and  revolved 

That  better  choice,  which  souls  heroic  sought 
While  bidiug  time  on  earth,  for  heaven  resolved 
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1*0  make  what  worldlings  deem  dread  sacrifice 
Of  human  joys  and  feelings  ;  seldom  known 

Or  lightly  prized,  the  course  pure  souls  devise 
Winging  their  flight  towards  a  celestial  throne. 

in. 

When  Faith  holds  empire  o'er  the  active  mind 

One  object  sought  concentres  purest  love  ; 
Where  shall  it  reign  secure  or  resting  find 

Save  in  the  God  of  Charity  above  1 
So  wisely  asked  the  maid,  and  deeply  felt, 

For  oft  she  loved  a  musing  walk  each  even, 
And  when  the  sun  went  down  o'er  woodland  belt, 

To  life's  last  flickering  flame  her  thought  was  given. 

IV. 

She  knew  no  stain  upon  her  virgin  soul, 

No  blight  to  cause  one  grave  impediment; 
Her  mental  vision  reached  to  that  bright  goal 

Where  angels  watch  for  mortals  heavenward  sent. 
In  prayer  and  praise  her  heart  communed  with  God, 

Her  hopes  reached  far  beyond  this  fading  world, 
She  shunn'd  the  syren  paths,  where  pleasure  trod, 

And  fashion  lures  her  train,  to  ruin  hurled. 

v. 
Young  Eileen  freshly  bloomed  as  any  flower, 

That  ever  decked  Lough  Meelagh's  wooded  shore;1 


1  Lough  Meelagh's  wooded  shore. — This  beautiful  sheet  of  water  is 
situated  within  the  parish  of  Kilronan,  in  the  barony  of  lioyle,  and 
county  of  Roscommon.  A  range  of  wild  and  bairen  mountains  inter- 
venes between  Lough  Meelagh  and  Lough  Allen,  the  first  great 
expansion  on  the  River  Shannon.  Some  picturesque  and  wooded 
islands  are  encircled  by  the  waters  of  Lough  Meelagh.  On  one  side 
of  it,  the  fine  plantations,  extending  to  the  lake's  margin  and  surround- 
ing Kilronan  Castle,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Tenison,  may  be  seen  ;  while,  on 
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No  fairer  maiden  shone  in  hall  or  bower, 

Nor  graced  MacDermott  Roe's  proud  line  of  yore.2 

Bright  as  a  pearl  in  limpid  fountain  lies, 
Its  radiance  purer  shines  reflected  thence, 

The  light  of  soul  beamed  through  her  sparkling  eyes, 
Yet  spoke  to  all  her  truth  and  innocence. 

vr. 
In  glossy  ringlets  waved  her  parted  hair, 

The  damask  rose  spread  carmine  o'er  each  cheek, 
As  drifting  snow  her  brow  was  smoothly  fair, 

Tinted  as  peach-blossom  seemed  her  downy  neck ; 
From  parted  roseate  lips  her  ivory  teeth, 

Like  glistening  pearls  display  youth's  sportive  wiles, 
Lighting  her  radiant  features  ;  while  amate 

With  mirthful  fancies  spring  enchanting  smiles. 


the  opposite  side,  the  demesne  and  mansion  of  Mr.  Keogh  lend 
additional  attractions  to  the  fine  scenery  in  its  neighbourhood.  The 
woods  of  Knockranny  and  Annagh  line  the  shores,  and  stretch  away 
from  them  in  graceful  undulations,  corresponding  with  the  grounds 
over  which  they  rise.  Nothing  in  the  guise  of  scenery  can  exceed  the 
richly  pastoral  and  romantic  view  obtained  from  either  end  of  Lough 
Meelagh,  during  the  summer  season. 

2  Nor  graced  MacDermott   J?oe's  proud  line   of  yore The   Mac- 

Dermotts,  a  very  ancient  family,  trace  their  descent  from  the  northern 
Hy-Nialls.  They  belonged  to  the  Clan-Mulroona,  and  their  surname 
appears  to  date  from  the  twelfth  century.  The  MacDermotts  Roe  or 
Ruagh  of  Alderford  House  are  only  a  branch  of  their  tribe,  represented 
in  its  more  celebrated  line  by  the  princes  of  Coolavin.  Dermott 
Ruagh  MacDermott  was  so  called  from  the  colour  of  his  hair.  He 
had  been  Sheriff  of  Roscommon,  but  in  1307  he  was  imprisoned  by 
the  English  in  its  castle.  Afterwards  released  by  O'Kelly  of  Hy- 
Maine,  he  assisted  at  the  inauguration  of  Fhelim  O'Conor,  as  King 
of  Connaught.  He  also,  with  other  Irish  Chiefs,  invited  Bruce  over  to 
free  Ireland  from  its  English  rulers,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself, 
as  an  active  partisan  of  the  Scottish  chief,  on  his  arrival.  From  that 
progenitor,  the  present  house  of  MacDermott  Roe  derives  its  pedigree. 
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VII. 

Thus  grew  she  up  to  womanhood  apace, 

In  beauty's  perfect  mould  her  figure  form'd  ; 
Diffusing  bliss  around,  acquiring  grace, 

Her  mind  with  each  accomplishment  adorn'd. 
At  times  her  speaking  eyes  would  pensive  gaze 

Tow'rds  the  blue  cope  o'er  spreading  halls  of  heaven, 
As  if  her  thoughts  might  reverently  raise 

Those  azure  veils  her  mystic  sight  had  riven. 

VIII. 

Lithe-limbed  and  nervous,  gentle  exercise 

Sent  vigorous  health  to  brace  her  youthful  frame, 
Swift  as  the  antlered  fawn  o'er  mountain  flies 

Sped  the  light  footsteps  of  the  noble  dame  ; 
O'er  the  elastic  heath-edged  path,  on  moor, 

Or  through  the  mazy  whirl  of  magic  dance ; 
On  the  dark  palfrey  poised,  she  paced  secure, 

And  reined  the  motion  of  his  restless  prance. 

IX. 

But  like  that  violet  flower,  which  freshly  blooms, 

From  morning's  dawn  to  eve  its  leaves  unfurled, 
When  the  cold  chill  of  night  so  stealth'ly  comes 

Its  closing  petals  shrink  through  midnight  curled;' 
So  when  maturely  grown,  a  paler  hue 

Seemed  mantling  o'er  the  healthier  tinge  of  youth, 
And  the  mild,  melancholy  glance,  so  cast  with  rue, 

Decline  forebodes — a  fading  flower  in  sooth  ! 


a  Its  closing  petals  shrink  through  midnight  curled. — That  creeping 
plant,  popularly  known  as  the  "  Morning  Glory,"  flowers  after  the 
manner  indicated. 
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X. 

The  village  rustics  deemed  her  prime  had  past,. 

And  sighed  to  think  how  one  so  fair  and  good 
Should  pine  beneath  the  sad,  mysterious  blast, 

For  oft  within  the  rath  she  sate  and  stood.4 
They  knew  of  many  a  maid,  in  former  time, 

Who  sought  its  shade  and  trusted  health  too  much, 
Waste  like  poor  Eileen,  pitied  in  decline, 

Fade  as  the  shrinking  herb 5  at  slightest  touch. 

XI. 

And  saturnine  her  sire  beheld  this  change, 

Nor  found  the  cause  that  left  sad  trace  behind, 
With  all  his  care  and  love,  he  thought  it  strange 

Such  sadness  clouding  his  lov'd  daughter's  mind. 
For  well  he  knew  it  boded  failing  strength, 

No  care  could  mitigate,  no  love  might  save, 
From  future  waste — a  victim  doomed  at  length 

To  the  cold  shadows  of  an  early  grave. 

XII. 

And  Eileen  felt  a  weight  press  down  her  heart, 

And  faintness  bring  dull  languor  o'er  her  frame, 
Involuntary  moans  would  nightly  start, 

When  yet  she  had  no  sense  of  human  pain  ; 
No  skill  was  spared  to  give  e'en  slight  relief, 

Nor  effort  left  untried  to  purchase  health ; 
Her  lease  of  life  was  dear,  however  brief, 

Left  without  child  unprized  her  parent's  wealth. 

4  Oft  within  the  rath  she  sate  and  stood. — It  was  thought  Ly  the 
peasantry  dangerous  to  pass  near  or  through  a  rath,  as  the  fairy  blast, 
with  its  paralysing  influences,  might  be  visited  on  the  intruder.  This 
was  sure  to  herald  general  decay  of  vital  power,  until  death  gradually 
came  to  release  the  sufferer. 

6 Fade  as  the  shrinking  herb. —  Allusion  is  made  to  the  "sensitive  plant." 
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XIII. 

One  autumn  eve  her  sire,  with  wild  surprise, 

Saw  deadly  pallor  o'er  her  features  spread, 
Rigid  yet  vacant  set  her  lustrous  eyes, 

As  if  the  vital  spark  of  life  had  fled. 
The  menials  bore  her  motionless  away 

And  placed  her  gently  on  a  downy  bed  \ 
Then  closed  her  eyelids  to  the  sunlight  ray 

While  stiff  and  pulseless  seemed  young  Eileen  dead  ! 

xiv. 
Round  Meelagh's  banks  arose  a  dismal  wail 

Of  keeners  6  for  the  maid  who  lived  to  bless, 
And  spread  sweet  charities ;  now  cold  and  pale 

Her  hands  no  more  can  lighten  their  distress. 
Oh  1  it  was  sad  to  see  how  calm  she  lay, 

Like  waxen  figure  in  her  snowy  shroud, 
While  the  tall  tapers  blaze  with  flickering  play, 

And  hoarsely  moaned  without  the  night-winds  loud. 

xv. 

More  piercing  still  than  howled  that  swelling  gale, 
The  wildest  notes  e'er  reaching  human  ear, 

Upon  the  fitful  gusts  so  awful  sail — 

It  froze  men's  hearts  in  dread  those  tones  to  hear — 

6  Keeners. — The  old  Irish  Caoine,  in  former  times,  was  often  heard 
at  the  wake  and  iuneral  of  a  person  greatly  loved  and  respected. 
Nothing  could  be  imagined  more  plaintive  and  depressing  than  the 
strains  of  wild,  irregular  cadenzas  poured  forth,  often  to  the  impromptu 
words  of  lamentation  in  the  native  tongue.  Bards  and  professional 
mourners  joined  in  this  wailing  conceit  of  sad  sounds.  Along  the 
sequestered  and  romantic  banks  of  Lough  Meelagh,  the  keeners' 
thrilling  laments  are  even  yet  produced,  on  the  occasion  of  interments  ; 
and  often  in  Kilronan's  old  graveyard,  the  solitary  wail  of  an  aged 
female  mourner  may  be  distinctly  heard,  in  all  the  agony  of  grief, 
when  kneeling  over  the  grave  of  some  deceased  relative  or  friend. 
In  Scotland,  this  Caoine  of  Ireland  was  known  as  the  Coronach. 
Like  many  other  kindred  customs  of  both  nations,  its  origin  must  be 
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But  all  who  heard  them  said  the  Banshee 7  grieved, 

Nor  for  the  heiress  of  MacDermott  Roe  ; 
The  boding  rustics  mourned,  and  firm  believed 

Their  chief  must  follow  soon  to  crown  this  woe. 

XVI. 
Bowed  down  in  years,  but  more  with  recent  grief, 

The  chieftain's  tears  fall  on  the  marble  brow, 
As  bending  o'er,  he  hoped  for  sole  relief, 

To  meet  her  in  that  spirit  land,  where  now 
The  angel  hosts  had  welcomed  with  acclaim 

One  doomed  too  pure  on  earth,  with  men  to  stay, 
Whose  years  had  passed,  like  some  unreal  dream, 

To  the  bright  portals  of  eternal  day. 

XVII. 
The  last  sad  hour  approached,  when  custom  deemed 

The  forms  of  mourning  o'er  and  fitly  paid  : 
How  like  a  departed  saint,  so  calm  she  seemed, 

Wrapped  with  the  cere-cloths  round  her  coffin  laid  ! 
Dark  fell  the  clustered  curls  adown  her  neck 

And  finely  arched,  her  silken  lashes  line 
The  close-sealed  eyes  :  while  pale  her  lily  cheek 

And  features  with  unwonted  radiance  shine. 

XVIII. 
A  long  procession  sought  the  burial  ground 
On  to  Kilronan's  vault  ;8  a  funeral  train 

derived  from  the  eastern  countries  of  Asia.     Among  nearly  all  primi- 
tive people,  such  a  practice  has  long  continued  in  vogue. 

7  The  Banshee. — Her  wild  lament  is  sometimes  chaunted  near  the 
chamber  of  death,  while  a  wake  is  held ;  most  usually  it  was  heard 
before  the  departure  of  some  living  member,  in  that  family  to  which 
the  Banshee  was  attached. 

8  On  to  Kilronarfs  vault. — The  old  ruined  church  of  Kilronan  stands 
within  its  enclosed  grave-yard,   near  the   roadside  which    skirts   the 
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Beside  Lough  Meelagh's  banks  so  slowly  wound 
Encircling  thrice  with  prayer  the  ruined  fane  f 

And  tear-drops  fell,  when  yawn'd  the  dismal  tomb, 
Where  grimly  ranged  were  oaken  coffins  piled, 

Whilst  sadly  placed  within,  that  house  of  gloom 
Received  MacDermott  Roe's  lamented  child.10 


margin  of  Lough  Meelagh.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  period  when 
this  church  had  been  erected,  or  the  St.  Ronan  to  whom  it  has  been 
dedicated.  Many  holy  men,  bearing  this  name,  have  been  recorded 
in  our  Irish  calendars.  An  hospital  or  a  religious  house  existed  here  in 
1595,  and  it  was  then  liberally  endowed  with  termon  lands.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road,  and  immediately  adjoining  the  lake,  there  is 
a  holy  well ;  while,  not  far  from  its  site,  are  to  be  seen  the  scattered 
stones  of  an  old  monument,  called  Leac-Ronan,  thought  to  have  been 
an  altar  dedicated  to  St.  Ronan.  By  many,  this  object  has  been 
considered  an  ancient  cromlech.  It  is  horizontal,  and  resting  on  some 
smaller  stones.  In  the  observance  of  some  votive  rite,  the  people  used 
formerly  to  place  little  round  pebbles  upon  it.  On  the  8th  and  9th  of 
September,  a  patron,  much  resorted  to  by  the  peasantry,  had  been 
held,  at  this  locality  ;  but,  owing  to  the  efforts  and  dissuasion  of  their 
clergy,  as  a  consequence  of  abuses  occurring  thete,  such  an  observance 
has  long  since  been  discontinued.  The  place  is  shaded  by  venerable 
ash  trees,  which  gracefully  wave  their  branches  over  an  old  circular 
wall,  partially  covered  with  creeping  ivy.  In  front  of  the  well,  there  is 
a  stone,  having  these  words  engraved  upon  it:  "  Pray  for  the  Souls  of 
Roger  MacDermott  Roe  and  his  wife,  Ellen  Connor,- 1686."  The 
outline  walls  of  the  old  church  are  still  well  preserved,  and  thickly 
garnished  with  ivy.  The  door- way  has  a  rounded  arch,  and  cylindrical 
carvings  sunound  it.  Within  the  choir  are  several  tombstones,  and  the 
nave  measures  fifty-four  feet  in  length,  by  twenty-six  in  breadth. 

9  Encircling  thrice  with  prayer  the  ruined  fane. — It  is  customary,  at 
Irish  funerals,  for  attendants  to  bear  the  coffin  of  a  deceased  person 
three  different  times  around  any  ancient  church  ruin  that  may  happen  to 
remain  in  a  graveyard.  Even,  when  the  foundations  have  wholly  dis- 
appeared, such  a  circuit  takes  place,  within  the  enclosure  of  the 
cemetery.  Meantime,  the  psalm,  De  Profundis,  is  recited  by  the 
assistants. 

10  MacDermott  Roe's  lamented  child.— Erom  the  north  side,  and 
towards  the  top  of  the  old  church  nave,  there  is  an  enclosure  twenty 
feet  long  by  sixteen  wide.  On  a  wide  slab  inserted  in  black  marble, 
the  armorial  hearings  of  the  MacDermott  Roe  family,  with  their  motto, 
"  Honor  probataijuc  virtus,"  may  be  seen.  Under  it,  and  over  the 
opening  of  their  vault,  an  altar-like  monument  lias  been  erected.  On 
its  covering  and  horizontal  flag,  as  also  on  a  front  slab,  and  likewise 
lying  level  on  the  ground,  may  be  traced  many  sepulchral  inscriptions 
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XIX. 

The  noble  chief,  in  silent  agony, 

Took  one  last  look  upon  the  'scutcheoned  lid, 
That  closed  his  darling's  cold  remains — a  sigh 

Wrung  from  his  aching  heart  would  steal  amid 
The  plaintive  chaunt,  that  faintly  died  away, 

Ere  the  flag  closed  above  the  charnel  cell  ;n 
Then  broken-hearted,  kneeling  down  to  pray, 

The  pearly  tear-drops  speak  his  last  farewell. 

xx. 

That  night  he  sat  alone  in  speechless  woe, 

Or  paced  with  measured  steps  those  vacant  halls, 

The  flickering  lamp  burn'd  on  and  wasted  low, 
Casting  a  lurid  shadow  around  the  walls. 

relating  to  various  deceased  members  of  their  family.  Near  this  spot, 
the  grave  of  Carolan  is  pointed  out,  and  when  visited  by  the  writer,  in 
the  summer  of  1868,  long  rank  grass  covered  it,  but  no  tomb  or  inscrip- 
tion appeared.  Still  the  spot  will  be  remembered  traditionally,  for  it 
must  long  continue  to  be  the  haunt  of  admiring  or  curious  tourists.  It 
may  also  be  mentioned  here,  that  to  the  pious  care,  good  taste,  and 
national  feeling  of  Lady  Louisa  Tenison  is  chiefly  due  that  respect  paid 
to  the  last  resting-place  of  Carolan.  At  her  ladyship's  cost,  the  walls 
of  this  ancient  church  and  chantry  have  been  so  far  restored,  as  to 
preserve  them  from  future  dilapidations.  The  cemetery  has  been 
enclosed  with  a  suitable  fence  wall,  and  a  picturesque  Irish  gate  is 
surmounted  by  a  central  cross.  Over  the  arch  of  the  Irish  gate,  is  the 
following  inscription  : — "  Within  this  churchyard  lie  the  remains  of 
Carolan,  the  last  of  the  Irish  Bards,  who  departed  this  life  March  25th, 
1738,  R.I. P."  Other  improvements  have  been  effected  by  this  popular 
lady,  who  was  formerly  a  constant  resident  of  the  adjoining  fine 
mansion,  known  as  Kilronan  Castle. 

11  Ere  the  flag  closed  above  the  charnel  cell. — The  old  graveyard,  at 
Kilronan,  is  almost  flagged  over  with  tombstones — many  of  them  with 
effaced  inscriptions.  In  parts,  they  rise  along  the  acclivities  of  the 
ground,  like  disjointed  steps,  and  lapped  almost  together  in  long  levels. 
Thorns,  thistles,  nettles,  and  rank  grass  abound  ;  but  latterly,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  new  has  been  added  to  the  old  ground,  and 
consecrated  for  purposes  of  interment,  by  the  Catholic  bishop  of  the 
diocese.  From  the  upper  part  of  this  burial  ground,  a  scene  of  the  most 
varied  and  romantic  interest  is  presented  to  the  spectator. 
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Deep  in  their  slumber  his  retainers  lay, 
While  wept  the  chief  in  melancholy  mood  ; 

Without  the  wolf-dog's  wild  aud  piercing  bay 
Awoke  the  woodland  dells'  lone  solitude. 

XXI. 

Oh,  wondrous  strange !  slow  creaked  the  castle  door, 

And  passed  a  gliding  figure  wrapped  in  white, 
Within  the  wainscot  hall,  sad  and  demure, 

That  lady  stately  moved,  through  circling  light. 
And  shadow-like  she  strode  with  noiseless  tread, 

Before  the  dim  vision  of  that  aged  chief, 
Who  trembling  thought  upon  the  coffined  dead,. 

An  all-absorbing  cause  for  present  grief. 

XXII. 

She  paused  a  moment,  raised  her  pallid  hand, 

And  loosed  a  fillet  from  her  thin  gauze  veil ; 
Then  backward  flowed  the  parted  snood  and  band 

Disclosing  well-known  features,  deadly  pale. 
And  mournfully  her  eyes  were  moist  with  tears, 

While  bending  on  the  chief  a  languid  look ; 
Yet  fraught  with  soothing  glance,  she  calmed  his  fears, 

When  the  warm  blood  her  parent's  cheeks  forsook. 

XXIII. 

"  My  daughter  ! — now  my  angel ! — lost  to  me, 

Oh,  say,  why  hast  thou  left  thy  early  grave? 
My  peace  of  mind  has  fled,  till  joined  with  thee, 

Once  more  I  feel  that  joy  thy  presence  gave. 
Oh,  tell,  why  hast  thou  come  from  realms  of  bliss — 

To  summon  me  away  1     For  light  I  deem 
All  comforts  earth  might  offer,  matched  with  this, 

No  cheer  remains  to  calm  life's  frenzied  dream !" 
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XXIV. 

Thus  wildly  raved  the  father,  in  his  grief, 

Fixed  as  a  statue,  rooted  to  the  spot, 
While  flowed  hib  tears,  the  mourner's  best  relief 

And  reconcilement  to  a  hapless  lot : 
But,  as  a  queen  would  move  her  jewelled  wand, 

The  spectre  sadly  smiled,  and  looked  command, 
For  while  she  lowly  spoke,  slow  waved  her  hand 

Tow'rds  the  lone  chief,  where  spell-bound  he  doth  stand. 

XXV. 
"  Alas !  dear  father,  you  shall  hear  the  tale : 

Deeming  my  sufferings  o'er,  in  tranquil  death, 
When  wildly  rose  with  yours  the  household  wail, 

When  through  my  cold  lips  came  no  signs  of  breath, 
When  pulseless  crept  the  movements  of  my  heart, 

Though  hardly  conscious  of  sensation,  yet, 
On  these  dull  ears,  sad,  fitful  sounds  would  start, 

And  when  those  rigid  eye-lids  firmly  set, 

XXVI. 

"  Such  moments  were  in  my  existence  blank, 

And  curdled  blood  no  longer  coursed  these  veins, 
As  if  the  vital  tide  had  ebbed  and  sank 

To  its  last  throb,  withiu  my  cold  remains. 
I  knew  not  then,  how  terrible  the  doom 

My  grieving  friends  prepared  for  their  loved  one  : 
Thus  snatched  away  in  youth's  first  opening  bloom, 

Earth's  fairest  scenes  and  ties  at  last  undone. 

XXVII. 

"  As  the  live  ripples  of  the  wave  with  ice 

Lie  stilled  and  bound,  beneath  the  wintry  snow, 

When  thawed  by  heating  sun-beams,  in  a  trice, 
The  liberated  currents  gently  flow ; 
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Such  my  first  awful  waking  from  the  trance 

Of  living  death,  yet  prisoned  in  a  grave ; 
In  wild  despair  I  shrieked — the  last  poor  chance 

Some  one  might  linger  near  to  list  and  save. 

XXVIII. 

"  Methought  I  heard  above  few  muttered  groans, 

Some  passing  footsteps,  when  my  senses  came ; 
Faint  hopes  were  formed,  yet  mocked  my  echoed  moans, 

When  bursting  from  a  shroud,  I  shrieked  in  vain  ! 
Oh,  the  deep  anguish  felt,  I  durst  not  speak, 

While  madly  struggling  in  my  coffined  bed, 
Till  quite  exhausted,  gasping,  faint,  and  weak, 

No  hope  remained,  but  rest  amid  the  dead. 

XXIX. 

"  I  snuffed  th'  oppressive  and  offensive  air, 

Now  doubly  loaded  with  my  choking  sighs  ; 
I  tore  in  agony  this  silken  hair, 

And  writhed  in  pain,  but  found  it  vain  to  rise. 
No  martyr  suffered  torments  half  so  keen, 

Or  cruel,  with  the  thoughts  that  crossed  my  mind, 
My  fate  thus  sealed,  my  parents,  friends,  unseen, 

Ere  my  short  life  was  spent  to  death  consigned. 

XXX. 

"  As  in  the  Egyptian  labyrinth,12  no  sound 
Of  closing  door  is  heard,  when  standing  near, 

Yet,  from  the  distant  caverns  most  profound 
Loud  thundering  echoes  vibrate  on  the  ear ; 

'-'  The  Egyptian  labyrinth. — Allusion  is  made  to  that  of  Sai's,  a  town 
in  the  Delta,  and  formerly  the  capital  of  Lower  Egypt.  Here  there 
was  a  celebrated  temple,  dedicated  to  Minerva,  supposed  to  have  been 
identical  with  Isis.  An  enigmatical  inscription  was  found  in  it,  and  a 
room  of  enormous  dimensions,  cut  out  irom  a  single  stone. 
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80  oft,  when  wandering  by  Lough  Meelagh's  shore, 
I  scarcely  heard  its  surges,  dull  and  weak, 

Yet  now,  through  caverned  pores  of  earth,  their  roar 
With  deafening  plash  upon  mine  ears  would  break. 

XXXI. 

"I  heard  the  whistling  winds,  above  my  grave, 

Sweep  through  the  rifted  ruins  ivy-crowned; 
I  never  knew  an  ocean  tempest  rave 

More  wildly,  o'er  the  swelling,  watery  mound  : 
I  felt  those  strong  foundations  move  beside 

And  far  below  that  depth,  my  coffin  found, 
As  if  an  earthquake's  shock  convulsive  plied, 

To  "free  once  more  my  limbs  on  native  ground. 

XXXII. 

"  Oh !  what  a  dreadful  thought,  thus  low  immured, 

Pent  in  a  silk-lined  case  and  vaulted  cell, 
Helpless  and  lonely,  death's  fast  bolt  secured, 

The  slowly  dying  victim's  wailing  knell. 
Beneath  and  round  me  were  the  coffined  dead, 

Where  buried  lineage  lay,  in  calm  repose, 
And  where  close,  fetid  vapour,  sickening  spread, 

E'en  through  the  well-closed  lid  its  poison  flows. 

XXXIII. 

"  Hope  and  despair  alternate  empire  claim 

In  the  discordant  fancies  of  my  mind, 
I  knew  beyond  this  earth  the  pure  must  reign, 

While  those  most  loved,  I  soon  must  leave  behind. 
I  cried  for  heaven's  pity  to  efface 

All  past  transgressions,  ere  my  closing  doom 
Enfold  in  death's  desired,  yet  dread  embrace, 

And  peaceful  rest,  chained  in  my  destined  tomb. 
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*  XXXIV. 

"  One  ray  of  hope  illumed  the  mind  within 

That  dark,  small  closet,  where  I  gasped  for  breath  ; 
Through  life  well  spent,  I  had  no  league  with  sin, 

I  thought  of  happiness,  succeeding  death  : 
Yet,  fearful  still,  the  trial,  unprepared 

To  meet  the  bridegroom  coming  in  the  night, 
Nor  all  composed  for  bliss  his  spouse  had  shared, 

With  lamp  unpaled  before  supernal  light. 

XXXV. 

u  Weak,  senseless,  stifled,  in  that  dark  abode, 

The  film  of  death  fast  gathering  o'er  my  eyes, 
A  few  convulsive  throes,  beneath  the  load 

Of  woe  I  felt,  sunk  in  faint,  dying  sighs. 
I  knew  no  more  of  earth,  its  loss  or  pain, 

For  when  I  ceased  to  breathe,  on  ravished  ears 
Arose,  in  diapasoned  swelling  strain, 

The  full-voiced  choirs  of  bright  celestial  spheres. 

XXXVI. 

"  Like  Turlough  Carolan's13  light,  witching  strain, 
Which  erst  our  halls  with  melody  did  fill, 

Seemed  one  sweet  lyre,  that  spoke  his  touch  again, 
With  magic  minstrelsy  the  thin  wires  thrill; 


13  Turlough  Carolan. — The  celebrated  Irish  bard.  In  the  year  1670, 
he  was  born  at  Newtown,  near  Nobber,  in  the  county  of  Meath.  In 
his  sixteenth  year,  he  was  deprived  of  sight  by  the  visitation  of 
small-pox.  A  lady  of  the  MacDermott  Rce  family  had  him  instructed 
on  the  Irish  harp,  and  otherwise  taught,  so  far  as  his  infirmity  per- 
mitted. As  a  musical  composer  and  itinerant  harper,  he  visited  the 
houses  of  the  Connaught  gentry,  who  hospitably  and  generously  enter- 
tained him.  When  his  health  began  to  fail,  he  proceeded  to  the  house 
of  his  kind  patroness,  Mrs.  MacDermott  of  Alderford.  This  lady  was 
then  in  her  eightieth  year,  and  she  received  the  blind  bard — who  also  had 
composed  several  beautiful  Irish  songs — with  her  accustomed  warmth 
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Then  richly  rose,  with  grand  and  solemn  peal, 

The  myriad  voices,  like  ah  organ's  swell, 
As  proud  and  jubilant  the  blent  notes  steal 

Like  the  deep  tones  of  evening's  curfew-dell. 

XXXVII. 

"Brighter  than  gems  earth's  hidden  mines  unfold, 

More  lustrous  than  the  tropic's  cloudless  sun, 
Appeared  the  mystic  city's  towers  of  gold 

Erst  seen  from  Patnios  isle  by  holy  John.14 
If  placed  beside,  the  proudest  works  of  art 

And  richest  tints  of  landscape  pale  away, 
From  raptured  sight  and  pure  ecstatic  heart, 

Paired  with  such  visioned  gleam  of  heaven's  bright  day. 

XXXVIII. 

"  Yet  closed  a  veil,  before  my  waking  sight, 

Which  clouded  all  that  brilliant  city's  sheen, 
Then  came  a  message  from  those  realms  of  light, 

To  summon  you  from  earth  to  that  bright  scene  : 
Sole  earthly  idol  of  my  love  and  care, 

Ere  my  young  glimpse  of  life  was  rudely  crost, 
And  when  all  friendless,  conquering  despair, 

One  treasured  hope  remained,  though  life  seemed  lost. 


and  welcome.  After  he  had  rested  a  little,  calling  for  his  harp,  Carolan 
played  his  fine  composition  known  as  the  "Farewell  to  Music,"  in  a 
strain  of  tenderness  and  feeling,  that  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  his 
auditory.  Soon  afterwards,  the  dying  bard  was  carried  in  a  state  of 
exhaustion  to  his  room  in  Alderford  house,  where  he  died.  On  the  day 
of  his  funeral,  a  vast  concourse  of  the  gentry,  country  people,  and 
clergy,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  assembled  to  pay  the  last  mark  of 
respect  to  their  favourite  bard.  His  wife  died  in  1733,  leaving  him  six 
daughters,  and  one  son ;  the  latter  studied  music,  and  in  1747,  he 
published  an  imperfect  copy  of  his  father's  compositions  in  Dublin. 
Afterwards,  he  emigrated  to  London,  where  he  taught  the  harp  as  a 
means  for  livelihood. 

14  Erst  seenfrojn  Patmos  Isle  by  holy  John. — Apocalypse  xxi. 
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XXXIX. 

"  We've  lived  together,  blessing  have  been  blest, 

'Tis  meet  we  join  in  mutual  benison; 
Then  let  us  gain  that  port  of  peace  and  rest, 

Where  no  rude  storm  of  ill  blows  coldly  on : 
When  life's  last  scenes  are  shrouded  o'er  with  gloom, 

To  hear  bright  angels  summon  both  to  bliss, 
From  the  drear  solitude  of  an  earthly  tomb, 

What  brighter  triumph  can  be  earn'd  than  this  V 

XL. 

While  silence  reigned  through  Alderford 15  that  night, 

The  chieftain's  spirit  passed  in  peace  away, 
And  winged  to  blissful  realms  a  glorious  flight, 

Leaving  its  dull,  cold  tenement  of  clay. 
And  sadly  by  his  hearse,  the  keeners  wept, 

While  borne  to  rest,  their  plaints  so  wildly  rave  : 
Within  young  Eileen's  tomb,  her  father  slept, 

And  death's  firm  bonds  unite  them  in  their  grave. 

XLI. 

Was  it  not  Wisdom's  provident  decree, 

When  fell  the  flower  thus  rudely  from  its  stem, 
T'  uproot  the  tendrils  of  that  shelt'riDg  tree, 

Which  ne'er  might  clothe  in  green  its  limbs  again  1 
All  that  the  chieftain  loved  in  life  was  gone, 

Cold  was  the  chill  that  shook  life's  setting  even, 
Where  could  he  hope,  to  find  a  peaceful  home, 

But  with  his  loved  and  loving  child  in  Heaven? 

15  Alderford. — Alderford  House  is  a  large  and  convenient  residence, 
which  rises  over  the  eastern  margin  of  Lough  Skean,  a  beautiful  expanse 
of  water,  not  far  from  Lough  Meelagh.  The  surrounding  demesne 
adjoins  the  little  town  of  Lallyfarnon,  and  its  plantations  have  been 
well  laid  out  with  regard  to  scenic  effect. 
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ODE 

ON   A  PAINTING  OF  THE  CRUCIFIXION. 

I. 
WHEN  in  those  bright  creations  of  the  Art, 
Which  lends  to  glowing  canvass  traits  that  start 

Almost  to  life's  reality,  th'  artistic  dreams 
Take  passion's  every  form  and  changing  feature, 
So  true  the  copyist  draws  his  tints  from  nature, 

That  nature's  self  lives  ever  in  his  scenes ; 
And  thus,  the  fresh'ning  bloom  and  cloudless  air, 

Betoken  Spring's  approach  to  glad  the  year, 
The  sunlit  skies  of  Summer,  and  the  fair 

Luxuriant  tinge  of  Autumn,  Winter  drear, 
The  pencil  traces,  through  their  calms  and  storms, 
Blending  the  varied  shades,  to  suit  the  season's  forms. 

H. 

Or  if,  perchance,  the  ruined  aisle, 
Or  frowning  turret  of  far  distant  days, 

Calls  for  the  painter's  portraiture — the  pile 
Is  viewed  at  evening's  close,  with  setting  rays 

That  image  forth  its  lingering  decline, 

And  fading  glories  in  the  race  with  time. 

These,  and  the  historic  scene,  the  tablet  fill — 
But  these  alone,  not  all  the  warmth  inspire, 

That  genius  loves  to  cherish  : — Calvary's  Hill 
Shadows  the  painter's  hues,  and  strings  the  poet's  lyre. 
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III. 

Within  that  frame,  the  wonder-working  Art 

Bursts  with  its  life-fraught  visions  on  our  view  ; 
And  as  the  soul  is  moved  to  sorrow  true, 
Here,  let  the  nobler  sense  those  lineaments  portray, 
That  stamp  impressions  ne'er  to  fade  away, 
But  fill  with  grateful  love  the  Christian's  heart. 
The  Lord  of  Earth  and  Heaven,  from  Heaven  hath 
come, 
Assuming  human  weakness,  human  woes, 
And  taking  human  form  in  Mary's  virgin  womb, 

Living  through  pains  and  trials  at  life's  close, 
His  saving  blood  He  pours  'midst  agonizing  throes  ! 
But  though  the  saddened  feeling  o'er  us  steals, 

We  vainly  seek  to  sound  this  mystery, 
No  light  created  half  its  grandeur  feels, 
And  contemplation  fails,  on  that  redeeming  tree  ! 

IV. 
Ah !  why  should  human  passion  enter  here  1 

Why  dire  revenge  and  causeless  rage  appear, 
To  bring  such  contrast,  'mid  the  groups  we  view  1 
Why   gnash  those  teeth,   with   more  than   demon 

hate? 
Those  low'ring  looks,  why  child  of  Art  create  1 
And  yet  how  oft  our  crimes  ungratefully  renew, 
The  cruel  scoffs  and  rage  we  blame,  oh,  Juda's  sons  in  you  ! 

v. 
Then  suffering  Saviour !  was  it  thus  Thy  blood 
Poured  for  a  wicked  world,  th'  inestimable  flood, 
And  was  it  thus,  with  ebbing  flow, 
It  fell  on  those  who  watched  below, 
In  all  the  silent  agony  of  grief, 
How  mourn'd  Thy  Virgin  Mother  for  her  Son, 
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How  felt  Thy  much  beloved  Disciple  John, 
As  hung  their  outraged  Lord,  companion  of  the  thief ! 

And  drooping  low,  I  see  Thy  sacred  head, 
Surmounted  with  a  thorny  crown, 

While  from  Thy  gushing  temples,  streams  of  red 
And  clotted  drops  corrse  plenteous  down. 
For  more  than  mortal  anguish  seems  the  pain, 
That  wrings  the  sacred  flesh,  and  muscles'  strain, 
And  the  pale  languid  features,  where  we  trace, 
'Mid  all  His  woes,  that  majesty  of  face, 

Stamped  with  an  impress  of  divinity ; 
We  view  the  tension  of  the  quiv'ring  limb, 
But  oh  !  the  rack  of  soul,  how  felt  by  Him, 

With  keen  and  fathomless  intensity ; 
He  suffered  as  by  foretaste,  o'er  again, 
From  millions  yet  to  live,  for  whom  He  bled  in  vain ! 

VI. 

And  lustreless  the  beauteous  orb  of  day, 

That  shed  its  glories  erst,  on  Sion's  towers, 
Is  dimm'd  by  shadows  that  exclude  its  ray, 

And  o'er  the  dismal  prospect  darkness  lowers ; 
As  if  the  mourning  shade  were  spread  around 

To  hide  the  awful  horrors  of  that  scene  ! 
Earth's  troubled  heavings  fearfully  rebound, 

And  from  the  grave-swards,  rising  spectres  teem ; 
And  with  the  rending  veil  and  parting  soul, 
Redemption's  work  is  o'er — consummated  the  whole  ! 
But  cannot  all  these  wondrous  signs  disarm 

Th'  infatuated  malice  of  that  race  1 
Jerusalem  !  they  prelude  the  alarm, 
And  woe,  and  deeds  of  blood,  thy  glories  to  efface — 
In  flames  all  Sion's  hill,  consumed  thy  domes,  ruined 
thy  holy  place ! 
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it 

VII. 
And,  oh  my  soul !  hast  thou  no  sympathy, 

Cannot  e'en  faint  resemblance  of  this  scene, 
Such  as  in  fancy's  sketch,  it  seem'st  to  thee, 

Recall  the  memory  of  what  hath  been  : 
To  fill  the  eager  cravings  of  the  soul, 

Let  Calvary  its  fount  of  mysteries  being, 
And  contemplation  studious  scan  the  whole, 
For  countless  hours  exhaust  not  all  that  spring. 

VIII. 
Oh  !  even  thus,  let  Art's  enchantments  join, 

With  nature's  voice  such  scenes  to  consecrate ; 
Let  man,  the  lower  lord  of  nature  twine 

Round  earth-engendered  feelings,  those  so  great ! 
And  as  such  thoughts,  o'erpowering  and  sublime, 
Crowd  through  the  outward  senses  to  the  soul ; 

There  let  them  rest  as  at  their  goal ; 
Till  with  the  faded  close  of  life's  decline, 
They  rise  to  light,  and  love,  and  blessedness  Divine  ! 


ST.  VINCENT  DE  PAUL. 

i. 

Come  praise  ye  the  Lord,  for  His  mercies  are  great, 

Through  His  saints  to  the  frail  ones  of  earth  they  are 
shown ; 
O'er  its  uttermost  bounds — through  each  region  and  state — 

His  goodness,  His  fatherly  mercies  are  known. 
.Supreme  and  most  mighty,  He  deigns  to  the  weak 

Those  graces,  that  raise  them  superior  to  all ; 
More  than  mind  can  conceive,  more  than  language  can 
speak, 
Hath  He  shown  in  the  virtues  of  Vincent  de  Paul. 
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II. 

Not  the  false  glare  of  wealth,  nor  of  station,  nor  power, 

Nor  the  breath  of  men's  praise  was  to  usher  his  birth ; 
Not  the  pomp  nor  the  circumstance  welcomed  that  hour, 

Giving  light  to  the  meekest  and  humblest  on  earth ; 
But  his  was  the  life  of  the  lowly  and  poor, 

A  life  of  privation,  of  suffering,  and  thrall ; 
That  state  he  approv'd — nor  what  worldlings  allure — 

Such  ambition  was  far  from  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

Ill, 

He  stooped  not  to  flatter  the  course  of  the  proud, 

To  the  vice  of  the  potent,  he  knew  not  to  bend ; 
He  preached  and  he  prayed  for  the  sons  of  the  crowd, 

As  their  angel  of  comfort,  and  poverty's  friend ; 
He  clung  to  the  convict,  enchained  at  the  oar, 

Who  heard  from  his  voice  the  inspiriting  call, 
And  truths  often  heard  but  neglected  before, 

Fell  with  fruit  from  the  lips  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

IV. 

Yet  a  triumph  of  virtue — all  triumphs  above — 

Makes  him  captive  to  free  the  sad  convict  from  pain, 

He  looses  those  bonds,  and  with  none  of  earth's  love 
Assumes  in  his  stead  all  the  weight  of  that  chain.1 

-Assumes  in  Ins  stead  all  the  weight  of  that  chain. — "Dans  ses 
visites  aux  galeres,  il  remarqua  un  format  a  sa  douleur  et  a  son  deses- 
poir,  pleurant  nuit  et  jour  sa  femme  et  ses  enfans,  qu'il  avoit  laisses 
dans  la  misere  et  sans  appui.  Ce  malheureux  avoit  ete  condamne  a 
trois  ans  de  captivite  pour  avoir  fait  la  contrebande.  Vincent  lui  pro- 
digua  en  vain  des  soins  et  des  consolations  ;  il  le  voyoit  pres  de 
succomber,  lorsque,  entraine  par  un  mouvement  de  charite  divine,  il 
proposa  a  l'officier  charge  de  la  garde  des  chiourmes,  de  lui  permettre 
de  prendre  la  place  de  ce  pauvre  homme.  L'echange  fut  accepte.  Le 
forcat  fut  delivre,  rendu  a  sa  famille  cherie,  et  Vincent  fut  charge  de 
ses  fers."— M.  C.  A.  de  Reboul  Berville's  "Vie  de  S.  Vincent  de 
Paul,"  Chapitre  v. 
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0 

The  heroes  of  earth,  by  men  honoured  the  most, 
Whose  lives  they  with  lustre  and  glory  install, 

If  their  deeds  could  shine  forth  in  a  congregate  host — 
They're  eclipsed  by  that  act  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

v. 
He  broke  to  the  orphan  his  bread,  and  the  poor 

Blessed  the  hand  that  gave  body  and  soul  their  due  food, 
He  rescued  the  maid  from  the  foul  spoiler's  lure, 

And  preserved  her  to  rank  with  the  pure  and  the  good ; 
To  the  orphan  a  father,  to  the  widow  a  friend, 

To  the  wounded  in  spirit  still  prompt  at  each  call, 
Healing  balm  in  each  look,  vice  itself  could  not  rend 

From  a  sinner  the  heart  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

VI. 

His  partners  in  labour,  and  trained  by  his  zeal, 

To  the  works  of  benevolence,  duty  and  love, 
Speak  the  words  of  salvation,  that  truly  can  heal, 

By  example  more  potent  than  precept  they  move. 
Such  the  Priests  of  his  Mission  he  formed  and  sent  forth, 

The  afflicted  to  succour,  the  sinner  recall ; 
And  those  tributes  that  gratitude  renders  to  worth 

Were  reaped  by  the  children  of  Vincent  de  Paul. 

VII. 

They  lead  worn  wanderers  back  to  the  fold, 

Instruction  the  ignorant  finds  in  his  needs ; 
The  lukewarm,  no  longer  remorseless  or  cold, 

Wash  out  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  their  misdeeds. 
Thus  pointing  the  way  that  conducts  unto  life, 

And  showing  those  depths,  where  the  unguarded  may 
fall, 
While  healing  the  wounds  of  division  and  strife 

Ever  nobly  employed  are  the  Priests  of  de  Paul. 
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VIII. 

Nor  alone  can  those  labours  his  zeal  satisfy, 

More  arduous  the  toils  which  his  bosom  inflame, 
From  those  Barbary  coasts  where  the  sad  captives  sigh, 

From  the  far  Pagan  lands,  for  his  aid  a  voice  came. 
There  the  Priests  of  his  Mission  the  same  banner  raise, 

That  rallies  to  virtue  a  shield  for  us  all, 
They  rescue  from  sin  and  its  measureless  maze, 

Inspired  with  the  spirit  of  Vincent  de  Paul, 

IX. 
But  turn  to  the  Lazar  House  !  Hear  ye  the  groan  ! 

'Tis  the  last  e'er  shall  come  with  that  pestilent  breath  ! 
Abandoned  by  all— in  that  dread  hour  alone — 

The  sufferer  writhes  on  the  hard  couch  of  death  ! 
But  yet  not  alone  ; — for  she  leans  by  his  side 

Who  once  was  the  pride  of  some  ancestral  hall ; 2 
No  longer  the  lustre  of  birth  and  false  pride, 

Have  charms  for  the  daughter  of  Vincent  de  Paul. 

x. 

.She  soothes  the  seared  spirit,  preparing  for  flight, 

To  those  mansions  where  blessedness  ever  shall  rei^n  • 
And  the  sufferer  longs  with  enraptured  delight, 

For  that  moment  which  brings  a  release  from  his  pain. 
He  blesses  the  hand,  that  is  press'd  to  his  brow, 

And  as  slowly  and  measured  the  parting  words  fall, 
His  cold,  quiv'ring  lips  seem  pronouncing  a  vow, 

To  remember  in  heaven  the  child  of  de  Paul. 


2  She  who  once  7vas  the  pride  of  some  ancestral  hall. — "  Chaque  jour, 
depuis  le  commencement  du  siecle  oil  nous  sommes,  des  milliers  de 
creatures  aimers  sortent  des  chateaux  comme  des  chaumieres,  des 
palais  comme  des  ateliers,  pour  offrir  a  Dieu  leur  cceur,  leur  ame,  leur 
corps  virginal,  leur  tendresse  et  leur  vie.  Chaque  jour,  parmi  nous  et 
partout,  des  filles  de  grand  maison  et  de  grand  coeur,  et  d'autres  d'un 
cceur  plus  grand  que  leur  fortune,  se  donnent,  des  le  matin  de  la  vie, 
a  un  ^poux  immortel." — Le  Comte  de  Montalembert's  "  Les  Moines 
d'Occident,"  Tome  v.,  Liv.  xvii.,  chap,  i.,  sect,  vii.,  p.  377. 
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XI. 

Ye  gay  ones  that  move  through  the  circles  of  life, 

Who  know  not  the  misery  round  you  far  spread, 
Abandon  those  revels,  where  pleasures  are  rife, 

And  visit  one  moment  that  couch  of  the  dead : 
Tis  there  you  behold,  how  religion  inspires 

A  love  for  those  scenes,  that  faint  worldlings  appal : 
There  breathes  the  good  sister  her  fervent  desires 

For  the  soul,  that  has  sped  to  her  Vincent  de  Paul. 

XII. 

Then  praise  ye  the  Lord  !  who  hath  called  to  His  choir, 

Whom  He  loved  to  the  end  and  elected  His  own ; 
Such,  as  Juda's  great  minstrel  once  tuned  to  his  lyre, 

Such  hymns  they  re-echo,  before  His  bright  throne. 
With  the  mother  that  gave  a  Redeemer  His  birth, 

With  the  one  that  He  loved,3  with  a  Cephas  and  Saul, 
The  virtues  he  joined  to  his  labours  on  earth, 

Have  their  endless  reward  in  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 


THE  VIRGIN'S  PRAYER. 

i. 
My  Lord,  who  reigns  above, 

Sole  author  of  creation, 
Thou  art  my  light  and  love ; 

My  heartfelt  adoration 
Shall  ever  tend  to  Thee 

With  full  and  willing  fervour, 
Oh  !  cast  a  pitying  look  on  me, 

( "reator  and  Preserver. 


3  With  the  one  that  He  loved. — "  Now  there  was  leaning  on  Jesus' 
bosom  one  of  his  disciples  whom  Jesus  loved." — St.  John  xiii.  23. 
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II. 

When  the  Matin's  early  chime 

Sends  its  daybreak  warning, 
Ushering  with  night's  decline 

The  doubtful  light  of  morning  ; 
Then  on  bended  knees,  my  voice 

With  humble  supplication 
Shall  hail  Thee  as  my  only  choice 

And  cause  of  my  salvation. 

in. 

And  through  the  hours  of  fleeting  day 

My  spirit  yet  untiring 
Shall  wing  its  still  directed  way 

To  Thee  alone  aspiring  ; 
In  all  my  trials,  all  my  toils, 

With  confidence  I'll  call  Thee, 
Thy  grace  the  arch-deceiver  foils 

When  tempting  ills  befall  me. 

IV. 

Thou  art  my  heritage,  my  hope, 

Of  every  good  the  giver, 
To  all  Thy  treasures  freely  ope, 

Yet  most  to  the  believer. 
I  ask  not,  Lord,  for  goods  of  earth, 

Earth's  goods  to  all  are  given 
But  grant  me  those  of  priceless  worth 

That  lead  to  Thee  and  Heaven. 

v. 

My  love  is  not  on  earth ;  for  there 
In  vain  we  hoard  up  treasure, 

Soon  worldly  comforts  disappear 
For  votaries  of  pleasure  ; 
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Thee  have  I  chosen  for  my  part 

And  may  each  fond  emotion, 
That  thrills  a  weak  yet  loving  heart, 

Be  proof  of  warm  devotion. 

VI. 
Oh  !  that  I  could  with  Seraph  fire 

On  Cherub's  spreading  pinions 
Bear  me  away  with  rapt  desire, 

To  seek  Thy  blest  dominions ! , 
No  more  should  earth  my  spirit  bind, 

With  sin  and  trials — never 
Cast  fetters  o'er  the  untrammelled  mind, 

Whose  life  is  light  for  ever. 

VII. 

May  every  thought  that  sways  my  heart 

With  rapture  o'er  me  stealing, 
New  homage  every  hour  impart, 

While  fresh  delights  revealing ; 
And  oh !  when  passion  dares  intrude, 

Escaping  crime  s  avenger, 
Lord,  lead  me  to  the  solitude 

And  shield  me  from  the  danger. 

VIII. 

When  the  sun  seeks  the  distant  west 

With  rays  of  mellowed  splendour, 
Before  my  body  seeks  its  rest 

My  heart  shall  homage  render ; 
And  when  the  dusky  veils  of  night 

The  shaded  skies  encumber, 
May  visions  of  unearthly  light 

Await  my  peaceful  slumber. 
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IX. 

Virgin  of  Virgins  !  oft  to  thee 

My  orisons  repeating, 
Pray  that  my  soul  released  and  free 

Obtain  thy  joyous  greeting. 
Assaults  of  earth  and  sin  once  o'er 

My  frailties  all  forgiven, 
To  reign  with  thee  for  evermore 

Grant,  glorious  Queen  of  Heaven. 

x. 
My  Guardian  Angels  !  ever  lend 

Your  care  and  kind  protection, 
Keep  me  from  snares  that  frequent  tend 

To  error  and  deception  : 
Spirits,  who  with  the  just  rejoice, 

And  hail  the  blessed  sentence, 
For  those  who  hear  the  Shepherd's  voice 

And  manifest  repentance. 

XI. 

My  Lord,  my  Saviour,  Spouse,  and  all 

That  boundless  love  could  make  Thee, 
With  confidence  on  Thee  I'll  call 

To  bliss  eternal  take  me. 
Whatever  miseries  may  surround 

On  earth  Thy  helpless  creature, 
Look  to  Thy  Son's  redemption  crowned, 

Great  Father  and  Creator. 
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CHANGES  OF  THE  YEAR, 
i. 

JANUARY, 

First  January  leads  the  year, 

'Mid  Winter's  agonising  throes, 
O'er  frozen  earth  the  hurtling  air 

Pours  chilling  sleet  and  drifting  snows. 

ii. 
february. 
The  turbid  streams  through  leafless  woods, 

By  wold  and  fell,  on  meads  and  plains, 
In  'roaring  torrents  swell  their  floods, 
While  February  briefly  reigns. 

in. 

MARCH. 

The  fitful  winds  now  surge  and  roll, 
For  March  resounds  the  whistling  gale ; 

Sharp  air  and  storm,  from  pole  to  pole, 
Sweep  dust-clouds,  rain,  or  rattling  hail. 

IV. 
APRIL. 

The  glinting  suns,  with  April's  showers 
Changeful  in  mood,  rich  verdure  bring, 

To  deck  the  vales  and  spread  sweet  flowers, 
Upon  the  lap  of  peaceful  Spring. 

v. 

MAY. 

Her  bridal  robes  and  balmy  gales 
Proclaim  the  feast  of  beauteous  May, 

Nature  the  woods  and  blooming  vales 
Attire  in  livery  fresh  aud  gay. 
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VI. 

JUNE. 

From  leafy  glades  and  thickets  rise 
The  feathered  songsters'  warbling  tune ; 

How  calm  the  air,  how  clear  the  skies, 
Through  lengthened  days  of  sunny  June. 

VII. 
JULY. 

The  herds  and  flocks  from  zenith  blaze 
Seek  covert  'neath  their  high  hedge  folds 

When  bright  July,  with  warm  blue  haze, 
Spreads  dreamy  tints  o'er  hills  and  wolds. 

VIII. 
AUGUST. 

Soon  wave  the  crops  with  bending  ears, 
And  busy  moves  the  reaper  train, 

Her  harvest  songs  brown  August  hears, 
While  fall  her  sheafs  of  ripened  grain. 

IX. 
SEPTEMBER. 

September  brings  the  groaning  wain, 
From  rifled  furrows  stocked  with  loads 

Of  russet  piles,  that  jolt  and  strain 
And  spread  festoons  o'er  rustic  roads. 

x. 

OCTOBER. 

Hoary  October  folds  his  hood, 
Sombre  in  hue,  while  leaves  decay ; 

The  hill-top  bare  and  echoing  wood 
Resound  with  hunting-horn  each  day. 


J 
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XI. 

NOVEMBER. 

Now  comes  November,  bleak  and  chill, 

The  wind  moans  through  the  leafless  trees ; 

How  brown  and  dismal  looks  each  hill, 
Swept  by  the  blighting  northern  breeze. 

XII. 

DECEMBER. 

Last,  dark  and  brief  December  days 
Shroud  mountains  hoar,  while  icy  drear 

The  valleys  hide  from  sunlight  rays — 
"Gloom  brings  and  ends  each  passing  year. 


THEEE  IS  BALM  IN  THE  AIR  OF  OLD  IRELAND. 

WRITTEN   AFTER  RETURNING  FROM   THE   UNITED 
STATER   TN    1853. 

I. 

There  is  balm  in  the  air  of  our  Island, 

With  incense  the  breath  of  each  breeze 
Sweeps  freshly  o'er  valley  and  highland 

Through  her  green  meadows,  pastures,  and  trees. 
What  joy  feels  the  exile  returning 

To  the  land  that  hath  haunted  his  dreams, 
His  full  heart  with  love  ever  burning 

To  meet  with  dear  friends  and  old  scenes. 

ii. 
When  her  shores  looming  high  o'er  the  ocean 

First  break  on  his  sight  from  the  wave 
His  soul  swells  with  earnest  emotion 

To  find  there  a  home  and  a  grave. 
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Loved  land  of  the  saints  and  the  sages, 
Thy  heroes  of  shadowy  years 

Even  yet  live  in  History's  pages, 
To  lighten  thy  gloom  and  thy  tears. 

in. 
The  sons  of  old  Ireland,  though  lowly 

And  long  in  the  land  of  their  love, 
Had  bowed  to  a  bondage  unholy 

By  tyrants  and  conquerors  wove, 
Still  oft  when  the  tocsin  of  danger 

For  country  and  liberty  pealed, 
Right  nobly  avenged  on  the  stranger 

Those  wrongs  which  his  action  revealed. 

IV. 
Yet,  frail  was  their  bond  of  alliance, 

As  bootless  their  contest  and  might, 
Foul  discord  dissolved  that  reliance 

For  freemen  the  safeguard  of  right. 
But,  trust  in  a  God  watching  o'er  us, 

And  courage  to  fight  for  our  home, 
The  present  and  future  before  us 

Give  promise  of  triumphs  to  come. 

v. 
Like  Erin's  own  crystalline  waters 

Eevealing  the  pearls  below, 
Are  the  eyes  of  her  true-hearted  daughters 

Not  fairer  than  purer  they  glow. 
Health-hues  mantling  over  each  feature 

So  beauteous  and  changeful  and  bright 
Proclaim  the  best  moulding  of  nature 

Hath  mirrored  their  charms  in  light. 
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VI. 

Their  cheeks,  freshly  tinted  and  blooming 

With  blush  like  the  young  rose's  blow, 
Contrast  with  a  whiteness  assuming 

Its  virginal  type  from  the  snow. 
Yet  frail  and  to  fade  are  all  traces 

Of  sense  ;  but,  when  pure  is  the  mind 
Every  feeling  of  soul  moves  and  graces 

Woman  true  to  her  kindred  and  kind. 

VII. 

Fair  land,  most  beloved  and  endearing 

Above  every  region  or  clime, 
Where  friendships  revived  are  so  cheering 

And  wake  the  lost  joys  of  our  prime. 
Though  we  fail  even  here  to  recover 

Many  social  delights  of  the  past, 
We  can  prize  what  remain,  and  discover 

Affections  still  destined  to  last. 


LOUGH  CORRIB. 

LINES   WRITTEN    ON    THE    OCCASION    OF    A   VISIT,    IN 
AUGUST,  1860. 

Renowned  in  song  and  story,  by  thy  shore 
Lough  Orbsen  x  let  me  gaze  in  rapture  o'er 
Thy  glistening  waves  that  roll  in  crested  pride 
Like  boundless  ocean's  stretching  grand  and  wide  ; 

1  Lough  Orbsen. — This  was  the  ancient  name  given  to  Corrib,  and  it 
is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Danaan  navigator,  Orbsen  Mac 
Alloid,  also  known  as  Mananan  Mac  Lir,  from  whom  the  Isle  of  Man 
is  designated.  Tradition  has  it,  that  he  was  slain  in  a  battle  fought  on 
the  western  margin  of  this  lake,  by  Ullin,  grandson  to  Nuadh  of  the 
Silver  Hand,  the  Danaan  King  of  Ireland.  Hence,  the  district  was 
called  Magh-Uillin,  the  plain  of  Ullin,  and  now  it  is  known  as  Moy- 

U 
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Seek  we  in  vain  the  secrets  of  their  force, 

Whence  drawn  and  speeding  from  their  latent  source, 

Outward  and  onward  tranquil  'neath  the  rays 

Of  sunbeams  glittering  through  the  summer  days. 

While  breezes  gather  from  each  distant  hill, 

Thy  surging  billows  change,  and  restless  still 

'Mid  lights  and  shades  their  measured  course  prolong, 

To  those  hoarse  carols  of  the  aerial  song. 

Mask's  waters  disembogued,2  with  ceaseless  flow, 
Through  dark  and  caverned  depths  resound  below, 
And  wildly  rush  in  tunnelled  chasms  along, 
Sweeping  their  eddies  round  the  glebe  of  Cong,3 
Bursting  to  light  again  in  tumult  hoarse, 
And  surging  o awards  with  convulsive  course. 
Beside  those  sheltering,  woodland  slopes,  that  spread 
Their  grateful  verdant  crowns  o'er  Corrib's  head, 


cullen.  A  great  stone,  about  six  miles  from  the  town  of  Galway,  is 
thought  to  have  marked  the  site  of  that  battle.  See  "  Chorographical 
Description  of  West  or  H-Iar  Connaught,"  written  A.D.  1684,  by 
Roderic  O'Flaherty,  Esq.,  Author  of  the  "Ogygia,"  edited  from  a 
MS.  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  with  Notes  and  Illus- 
trations, by  James  Hardiman,  M.R.I. A.,  p.  55,  Dublin,  1846,  4to. 

2  Mask's  -waters  disembogued. — The  subterranean  river,  which  dis- 
charges the  waters  of  Lough  Mask  into  those  of  Lough  Corrib,  is 
accessible  through  a  large  opening  in  the  lime-stone  rocks  near  Cong, 
and  the  tourist  can  readily  descend  to  the  margin  of  a  rapid  torrent, 
broken  in  its  course  by  projecting  boulders,  and  presenting  weird 
scenes  in  the  dark  recesses,  when  these  are  lighted  up  with  blazing 
faggots  by  the  local  guides. 

3  The  glebe  of  Cong. — Near  this  poor  village  are  the  interesting  ruins 
of  an  Augustinian  Monastery,  founded  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
erected  on  the  site  of  a  still  older  religious  establishment  belonging  to 
St.  Fechin,  who  lived  in  the  seventh  century,  and  who  died  of  the 
Buidhe  Chonnaile,  or  Yellow  Plague  that  desolated  Ireland,  A.D.  664. 
His  feast  is  held  on  the  20th  of  January.  Cong  was  originally  a  bish- 
opric, and  so  recognised  by  the  Synod  held  at  Rath-Bresail — thought 
to  have  been  in  Leix — A.D.  1118  ;  but,  soon  afterwards,  it  was  annexed 
to  the  adjacent  Annaghdown,  another  ancient  see.  Finally,  both 
were  incorporated  in  the  Diocese  of  Tuam. 
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Till  flowing  wide,  Benlevagh's  heights4  beneath 
Reflect  their  purpled  tints  and  blossomed  heath, 
Reversed  in  waving  shapes,  that  flash  and  fade, 
As  the  swift  current  clears  from  out  his  shade. 

Soon  far  and  broad  extended  flows  the  tide 
To  gather  streams,  that  pour  on  either  side, 
And  freshly  swell  its  torrent  with  the  rills 
That  drain  their  living  waters  from  the  hills, 
And  still  more  distant  lakes  which  overflow 
Filling  the  mountain  channels  deep  below ; 
-  As  if  an  Ard-Righ  claiming  sway  and  power 
Had  summoned  clans  at  some  momentous  hour, 
To  raise  their  pointed  spears  and  covering  shields 
For  valiant  deeds  on  coming  battle  fields, 
The  joyous  ranks  converge  and  speed  to  boast 
Their  pride  of  strength  within  the  conquering  host. 

How  beauteous  are  the  scenes  that  deck  each  shore, 
From  pictured  headlands  bold  and  bristling  o'er ; 
Grey  Aughnanure,5  the  O'Flaherty's  grim  keep, 
Frowns  on  the  bright  expanse  of  Corrib's  deep, 

4  Benlevagh's  heights. — This  mountain,  rising  to  an  altitude  of  1,370 
feet,  occupies  a  considerable  and  conspicuous  part  of  that  broad 
isthmus  between  Loughs  Mask  and  Corrib.  It  extends  through  the 
barony  of  Ross,  County  of  Galway. 

6  Grey  Aughnanure. — This  tall  castle,  in  the  parish  of  Kilcummin, 
barony  of  Moycullen,  was  built  originally  by  the  Ue  Burgos,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  to  keep  the  O'Flahertys  of  West 
Connaught  in  subjection  ;  but,  before  the  close  of  that  age,  the  latter 
sept  became  masters  of  that  whole  tract  of  country,  extending  from 
the  western  banks  of  Lough  Corrib  to  the  Atlantic  shores.  In  the 
reign  cf  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  celebrated  Murrogh  na  d-tuadh,  or 
"  Murrough  of  the  battle-axes,"  was  appointed  by  her  as  chieftain  or 
head  of  all  the  O'Flahertys,  A.o.  1569,  although  he  was  not  of  the  senior 
branch.  At  this  time,  the  descendants  of  Donell  O'Flaherty  held  the 
strong  fortress  of  Aughnanure,  and  being  disaffected  to  the  State, 
having  joined  the  Mac  an  Iarlas,  sons  of  the  Earl  of  Clanrickard,  then 
in   rebellion  ;    in  conjunction  with  the   President  of  Connaught,  who 
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That  winds  around  its  wave-encompassed  isles 
Crowned  with  their  tangled  trees  and  ruined  piles. 
While  westward  tend  projecting  knolls  and  peaks 
Receding  still  to  meet  the  mountain  reeks,6 
Robed  in  their  deeper  tinge  of  violet-blue 
Where  cloudless  skies  extend  and  bound  our  view. 

There  Inchagoill 7  beside  its  ancient  fane 
Preserves  the  stranger's  tomb  and  notes  his  name, 
Graved  on  the  surface  of  its  monolith, 
The  Celtic  scores  are  rude  but  deeply  set. 


brought  forces  and  cannon,  Morogh  took  possession,  and  afterwards 
re-fitted  it  as  the  principal  residence  for  himself  and  his  descendants. 
He  was  guilty  of  many  oppressive  acts  against  the  subordinate  chiefs  ; 
but,  finally,  goaded  by  the  plunderings  and  massacres  of  Sir  Richard 
Bingham  within  his  territories,  he  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against 
the  Queen.  Afterwards,  he  submitted,  and  on  conditions  of  future 
service  was  restored  to  his  possessions.  However,  having  surrendered 
the  title  of  chieftain,  he  lost  whatever  influence  he  formerly  possessed 
over  the  native  clans.  He  died,  A. d.  1593.  There  is  a  good  engraving 
of  Aughnanure  Castle,  from  a  drawing  of  Dr.  George  Petrie,  and  an 
interesting  description,  in  the  "  Irish  Penny  Journal"  of  1840,  Vol.  i., 
No.  i. 

6  The  mountain  reeks. — The  Connemara  range  of  mountains  presents 
a  singularly  fine  prospect  from  the  shores  of  Lough  Corrib. 

7  There  Inchagoill. — This  small  Island,  containing  about  80  acres, 
lies  out  in  the  open  Lough,  about  midway  between  Cong  and  Oughter- 
ard.  It  is  called  by  Roderic  O'Flaherty  and  others  Inis-an-Ghoill- 
Craibhthigh,  interpreted  "  Island  of  the  devout  Foreigner."  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  Lugnat  or  Lugnaed,  son  of  Liemania,  sister  to 
St.  Patrick.  There  he  is  thought  to  have  spent  his  life  in  retirement  and 
contemplation.  A  small  pillar  stone,  near  a  very  ancient  church,  called 
Teampull  Phadrig,  bears  the  inscription  Lie  Lugnaedon  Macc 
Linen ueh,  in  old  characters.  This  has  been  read  by  Dr.  George 
Petrie,  as  "The  stone  of  Lugnaed  the  son  of  Limenueh,"  while  it  has 
been  supposed  as  referable  to  St.  Patrick's  nephew,  and  as  affording 
confirmation  of  the  historical  tradition,  that  the  Irish  Apostle  built 
there  a  church  for  Lugnaed,  Lugna,  or  Loona,  as  the  name  is  written 
in  several  old  authorities,  and  preserved  in  other  local  etymologies. 
See  "  The  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Ireland,  Anterior  to  the 
Anglo-Norman  Invasion,"  Part  ii.,  Sec.  iii.,  subsect.  i.,  pp.  163  to  168. 
However,  it  must  be  observed,  that  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes  has  read  the 
inscription  already  alluded  to  as  Lie  Lugu^don  Macci  Menueh, 
translated   "  The   stone  of  Lugused,  the  son   of  Menueh,"   and  this, 
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Nor  far  removed,  thos6  clustered  pillars  stand 
Whence  spring  concentric  arch  and  chevron  band, 
With  corbel  heads  in  carvings  strange  and  quaint 
On  that  old  temple  8  of  the  patron  saint. 
But  lone  and  long  neglected,  few  are  found 
To  seek  those  shrines  on  consecrated  ground. 

Famed  Inchiquin,9"St.  Brendan's  chosen  seat10 
For  solitary  life  and  calm  retreat, 
Rising  in  vesture  fair  of  emerald  green, 
Its  crest  above  th'  encircling  waters  seen, 

indeed,  seems  most  conformable  to  the  engraving  on  the  stone,  as  repre- 
sented in  Dr.  Petrie's  work.  See  the  version  of  SAn<yp  ChopmAIC, 
or  Cormac's  Glossary,  p.  101,  Calcutta,  1868,  4to. 

*  That  old  temple — The  beautiful  old  structure  called  Teampull  na 
Neave,  or  "Church  of  the  Saint" — his  name  now  unknown — adjoins 
the  former  towards  the  south-east,  and  besides  its  higher  style  of 
decoration,  it  is  much  larger  in  proportions.  The  masonry  is  Cyclopean, 
while  the  quoins  and  several  other  stones  were  carefully  dressed.  The 
recessed  doorway  and  its  mouldings  are  singularly  beautiful,  and  still 
in  excellent  preservation.  See  the  illustration  given  in  Sir  William 
Wilde's  "Lough  Corrib,  its  Shores  and  Islands:  with  Notices  of 
Lough  Mask,"  chap.  vi.  p.  143. 

9  Famed  Inchiquin. — This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
Lough  Corrib  Islands,  and  formerly  so  celebrated,  that  the  entire  lake 
was  sometimes  called  In^e  V11  Clunrm  from  it.  St.  Meldan,  who 
founded  a  monastery  there  in  the  sixth  century,  was  descended  from 
Conn  Cedchathach,  or  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  Monarch  of 
Ireland  in  the  second  century.  His  descendants  were  called  the 
Ilui  Cuinn  ;  so  that  from  St.  Meldan  and  his  kinsmen,  the  Island  is 
said  to  have  taken  the  name  Inis  mac  Hua  Cuinn,  or  "Island  of 
Conn's  descendants." 

'"  St.  Brendan's  chosen  seat. — Of  the  ten  distinct  Brenainns  or  Bren- 
dans,  noted  at  different  days  in  our  Irish  Calendars,  it  seems  very 
difficult  to  determine  the  identity  of  the  present  saint.  However,  by 
most  of  our  ecclesiastical  writers,  to  Saint  Brendan,  Bishop  of  Clonfert, 
has  been  ascribed  the  erection  of  a  hermitage  on  this  Island,  after  he 
retired  from  that  See,  at  some  period  in  the  sixth  century.  He  has 
been  represented  as  the  son  of  Finding  or  Finlog,  and  as  belonging  to 
the  family  of  Hua  Alta,  of  Ciarriage  Luachra,  in  the  present  County  of 
Kerry.  1 1  is  festival  occurs  on  the  16th  of  May,  in  our  Irish  Calendars. 
He  is  stated,  also,  to  have  been  identical  with  the  celebrated  St.  Bren- 
dan the  Navigator.  See  Archbishop  Ussher's  "  Britannicarum  Ecclesi- 
arum  Antiquitates,"  Cap.  xvii.,  p.  494. 
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Was  sought  by  Meldan, u  as  a  site  removed 
From  all  on  earth  he  left  or  early  loved, 
To  teach  his  monks  their  rounds  of  prayer  and  praise 
And  spend  in  hourly  labours  useful  days. 

Once  seeking  refuge  12  from  his  vengeful  ire, 
The  gentle  Gelgeis  fled  her  Pagan  sire 
And  with  her  loving  husband  Fintan  found 
Protection  here  on  Sanctuary  ground  ; 


11  Sought  by  Meldan.— It  has  been  supposed,  that  St.  Meldan  was  a 
disciple  of  St.  Brendan  in  this  Island,  in  which  he  afterwards  led  a 
religious  life,  together  with  some  of  his  relatives  belonging  to  the  Hua 
Cuinn  family.  Father  John  Colgan  states,  that  he  flourished  there 
before  a.d.  5S0,  and  that  he  died  before  the  year  626.  His  festival  is 
celebrated  on  the  7th  of  February,  according  to  the  Irish  Calendars. 
See  "Acta  Sanctorum  Hibernise."  Die  vii.  Februarii,  De  S.  Meldano 
Episcopo  et  Confessore,  Ex  Variis,  pp.  269  to  271. 

12  Once  seeking  refuge.—  A   romantic   story  is   told   regarding   the 
marriage  of  both,  who  were  parents  of  St.  Fursey.     Fintan,  his  father, 
a  highly  accomplished  prince,  being  the  son  of  Finlog,  a  King  of  South 
Munster  ;  and  his  mother,  Gelgeis,  being  the  daughter  to  Adh-fin,  or 
Hugh  the  White,  Prince  of  Hy-Briun,  in  Connaught.      However,  this 
alliance  greatly  incensed  the  latter,  and  both  were  obliged  to  fly  for 
protection  to  St.  Brendan,  who  was  related  to  them.     Taking  com- 
passion on  their  sufferings  and  distress,  the  Venerable  Brendan  received 
Fintan  and  his  wife  in  a  cell,  appropriated  for  the  accommodation  of 
guests.     He  also  treated  them  to  various  delicate  viands,  although  they 
would  have  been  content  with  plainer  food.     On  the  night  succeeding, 
when  his  guests  had  retired  to  rest,  a  wonderful  and  heavenly  bright- 
ness surrounded  the  house  in  which  they  slept.     The  procurator  of  St. 
Brendan's  hospice,  who  observed  it,  thought  the  whole  dwelling  had 
been  set  on  fire.     Being  affrighted  at  such  portent,  and  with  a  mind 
greatly  excited,  he  arose  speedily  and  hastened,  out  of  breath,  to  the 
holy  Bishop.     He  found  Brendan  engaged  at   those  prayers,  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  recite,  during  the  lone  hours  of  midnight.     Know- 
ing that  the  protection  of  Heaven  was  over  his  guests,  the  Superior 
called  together  his  most  religious  clerics  and  monks.      In  silence  he 
brought   them    to   observe    that   extraordinary   brightness  about   the 
hospice.     Then,  making  a  sign  of  the  Cross  over  the  cell  where  his 
guests    slept,    Brendan    returned    and   resumed    his   usual   devotions. 
Sometime    afterwards,    Gelgeis    brought    forth    her    illustrious    son. 
From  Bishop  Brendan,  he  received  the  sacrament  of  regeneration,  in 
the   name   of  the  Three    Persons   of  the   most   holy   and   undivided 
Trinity. 
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Within  the  hospitable  guest-house  free 
To  live  and  imitate  those  lives  they  see ; 
By  Brendan  welcomed,  by  his  brethren  cared, 
For  graces  greater  still  in  Heaven  prepared. 

And  there  the  noble  Fursey  13  born  and  nursed 
Eeceived  those  gifts  and  inspirations  first, 
Which  warmed  his  thoughts  to  dwell  on  heavenly  themes, 
His  mind  to  soar  beyond  the  spells  of  dreams. 


13  The  noble  Fursey. — The  celebrated  St.  Fursey  was  born  in  the 
sixth  century,  but  the  date  cannot  be  ascertained  with  accuracy. 
Although  his  life  had  been  written  not  long  after  his  death,  and  al- 
though numerous  manuscript  Acts  of  the  Saint  have  been  preserved,  in 
nearly  all  the  great  public  Libraries  of  Europe ;  still,  for  want  of 
comparison  and  investigation,  the  most  ancient  or  authentic  Codex 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  although  most  probably  it  or  an  exact 
copy  still  exists  within  these  Islands.  In  like  manner,  manuscript 
copies  of  the  Latin  "Visio  Sancti  Fursa;i"  are  very  numerous.  For 
want  of  critical  examination,  the  early  history  of  the  Saint  is  involved 
and  obscure,  owing  to  a  variety  of  circumstances.  Notwithstanding 
the  mediaeval  Legend  of  his  having  been  born  in  Inchiquin  Island,  the 
province  of  Munster  is  stated  to  have  his  patria  in  most  of  his  Acts. 
Another  account  has  it,  that  having  been  born  in  Connaught,  his 
parents  left  it  for  Munster,  when  he  was  but  a  child.  There  he  is  said 
to  have  been  duly  instructed  in  religious  matters.  Arrived  at  a  certain 
age,  having  made  great  progress  in  piety  and  learning,  Fursey  left  his 
parents  for  a  more  distant  part  of  Ireland,  to  acquire  still  greater  per- 
fection. Then  it  has  been  supposed  he  lived  for  some  time  under  the 
direction  of  St.  Brendan  and  of  St.  Meldan,  in  Inchiquin,  on  Lough 
Orbsen.  Afterwards,  he  founded  an  independent  religious  establish- 
ment, at  a  place  called  Rathmat  or  Rathmuighe,  not  far  removed,  and 
by  many  thought  to  be  identical  with  Kilfursa,  or  Killursa,  which  has 
derived  its  denomination  from  him,  and  which  lies  eastwards  on  the 
mainland.  There  his  most  celebrated  visions  are  said  to  have  occurred. 
Our  Saint  distinguished  himself  as  a  most  eloquent  preacher ;  his 
sermons  always  attracted  large  congregations,  and  were  the  subject 
of  general  admiration  among  the  people.  But,  these  marks  of  popular 
consideration  called  forth  the  calumnies  and  persecution  of  persons, 
who  had  been  formerly  his  enemies.  He  is  said  to  have  resigned  the 
administration  of  his  monastery,  and  to  have  spent  ten  or  twelve  years 
in  preaching  throughout  Ireland.  To  avoid  all  cause  of  quarrel,  Fursey 
took  the  resolution  of  leaving  his  native  country,  and  in  company  with 
his  two  brothers,  Foilan  and  Ultan,  he  embarked  for  the  shores  of 
East  Anglia.  At  this  time,  Sigebert  was  King  of  that  portion  of 
Britain,  and  from  him  the  Saint  received  a  hospitable  reception.     The 
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Long  had  be  learned  to  serve,  and  humbly  seek 
Those  lessons  taught  a  spirit  rapt  and  meek, 
Ere  Heaven  revealed  its  secrets  to  his  sight 
When  borne  by  angels  'mid  supernal  light, 


King  granted  him  a  tract  of  land,  whereon  to  found  a  monastery.  The 
site  of  this  building  was  Burgh-castle,  in  the  present  shire  of  Suffolk  ; 
it  was  formerly  named  Cnobhersberg.  The  monastery,  surrounded  by 
woods,  overlooked  the  sea,  and  it  was  erected  within  the  enclosure  of 
a  castle.  It  was  afterwards  much  enriched  by  King  Anna,  and  by  the 
nobility  of  that  province.  There  Fursey  employed  himself  in  preaching 
and  missionary  duties.  He  brought  many  unbelievers  to  embrace  the 
true  faith  ;  effecting,  likewise,  the  real  conversion  of  many  nominal 
Christians.  He  continued  also  his  vvatchings  and  prayers  ;  but,  wishing 
to  devote  himself  altogether  to  heavenly  contemplation,  he  resigned  the 
charge  of  the  monastery  and  of  his  missions  to  his  brother  Fullan  and  to 
the  Priests  Gobban  and  Dichul.  In  company  with  his  brother  Ultan, 
he  lived  the  life  of  an  anchorite,  during  a  whole  year,  which  they 
passed  in  labour,  prayer,  and .  fasting.  He  continued  this  mode  of 
life,  until  the  time  of  the  expedition,  directed  by  Penda,  King  of 
Mercia,  against  the  East  Angles,  when  the  army  of  the  latter  was 
defeated,  with  the  loss  of  the  Kings  Ecgric  and  Sigebert,  who  were 
slain.  These  disorders  induced  him  to  leave  England.  When  Fursey 
embarked  for  France,  his  first  design  was  to  visit  Rome.  While 
passing  through  Ponthieu,  in  Picardy,  he  restored  to  life  the  son  of 
Governor  Haimoin  ;  and,  in  gratitude  for  this  favour,  the  latter  offered 
him  the  village  and  lands  of  Mesieres  sur  Authie,  to  found  there  an 
establishment.  Full,  however,  of  his  purpose,  this  offer  was  refused  ; 
but,  on  his  way  towards  Italy,  Erchinoald,  Mayor  of  the  palace  of 
King  Clovis  II. — then  a  minor— conducted  him  to  his  castle  of  Peronne 
sur  Somme,  where  he  wished  the  Saint  to  baptize  his  son.  Fursey 
abandoned  the  idea  of  his  journey  to  Rome,  and  was  induced  by  Erchi- 
noald to  build  the  Monastery  of  Latiniacum,  or  Lagny,  six  leagues  north 
of  Paris,  and  on  a  piece  of  ground  which  belonged  to  him.  This  house 
was  founded  in  644,  and  it  became,  in  a  short  time,  noted  throughout 
France,  for  the  fervour  of  its  inmates,  and  for  the  excellence  of  their 
rules  and  discipline.  St.  Fursey  often  enjoyed  the  society  of  his 
munificent  patron,  and  he  was  obliged,  also,  to  visit  occasionally  the 
pious  Queen  Batilde,  who  became  a  religious  at  Chelles,  which  was 
not  far  distant  from  his  monastery.  The  brothers  of  St.  Fursey  were 
yet  in  England,  and  he  resolved  to  pay  them  a  visit ;  more  for  the 
purpose  of  contributing  to  the  good,  which  they  had  effected  in  the 
field  of  his  former  labours,  than  from  any  desire  of  ministering  to  his 
own  gratification.  On  his  way  thither,  he  was  arrested  by  sickness  at 
the  village  of  Mesieres,  and  after  an  illness  of  some  days,  he  died  there, 
in  the  year  648,  650,  652,  or  653,  as  variously  stated,  and  as  generally 
believed,  on  the  16th  day  of  January,  the  anniversary  for  his  com- 
memoration in  the  offices  of  the  Church. 
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Glorious  those  visions  14  open  on  his  view, 
While  changing  oft  the  scenes  sublimer  grew ; 15 
Restored  to  earth,  and  human  sense,  he  gave 
A  forecast  of  those  worlds  beyond  the  grave ; 


14  Glorious  those  visions. — The  Visions  of  St.  Fursey  are  highly 
imaginative,  as  they  have  come  down  to  us  in  narrative,  and  from  a 
period  soon  after  his  death.  A  great  number  of  fervent  disciples  lived 
under  his  rule,  and  while  in  his  monastery,  a  dangerous  malady  at- 
tacked him.  He  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity  of  weakness 
and  suffering.  During  this  sickness,  as  the  Venerable  Bede  quotes  the 
ancient  Book  of  his  Life  for  authority,  and  relates  in  his  History,  the 
Saint  fell  into  a  trance,  which  continued  the  whole  night,  when  he 
seemed  to  be  translated  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  admitted  to  the 
company  of  the  angels,  whose  praises  of  the  Almighty  were  heard  by 
him.  He-  afterwards  declared,  that  he  then  heard  the  following  sen- 
tences pronounced: — "From  one  virtue  to  another  Saints  shall  ad- 
vance/' and  "  The  Lord  of  Lords  shall  be  seen  in  Sion."  Three  days 
after  this  vision,  he  was  favoured  with  another,  or  rather  a  succession 
of  visions  ;  for,  we  are  told,  that  he  beheld  more  exalted  manifestations 
of  beatitude  among  the  Saints  of  God  than  on  the  former  occasion.  He 
was  opposed  by  legions  of  wicked  spirits,  on  his  admission  to  the 
Heavenly  Court,  but,  protected  by  angels  against  all  their  endeavours. 
See  "  Historia  Ecclesiastica  Gentis  Anglorum,"  Lib.  iii.,  Cap.  xix. 

'■'  The  scenes  sublimer  grew. — "When  those  angelic  spirits,  who  had 
charge  of  St.  Fursey,  raised  him  to  a  great  distance  above  the  world, 
they  carried  him  through  regions  of  space  to  behold  the  mysteries  of 
Purgatory,  Hell  and  Heaven.  They  ordered  him  to  look  down  from 
his  elevation.  In  compliance  with  their  desire,  Fursey  beheld  a  dark 
valley  underneath,  and  four  distinct  tires  in  the  air,  somewhat  separated 
from  each  other.  In  reply  to  the  inquiry  he  made  from  the  angels,  the 
Saint  was  told,  that  one  of  these  was  the  Fire  of  Falsehood,  representing 
our  omissions,  when  we  do  not  fulfil  our  baptismal  engagements,  by 
the  renunciation  of  the  devil  and  his  works.  The  second  was  that  of 
Covetousness,  by  which  we  prefer  earthly  to  heavenly  treasures.  The 
third  was  the  Fire  of  Discord,  to  indicate  when  we  are  not  careful 
to  avoid  needless  offence  towards  our  neighbours.  The  fourth  was 
that  of  Iniquity,  or  of  the  unjust  oppression  and  robbery  of  the  poor. 
These  flames  were  to  kindle  and  to  consume  the  world,  according  to  the 
prediction  of  the  angels.  The  flames  were  afterwards  seen  to  approach 
and  unite,  until  an  immense  conflagration  burst  forth,  spreading  far  and 
wide.  The  saint  was  alarmed  on  its  approach,  but  he  was  quieted  by  the 
angel,  who  said  : — "  As  you  did  not  kindle  this  fire,  it  shall  not  burn 
you  ;  for  this  terrible  fire  tries  every  man,  according  to  the  merit  or 
demerit  of  his  actions  ;  and,  as  each  man  burns  with  concupiscence  in 
the  body  when  living,  so  shall  he  when  dead,  suffer  in  the  flames,  in 
proportion  as  bis  iniquities  have  deserved."      After  this  explanation, 
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That  Revelation  filling  ravished  ears, 
His  pious  brethren  moved  to  joyous  tears. 
Recorded  soon,  the  wond'rous  topic  reigns 
Immortal  still  in  Dante's  thrilling  strains.10 

Where  rise  those  vestiges  so  lone  and  hoar 
Close  by  the  water  lines  that  mark  the  shore, 
To  time's  last  beat  shall  Enachdune 17  proclaim 
Its  common  ties  with  wandering  Brendan's  fame.18 

one  of  the  angels  went  before,  and  made  a  passage  through  the  flames  ; 
while  the  others  flying — one  on  either  side — defended  him  from  all 
danger.  Many  unhappy  spirits  were  seen  in  the  fire  through  which 
they  passed  ;  and  then  the  glorious  vision  of  the  heavenly  choirs  broke 
upon  his  view.  Among  the  blessed  were  seen  holy  men  of  the  Saint's 
own  age  and  nation.  With  these  he  conversed,  and  learned  many 
salutary  lessons,  which  concerned  himself  and  others.  It  is  said,  that 
Beoan  and  Meldan,  whom  he  saw  in  his  vision,  belonged  to  that 
province  in  which  he  was  born.  This  statement  furnishes  the  strongest 
proof,  that  St.  Fursey  was  a  native  of  Connaught.  After  passing 
through  the  fire  in  a  like  manner  as  before,  he  was  restored  to  his 
former  state.  This  revelation  and  other  visions  he  would  relate  with 
great  reserve,  and  only  through  a  motive  of  edifying  and  imparting 
instruction  to  others.  Venerable  Bede  tells  us,  that  an  ancient  brother 
of  his  monastery,  and  living  at  the  time  when  his  History  was  written, 
had  been  wont  to  declare,  that  a  very  sincere  and  religious  man  in- 
formed him,  how  he  saw  Fursey  himself  in  the  province  of  the  East 
Angles,  and  heard  those  visions  from  his  own  mouth.  Though  it 
was  a  cold  and  frosty  winter  time,  when  the  man  relating  them  was 
sitting  in  a  thin  garment  ;  yet,  as  if  it  had  been  mid-summer,  he  per- 
spired, either  through  awe  or  fervency  of  soul,  because  of  the  miraculous 
nature  of  such  a  revelation. 

16  In  Dante's  thrillhig  strains. — The  plan  and  conception  of  Dante 
Allighieri's  sublime  and  celebrated  poem  La  Divina  Commedia  has 
been  taken  from  the  Visio  Sancti  Fursiri ;  but,  most  of  the  incidents 
and  allegories  introduced  are  of  a  truly  original  cast,  and  nobly  painted, 
in  a  style  of  poetic  imagery  and  rhythm,  worthy  of  the  incomparable 
Florentine  genius. 

17  EnacJidnne. — About  twelve  miles  from  Galway  town,  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Lough  Corrib  are  the  ruins  of  Annaghdown — the 
modern  name — where  St.  Brendan  of  Clonfert  built  a  nunnery  for  his 
sister  St.  Briga,  and  thither  "he  is  said  to  have  retired,  towards  the  close 
of  his  life.  He  died  there  in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  his  age.  See 
Rev.  Dr.  Lanigan's  "  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ireland,"  Vol.  ii.,  Chap, 
x.,  sect,  vii.,  p.  30.  Afterwards,  it  became  an  episcopal  see,  and 
several  of  its  Bishops  are  mentioned  in  the  Irish  Annals, 

18  Wandering  Brendan's  fame. — The   renowned    St.  Brendan   the 
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He  musing  long  on  worlds  beyond  the  wave, 
And  ardent  yearning  human  souls  to  save — 
Yet  still  unknown — he  chose  a  faithful  crew  ; 
Trusting  in  God,  with  courage  tried  and  true, 


Navigator  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  Kerry,  about  the  year  484,  his 
birth  having  been  predicted  by  St.  Patrick,  the  great  Irish  Apostle. 
His  father  was  named  Finlug  or  Finlog,  of  the  Hua  Alta  family  and 
of  Ciar's  race.  Brendan  is  stated  to  have  been  fostered  by  St.  Ita  and 
to  have  been  educated  by  Bishop  Ere.  Afterwards,  he  established  a 
monastery,  according  to  the  Kerry  traditions,  near  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  under  that  famous  mountain,  which  still  bears  his  name.  A  great 
number  of  disciples  flocked  thither,  to  place  themselves  under  his 
monastic  Rule.  While  there,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  finding 
the  traditional  Paradise,  believed  to  have  been  far  out  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  ;  and,  accordingly,  having  built  a  vessel  near  the  sea- 
shore, and  having  taken  on  board  a  select  number  of  his  monks,  they 
set  sail  towards  the  west.  After  the  lapse  of  forty  days,  they  discovered 
land.  For  seven  Easters,  they  are  said  to  have  cruised  in  those 
distant  seas,  having  many  extraordinary  adventures  ;  but,  after  that 
period  had  elapsed,  they  were  warned  by  an  angel  to  return.  They 
arrived  safely  in  Ireland,  and  soon  the  story  of  their  wonderful  voyage  was 
reported  through  the  monastic  houses,  and  over  the  whole  country, 
until  it  spread  to  more  remote  regions.  It  is  generally  supposed,  that 
after  his  return,  Brendan  founded  a  monastery  at  Ardfert,  and  that 
subsequently,  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Brittany,  in  France.  Thence 
he  returned  to  Ireland,  and  selected  the  site  for  a  religious  establish- 
ment at  Clonfert.  This  monastery  was  situated  in  southern  Con- 
naught,  at  a  bend  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Shannon.  In  St.  Brendan's 
time,  it  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop's  see,  and  so  it  still  continues. 
The  Rule  of  St.  Brendan  was  observed  by  his  successors  for  many 
centuries  after  his  death.  Whether  St.  Brendan  became  a  Bishop  or 
not  has  been  disputed  ;  but,  in  all  his  early  Acts,  he  is  only  called 
Abbot.  At  a  late  period  of  his  life,  in  company  with  Saints  Comgell 
Mocu-Arid,  Cainnech  Mocu-Dalon,  and  Cormac  Ua  Liathain,  St. 
Brendan  Mocu-Alti  visited  St.  Columba,  Abbot  of  Iona,  then  in  the 
Island  of  Ilymba,  off  the  western  coast  of  Scotland.  While  in  the 
Hebrides  it  seems  most  probable,  the  story  of  his  voyage  must  have 
been  related  to  St.  Columba  and  to  his  monks  ;  while  it  made  such  an 
impression  on  his  fellow  visitor  Cormac  Ua  Liethain,  that  he  left  in  a 
light  sea-boat  his  monastery  from  En  is  in  Mayo  for  a  cruise  in  quest  of 
the  Promised  Land.  He  made  several  vain  efforts,  and  he  was  absent 
for  days  in  succession  on  dangerous  expeditions,  but  he  was  always 
obliged  to  return,  owing  to  the  storms  and  difficulties  he  encountered. 
Moreover,  St.  Baithen,  the  disciple  and  successor  of  St.  Columba,  at 
Iona,  sailed  out  to  seek  the  mysterious  Land  of  Brendan  in  the  great 
Ocean,  where  having  seen  great  monsters  of  the  deep,  he  was  obliged  in 
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Their  bark  departs,  and  tempts  the  vasty  deep, 
Through  storms  and  calms  its  onward  course  to  keep  ; 
Now  crowding  sails,  now  labouring  at  their  oars, 
They  reach  with  joyous  rapture  distant  shores ; 19 


like  manner  to  return  unsuccessful  in  the  object  of  his  exploration. 
See  Rev.  Dr.  Reeves'  Adamnan's  "  Life  of  St.  Columba,"  Lib.  i., 
Cap.  6,  p.  30,  Cap.  20,  pp.  49,  50,  Lib.  ii.,  Cap.  42,  pp.  166  to  171, 
Lib.  iii.,  Cap.  17,  pp.219  to  222.  This  visit  must  have  taken  place 
after  563,  when  St.  Columkille  first  sailed  for  Iona.  It  has  been 
stated,  that  St.  Brendan  went  to  consult  St.  Bridgid,  patroness  of 
Ireland,  on  a  particular  occasion.  See  Colgan's  "  Trias  Thaumaturga," 
Appendix  Secunda,  seu  Supplementum  Actorum  S.  Brigidse  ex  aliorum 
Sanctorum  Vitis  et  aliis  Hystoriis,  .Cap.  xviii.,  p.  605.  At  length, 
wishing  for  repose  and  religious  preparation,  St.  Brendan  resigned 
the  care  of  his  monks  to  another  superior,  and  sought  the  solitary 
island  in  Lough  Corrib,  as  a  suitable  place  for  heavenly  meditations 
and  retreat ;  but,  he  did  not  retire  to  Inisquin,  until  the  latter  part 
of  his  life.  The  death  of  St.  Brendan  has  been  assigned  to  A.D.  577, 
and  his  festival  is  still  celebrated  with  religious  observances,  in  the 
Dioceses  of  Kerry  and  of  Clonfert,  on  the  16th  of  May.  His  remains 
are  said  to  have  been  removed  from  Annaghdown  where  he  died,  and 
to  have  been  deposited  in  Clonfert.  The  Acts  and  Navigation  of  St. 
Brendan  are  to  be  found  more  fully  treated,  in  the  author's  "  Lives  of 
the  Irish  Saints,"  Vol.  v.  Sixteenth  day  of  May,  Art.  i.,  pp.  389 
to  472. 

19  Distant  shores. — At  a  remote  period  the  early  Pagan  colonists  of 
Ireland  had  placed  their  Elysium  far  out  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It 
was  often  thought  to  have  been  seen,  through  the  mists  of  ocean,  from  the 
mountain  tops  of  Western  Munster,  Connaught  and  Ulster ;  and  it 
was  associated  in  their  minds  with  vague  mythological  ideas.  It  was 
a  land  of  enchantment  for  their  imaginings,  and  in  it  lived  an  en- 
chanted race  of  inhabitants.  Always,  it  was  idealized,  as  a  lovely 
region,  with  Immortals  inhabiting  it,  and  roaming  through  an  amber- 
lighted  atmosphere,  in  a  vast  territory  abounding  in  every  imaginable 
delight.  It  bore  a  variety  of  names.  Sometimes  they  called  it  Oilean- 
na-m-Beo,  or  Island  of  the  Living,  or  Hy-na-Beatha,  Island  of  Life. 
Again,  it  was  designated  Tir-na-m-Beo,  or  Land  of  the  Living,  or  Tir- 
na-Nog,  the  Land  of  Youth,  where  Genii  dwelt,  enjoying  lives  of 
perpetual  happiness.  It  had  a  delightful  climate,  according  to  the 
ancient  bards  ;  while,  the  heroes  of  Irish  romance  dwelt  there,  in 
enchanted  places.  Sometimes,  it  is  styled,  Tir-na-m-Buadha,  or  Land 
of  Virtues ;  again,  it  is  poetically  called,  the  Land  of  Heroes,  or  the 
Land  of  Victories.  This  Fairy  land  obtained,  likewise,  the  name  Hy- 
Bresail,  or  the  Island  of  Breasal,  in  bardic  poems  and  stories,  many  of 
these  yet  untranslated  and  unpublished.  Still  around  the  southern, 
western  and  northern  coasts  of  Ireland,  various  fireside  traditions  are 
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There  eager  disembarking,  soon  they  raise 

To  Heaven  in  choral  hymns  their  prayer  and  praise. 

But  more  adventurous  on  the  trackless  main, 

By  sun  and  star-light  guided — once  again 

For  months  and  years  fresh  wonders  meet  their  view 

Till  Easters  seven  are  spent  ;20  then  thoughts  ensue 

Homeward  to  turn  and  seek  their  well-known  strand, 

To  spread  strange  tidings  of  the  Promised  Land 

And  Brendan's  Voyage,21  destined  soon  to  claim 

A  foremost  triumph  and  a  deathless  fame. 


told  by  the  peasants  regarding  Hy-Breasail,  as  also  relating  to  the  Fir- 
bolgs,  Fomorians,  and  Tuatha-de-Danaans,  those  fierce  warriors  of  old, 
who  have  yet  a  fabled  existence  in  the  fairy  or  spirit-land  of  the  Immor- 
tals. For  further  illustration  of  these  early  Irish  legends,  see  "  Irish 
Folk  Lore,"  by  Lageniensis,  Chap.  xv.  and  xxxii. 

20  Till  Easters  seven  are  spent. — For  the  details  of  the  adventures  of 
St.  Brendan  and  his  mariner  monks,  the  reader  should  consult  the 
imaginative  narrative,  which  was  composed  long  after  their  time  ; 
and  although  many  of  its  incidents  may  have  been  drawn  from  faithful 
tradition,  yet  the  "  Visio  Sancti  Brendani  "  has  been  filled  with  fables. 
The  belief  in  a  great  outlying  Continent  and  Island  in  the  Atlantic 
led  them  doubtless  to  sail  in  search  of  it,  while  their  discovery  of  the 
distant  land  was  orally  communicated  on  their  return,  and  afterwards, 
gross  exaggerations  were  added,  in  the  course  of  verbal  transmission. 
In  Christian  times,  the  old  denominations  ceased,  and  then  it  was 
usually  called  the  Blessed  Realm,  the  Promised  Land,  Paradise, 
Barind's  or  Brendan's  Land. 

21  Brendan's  Voyage. — Before  Brendan  set  out  on  his  adventurous 
course,  two  Irish  monks,  named  Barind  and  Mernoc,  had  preceded  him 
in  discovering  the  Land  of  Promise,  and  so  early  as  the  sixth  century, 
after  his  return  to  Ireland,  we  have  the  most  particular  and  authentic 
accounts  regarding  certain  holy  men,  who  endeavoured  to  reach  it  in 
ships,  but  who  failed,  and  were  driven  back  by  opposing  winds.  Their 
object  was  to  spread  Christianity  in  the  newly  discovered  country.  The 
eagerly  read  "  Navigatio  Sancti  Brendani"  was  found  in  every  monastic 
and  great  public  library  of  Europe,  long  before  the  invention  of 
printing.  The  fact  of  a  great  Land  out  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  was 
generally  believed  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  se\'L-n  cities  with 
bishops  and  Christians  were  thought  to  have  been  there.  From 
Ireland,  the  accounts  of  the  Promised  Land,  and  of  other  visionary 
islands  in  the  great  ocean,  spread  throughout  Europe.  The  Irish 
navigators  had  early  and  frequent  intercourse  with  the  Northmen 
of  Iceland  and  of  Scandinavia  ;  and  these  daring  seamen  were  anxious 
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Kylebeg  and  Clydagh  22  fringe  with  woodland  slopes, 
Around  the  tranquil  bay  that  sheltered  opes, 
Its  haven,  while  the  crested  billows  sweep 
Their  angry  surges  o'er  the  storm-tossed  deep, 
When  the  tired  craftsman  plies  his  bending  oar 
To  gain  that  grateful  refuge  near  the  shore, 
Beneath  the  wooded  knolls  where  light  winds  rave 
And  smoother  rolls  the  scarcely  charing  wave. 
For  oft  the  fitful  gusts  and  rising  gales 
Bode  danger  to  the  bark  with  snowy  sails  ; 
As  Avhen  a  conquering  host  hath  hemmed  around 
Some  scattered  band  that  yields  its  vintage  ground, 


to  hazard  their  lives  around  the  coasts  of  Greenland  to  the  points 
indicated.     Attributing  the  honour  of  a  first  discovery  to  our  country- 
men, and  foreshadowing  the  Great  Land  as  a  colonial  dependency, 
justly  belonging  to  the  country  of  their  birth,  the   Northern  Sagas 
called  it,  Irland  it-Mickla,  or  Great  Ireland.     Soon  after  the  invention  of 
printing,  conjectural  Italian  Charts  had  placed  the  Isle  of  St.  Brendan 
in  an  ocean  space  opposite  Europe  and  Africa.     This  had  been  a  received 
tradition  in  France,  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Italy,  in  Germany  and  in 
Spain,  for  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Columbus.      Certain  mariners 
are  named  in  history  as  having  preceded  him  in  landing  on  the  great 
Western  Continent.     The  fame  of  St.  Brendan's  Voyage  even  reached 
to  Asia.      We  have  nearly  conclusive  reasons  for  believing,  that  this 
Legend  was  known  at  an  early  period  to  the  Arabs.      Some  of  the 
Arabian  geographers  describe  the  '  Island  of  Sheep,'  with  the  '  Island 
of  Birds,'  and  in  words,  which  must  have  been  taken  from  our  Chris- 
tian Ulysses  and  his  Odyssey.     This  latter  narrative  exercised  a  greatly 
imaginative     influence,    especially     on    the     western     inhabitants    of 
Europe.     Jacobus  de  Voragine,  who  was  born  about  a.d.  1230,  and 
who  became  Provincial  of  the  Dominicans  and  Bishop  of  Genoa — the 
native  city  of  Columbus — gave  St.  Brendan's  land  a  special  prominence, 
in  the  Thirteenth  Century,  by  writing  his  "  Golden  Legend,"  in  which 
an  account  of  it  may  be  found.     In  after  times,  Christopher  Columbus, 
before  he  sailed  on  his  voyage  of  discovery  in  1492,  had  learned  the 
traditions   of   the    Irish    and   Norsemen ;    while   the   map   of    Paulo 
Toscanelli,  a  Florentine,— born  in  1397  and  who  died,  May  15th,  1482 
— was  spread  before  him.      This  had  the  Land  of  Borondon  or   St. 
Brendan  engraved  upon  it  towards  the  West. 

22  Kylebeg  and  Clydagh.— Both  of  these  promotories  are  within  the 
parish  of  Cargin,  on  the  east  shores  of  Lough  Corrib.  The  ruined 
Castle  of  Cargin  forms  a  picturesque  object  on  an  eminence,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  little  bay  between  those  headlands. 
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When  droops  the  banner's  fold  and  glittering  lance, 
Long  vainly  raised  to  bar  the  foe's  advance, 
So  reels  the  dismasted  bark  along  the  wave, 
To  bear  its  oarsmen  from  a  watery  grave. 


PROLOGUE 

For  the  Tragedy  of  "  Macbeth,''  acted  by  the  Boys  of  Mr.  John 
Walsh's  Classical  Academy,  Naas. 

Ye  gentle  dames  and  gentlemen  of  Naas, 
We.change  the  present  day,  the  scene  and  place, 
To  Albyn's  land  of  mountain,  loch,  and  heath, 
To  times  remote,  when  Duncan  and  Macbeth, 
Like  Ossian  s  shadowy  heroes,  passed  their  stage 
Of  life,  to  live  again  through  every  age, 
To  picture  wild  ambition's  train  of  crimes 
And  deeds  of  blood,  that  stained  the  feudal  times, 
While  vengeance  sped  with  slow  but  sure  award — 
Such  subjects  fired  the  muse  and  Avon's  bard. 

I'm  sure  to  win  no  praise  from  tender  hearts 
By  personating  in  our  cast  of  parts 
The  dreadful  act  of  Cawder's  tyrant  Thane 
Whose  end  was  worthy  of  his  short  lived  reign. 
Xor  shall  I  praise — what  husband  can? — a  wife 
Though  form'd  with  her  to  bear  the  ills  of  life  : 
Yet  all  must  own,  whate'er  my  crimes  may  be, 
My  lady  more  than  shares  those  crimes  with  me  ; 
As  Duncan's  wounds  can  tell  the  fearful  tale, 
Bow  fatally  her  counsels  could  prevail 
And  how  her  acts  afford  you  proof  enough, 
Than  man  a  woman  made  of  sterner  stuff. 
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When  Birnam's  wood  comes  down  to  Dunsinane, 
My  mangled  corpse  shall  bleed  upon  the  plain. 
Macduff's  avenging  sword  shall  end  the  charm 
When  death  awaits  me  from  his  conquering  arm. 

No  Garrick,  Kemble,  Siddons,  Booth  or  Kean 

Appears  this  night  to  grace  our  Thespian  fane : 

We  ask  your  kind  indulgence,  while  we  aim 

Simply  to  please,  if  not  succeed, — the  claim 

Our  generous  patrons  sure  will  not  refuse 

Of  gracious  smiles ;  our  Beverend  Pastor  Hughes, 

Whose  classic  taste  and  lore  are  widely  told, 

Must  think  the  little  boys  of  Naas  are  bold 

To  take  from  Shakespeare's  dramas,  one  that  teems 

With  varied  passions  and  with  tragic  scenes, 

And  with  short  notice  at  their  youthful  age 

Prepare  to  mimic  actors  on  the  stage ; 

When  greater  men  have  fail'd,  should  we  succeed, 

In  'scaping  critic  frowns,  reward  is  great  indeed  ! 


ELEGY  ON  THE  GBAVE  OF  BEV.  DB.  LANIGAN. 

i. 

Toilworn,  yet  tireless,1  passed  his  well-spent  years, 
And  when  his  lamp  of  life  was  quenched  in  gloom, 

Few  friends  and  kinsfolk  came  to  weep  sad  tears, 
As  menials  bore  him  to  the  silent  tomb. 


1  Toilworn,  yet  tireless. — These  lines  were  wiitten  for  the  close  of 
William  J.  Fitzpatrick's  work,  "  Irish  Wits  and  Worthies,  including  Dr. 
Lanigan,  his  Life  and  Times,  with  Glimpses  of  Stirring  Scenes  since 
1770."  Dublin,  1873.  Crown  8vo.  This  eminent  and  learned  divine 
was  born  in  Cashel,  A.D.  1758,  and  having  pursued  his  studies  for  the 
Priesthood  in  the  Irish  College,  Rome,  he  was  ordained  ;  and  after- 
wards, he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Ecclesiastical  History 
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II. 

Yet,  wherefore  weep,  or  mourn  his  blest  release  1 

A  spirit  dimmed  was  his,  a  mind  inane ; 
Far  better  closed  his  thoughts  and  eyes  in  peace, 

Than  range  on  objects  shapeless,  clouded,  vain  ! 

in. 
With  that  declining  form  in  honoured  age, 

His  gemus  unrequited  passed  away ; 
Researchful  lore  bestowed  on  storied  page 

Waned  as  the  twilight  of  departing  day. 

and  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Pavia.  While  there,  he  published  a 
valuable  hermeneutical  work:  "  Institutionum  Biblicarum.  Pars 
Prima  qua"  continetur  Historia  Librorum  Sacrorum  Veteris  et  Novi 
Testamenti."  Ticinium,  1793,  Svo.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  and  after  the  French  invasion  of  Italy  by  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte, he  returned  to  Ireland,  where  he  became  Librarian  to  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  in  after  life.  While  occupying  this  position, 
he  revised  and  read  for  the  press  various  Statistical  Surveys  of  several 
Irish  Counties,  prepared  by  their  respective  authors,  and  other  Reports 
issued  by  that  Society.  Under  the  signature  of  Ireneus,  he  wrote  an 
Introduction  to  "  The  Protestant  Apology  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  ;  or  the  Orthodoxy,  Purity  and  Antiquity  of  her  Faith  and 
Principles  proved,  from  the  Testimony  of  her  most  learned  Adver- 
saries," by  Christianus.  Dublin,  1809.  8vo.  Under  the  latter  signature 
wrote  William  Talbot,  Fsq.,  of  Castle  Talbot,  County  of  Wexford.  It 
may  be  observed,  that  the  Introduction  to  that  Tract  contains  the 
larger  number  of  pages,  and  it  is  certainly  not  inferior  as  a  composition, 
in  a  vigorous  style  and  masterly  exposition.  When  Quarantotti's 
celebrated  Rescript  arrived  from  Rome,  in  1S14,  authorising  the 
Irish  Catholic  Episcopacy,  to  vest  in  the  English  Government  a 
veto  on  the  appointment  of  members  belonging  to  that  body,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Lanigan  wrote  an  able  letter,  under  the  signature  of  "  An 
Irish  Priest."  This  created  a  great  impression  on  the  public  mind, 
at  that  time,  and  it  was  one  of  protest.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Lanigan 
had  an  excellent  knowledge  of  different  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
while  he  edited  various  useful  Catholic  works,  which  issued  from  the 
press  during  his  time.  lie  was  the  author  of  several  other  learned 
works,  notably  of  a  valuable  "Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ireland,"  in  four 
volumes,  Dublin,  1822.  Svo.  For  several  years  befi  re  his  death,  Dr. 
Lanigan  laboured  under  occasional  depression  of  mind.  lie  died  in 
Dr.  Harty's  Asylum,  Finglas,  near  Dublin,  on  the  7th  of  July,  1S28, 
and  he  was  buried  in  the  adjoining  Cemetery,  where  a  handsome 
Celtic  Stone  Cross,  erected  by  public  subscription,  and  designed  by 
Dr.  George  Petrie,  has  been  placed  over  his  grave. 

X 
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IV. 

From  heritage  of  trials  summoned  forth, 

Earth's  gifted  sons  from  men  and  memory  fade; 

By  learning,  virtue,  truthfulness  and  worth, 
Thus  oft,  alas  !  the  debt  of  nature's  paid. 

v. 
Swift  years  have  sped,  since  sure  and  sad  decay 

Consigned  thy  dust  to  that  unsheltered  grave, 
Commingling  with  its  cold,  neglected  clay, 

Rest  thee,  poor  toiler,  where  the  night  winds  rave 

VI. 

Still  shall  the  patriot  just  emotion  feel 

For  him,  who  lived  to  serve  his  land,  and  die  ; 

Still  shall  the  Christian  pilgrim  muse  and  kneel, 
Beside  his  lonely  grave,  with  moistened  eye  ! 


L  YEI  C 

Sung  by  the  Children  of  the  Orphanage  and  Industrial  Schools 
attached  to  Lakelands  Convent,  Sisters  of  Charity,  Sandymount,  on 
occasion  of  the  visit  to  inspect  their  work  in  course  of  preparation  for  the 
World's  Fair  Exposition,  Chicago,  by  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen, 
on  Wednesday,  February  22nd,  1893. 

Air — "Auld  Lang  Syne." 

I. 

We  hail  thee,  Lady  !  in  our  home, 

Be  every  welcome  thine, 
For  all  rejoice  to  see  thee  come 

So  gracious  and  benign, 
To  cheer  our  land,  her  hopes  to  raise, 

As  in  the  former  time, 
When  high  in  state,  we  bless  those  days 

And  think  on  Auld  Lang  Syne. 
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IL 

Endeared,  revered,  we  ne'er  forset 

Thy  deeds  of  virtue  shine, 
In  bright  relief,  and  ceaseless  yet, 

No  cares  nor  toils  decline  ; 
But  true  and  faithful  trust  to  guard 

And  triumphs  new  combine, 
Till  nobly  earned  thy  great  reward 

Succeeds  for  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

in. 

Now,  soon  to  sail  the  Western  main, 

And  absent  for  a  time, 
We'll  pray  thy  safe  return  again 

From  that  far  distant  clime, 
Where  round  thee  leal  and  loving  hearts 

Pour  tributes  at  thy  shrine, 
That  village  fair,  for  trades  and  arts 

Of  Ireland  planned  Lang  Syne. 

IV. 

Our  simple  strains  and  fond  refrain, 

With  feeling  fraught  sublime, 
Are  Scotland's  own,  and  to  thy  fame 

In  humble  verse  we  twine  ; 
Thy  gifts  of  mind  they  faintly  praise 

Or  goodness  well  define, 
Yet  deign  accept  the  children's  lays 

For  sake  of  Auld  Lang  Syne. 
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N0#    J. — INSCRIBED  TO   THE   MEMORY   OF  THE  VERY  REV. 

JOSEPH  M.   PAQUIN,1  CONGREGATION 

OF  THE   MISSION. 

Ah  !  what  is  life,  when  all  that  makes  life  dear 

Is  found  on  earth,  but  momently  to  last ; 
And  scarce  our  promised  joys  their  blossoms  bear, 

When  spring  is  o'er,  and  all  their  sweetness  past. 
Oh !  thus  it  was,  my  friend !  thy  virtues  bloom'd 

Their  ripened  fruits,  for  us,  too  early  riven ; 
Yet,  in  our  hearts,  thy  memory  be  entombed, 

Those  virtues  lost  to  earth  were  gained  to  Heaven. 
To  weep  were  not  to  love  thee — tears  are  vain — 

Man  should  not  mourn  when  Angel  choirs  rejoice ; 
And  heavenly  joys  reward  thee  for  the  pain 

By  earth  imparted  to  the  noble  choice, 
That  leaves  without  regret  false  pleasures  here, 
For  those  eternal  ones,  that  gild  a  brighter  sphere. 

No.  !._i  Very  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Paquin. — The  Very  Rev.  Joseph  M. 
Paquin,  Priest  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Missions,  was  a  native  of  Flo- 
risant,  near  St.  Louis,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  U.  S.  A.,  and  born  there 
in  1799.  He  studied  for  the  ecclesiastical  state  in  the  Noviciate  of  the 
Lazarists,  at  the  Barrens,  Mo.  After  his  ordination  as  priest,  he 
became  Superior  over  the  Seminary  and  College  of  St.  Mary,  at  Cape 
Girardeau,  and  in  1842  he  was  transferred  to  St.  Louis,  having  been 
appointed  Vicar  General,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Peter  Richard  Kenrick, 
Bishop  of  that  Diocese.  He  was  for  a  short  time  Superior  over  the 
Ecclesiastical  Seminary  at  St.  Louis.  While  filling  that  position,  his 
piety  and  affability  greatly  endeared  him  to  the  Students.  However, 
as  in  1844,  the  wants  of  the  mission  in  Texas  were  very  great,  the 
Superior  of  the  American  Missions  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Very  Rev. 
John  Timon,  accepted  his  proposal  to  go  thither,  and  socn  his  minis- 
terial labours  commenced,  especially  at  Houston  and  Galveston. 
When  Yellow  Fever  raged  in  the  latter  city,  the  Very  Rev.  Joseph 
Paquin  hastened  thither  ;  but,  on  the  9th  of  August,  in  that  same  year, 
he  was  attacked  with  the  pestilence,  and  he  expired  after  a  brief  illness, 
on  the  13th,  a  martyr  of  charity  and  of  zeal  for  souls. 
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NO.   H. — ON   THE   DEATH  OF   WILLIAM  SHARMAN 
CRAWFORD,1  ESQ.,    OF  CRAWFORDSBTJRN. 

If  e'er  the  patriot  mourned  a  worthier  man, 

With  heartfelt  grief  above  his  place  of  rest, 
If  from  a  more  generous  youth  fond  hope  began, 

And  burned  undimmed  within  a  trustiug  breast, 
Till  faint,  at  last,  it  closed  in  honoured  age — 
No  ear  hath  heard,  eye  seen,  nor  telleth  page. 
For  right  and  truth  he  loved,  and  battled  long  : 

Gifted  with  head  and  heart,  his  voice  and  pen, 
Unmasked  the  oppressor's  weight  of  social  wrong, 

Practising  all  he  taught  his  fellow  men. 
"Well  might  the  autumnal  leaves 2  fall  light  and  sear 
As  'neath  ancestral  trees  slow  moved  his  bier : 
The  wintry  winds,  above  Lough  Loaigh,3  shall  rave 
Hoarse  requiem  dirges  o'er  the  patriot's  silent  grave. 


NO.   III.— ON   THE   DEATH   OF  JOHN   BLAKE    DILLON,   MP.1 

"  We're  fall'n  upon  gloomy  days, 
Star  after  star  decays." — Moore. 

Peace  to  thy  noble  spirit !  sadly  pass 
From  life  away,  the  gentlest,  bravest,  best; 

One,  mourned  like  thee,  shall  in  our  memories  rest 
Treasured  with  sorrow  !     From  our  isle,  alas  ! 

No.  ii. — '  William  Sharman  Crawford. — This  greatly  respected  Irish 
representative  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  who  earnestly  advocated 
Tenant  Right  to  unexhausted  improvements  on  land,  and  who  sought 
to  amend  legislation  on  the  subject  for  many  years,  departed  this  life 
in  October,  1861. 

'-'  The  autumnal  leaves. — While  his  coffin  was  borne  to  the  tomb, 
under  a  fine  avenue  of  trees,  it  was  remarked,  that  the  leaves  were 
constantly  falling  on  it  from  their  branches. 

3  Lough  Loaigh. — The  ancient  name  of  Belfast  Lough,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  which  the  den  I  Irawfordsburn  li<  .  .ugh  Loaigh. 

No.  in. — x  John  Blake  Dillon,  M.P, — The  following  lines  appeared  in 
the  Dublin  1  ■  •    I,  1 866,  ai  id      ion  after  the 

lamented  death  of  this  gifted  and  patriotic  Irishman.     1  [e  d<  parted  this 
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Too  early  for  her  welfare,  thus  removed, 

When  mental  culture,  graces,  virtues,  blend 
In  him,  true  patriot,  gifted  man,  firm  friend, 

Now  in  his  silent  grave,  honoured  as  loved. 

Truthful  and  earnest,  tried,  yet  faithful  found; 
No  film  e'er  sophist  wove  obscured  his  sight, 
Nor  passion  dimmed  that  intellectual  light 

His  thoughts  so  clear  conveyed,  with  eloquent  sound 

Of  words  we  loved  to  hear,  which  still  must  live, 
And  bear  their  riper  fruits,  fond  hope  for  us  who  grieve  ! 


NO.    IV. — DEDICATION   TO   DENIS   FLORENCE 
MAC  CARTHY,   M.R.I.A.1 

Deem  it  not  wholly  vain,  though  rude  the  verse, 
Which  fain  would  hymn  a  true-born  poet's  praise ; 

Could  thought  unfold,  or  measured  line  rehearse, 

Flowers  ought  we  wreathe  like  thine  to  grace  thy  bays, 

If  faint  the  heart  its  inner  warmth  reveal, 

Or  friendship  touch  with  hand  unskilled  the  lyre, 
Though  glow  or  light  ascend  not  from  the  fire 

Its  essence  lives,  as  depths  of  earth  conceal 


life  on  Saturday,  15th  of  September,  1866,  after  a  brief  illness.  He 
had  in  the  outset  of  his  political  career  been  a  writer  in  the  Nation, 
engaged  in  the  Young  Ireland  Movement,  and  subsequently,  exiled 
from  the  country  for  a  considerable  period.  After  his  return,  John  B. 
Dillon  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  as  barrister,  and  elected 
M.P.  for  the  County  of  Tipperary,  he  strenuously  advocated  the  rights 
of  Ireland  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  until  the  period  of  his  death. 

No.  iv. — '  Dedication  to  Denis  Florence  Mac  Ca7-thy,  M.R.I.A.— This 
Dedication  was  prefixed  to  "Irish  Folk  Lore,"  by  Lageniensis,  when  first 
published  in  1S70,  and  at  a  time  when  the  distinguished  Irish  poet  was 
residing  out  of  the  country.  He  was  born  in  Dublin,  May  26th,  1817, 
in  a  house  since  pulled  down,  but  then  standing  on  the  site  of  the 
Imperial  Hotel,  O'Connell  Street.  He  evinced  a  decided  taste  for  litera- 
ture while  still  very  young,  and  his  earliest  poetic  compositions  appeared 
in  the  Dublin  Satirist,  in  1834.  Afterwards,  he  contributed  to  the 
Nation,  and  to  the  Dublin   University  Magazine.     His  fugitive  pieces 
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Most  latent  heat.     To  thee,  so  generous,  kind, 
So  nobly  gifted,  might  just  tones  convey 

This  tribute  offering  of  a  grateful  mind, 
Our  willing  zeal  should  tune  a  worthier  lay 

By  friends  so  loved,  by  country  praised,  yet  long 
May  Erin's  themes  abound  in  thy  sweet  strains  of  song. 


NO.   V. — GLENDALOUGH.1 

I  LOVE  to  gaze  upon  those  mountains  high, 

That  fling  their  deathlike  shadows  on  the  deep, 
Like  ebon  palls  to  wrap  its  waveless  sleep, 

That  rnidway  rise  between  the  wave  and  sky ! 

Lone,  desert  waste  !  tomb  of  sepulchred  brave  ! 
Last  and  long  silent  home  of  saint  and  sage  ! 

They  rest  beside  thy  dark,  secluded  wave, 
Through  many  a  distant  and  forgotten  age  ! 

Here  let  me  roam  through  wild  romantic  vales, 
And  view  the  headlong  torrent's  echoing  fall ; 
While  ruined  objects  round  and  scenes  recall 

To  mind  the  poet's  strains,  the  peasant's  tales : 

Or  better  far,  all  thoughts  of  earth  foreclose, 
And  upward  raise  the  heart  to  heaven's  desired  repose. 

have  been  since  collected,  and  many  of  these  have  been  frequently 
re-published.  Joined  to  an  irreproachable  religious  and  moral  character, 
besides  his  intellectual  qualifications,  his  ready  wit  and  social  accom- 
plishments were  greatly  admired  and  appreciated,  by  all  those  who  had 
the  pleasure  of  intercourse  and  familiarity.  A  few  months  before  his 
death,  he  returned  to  live  in  Ireland  ;  and,  in  his  house  at  Blackrock, 
near  Dublin,  he  departed  this  life  on  the  7th  of  April,  1882,  greatly 
regretted  by  his  family  and  friends.  He  was  interred  in  Glasnevin 
Cemetery.  Soon  afterwards,  a  Committee  was  formed  in  Dublin  to 
commemorate  his  services  to  national  literature.  The  result  of  their 
labours  was  the  erection  of  a  marble  bust,  in  the  City  Hall  ;  as  also, 
the  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  his  Poems,  preceded  by  a  Preface 
and  a  short  Life,  written  by  his  son  John  Mac  Carthy. 

No.  v. — '  Glendalough. — Written  there  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to 
this  romantic  valley,  in  the  County  of  Wicklow. 
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NO.   VI. — ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  PRESENTATION  NOVICE. 

How  many  years  have  passed,  angelic  maid ! 

Since  grew  the  green  sward  o'er  thy  early  grave, 
And  weeping  friends  stood  near  the  bowery  shade 

Of  willows  drooping  low  that  sadly  wave  : 
While  mournful  requiem  chaunt  and  fervid  prayer 

From  sainted  priest  and  chastened  nun  were  heard, 

And  aching  kindred  bosoms  strangely  stirred, 
Closed  not  their  sorrowing  plaints  and  musings  there. 
Pure,  meek  and  gentle,  lowly  in  thy  thought, 

Yet  calm  and  bright  and  beautiful  thy  mien, 
Earth  could  not  win  that  love  thy  bridegroom  sought, 

Passed  in  youth's  sweet  communings — closed  this  scene. 
Angel  of  bliss !  like  thine,  may  light  enduring  beam 
Around  those  awful  hours  that  close  life's  troubled  dream. 


NO.   VII. — ON   DEATH. 

Though  fair  those  shadowy  forms  which  meet  our  gaze, 

All  living  things  must  fade  with  lapse  of  years  ; 
Even  inanimate  nature  through  the  maze 

Of  c}rcles  gone  and  passing  changed  appears : 
One  uncreated  Being  sole  survives 

The  flight  and  wreck  of  time — His  fixed  decree 

Calls  man  to  share  that  immortality ; 
Happy  when  freed  from  sin  his  term  arrives, 
No  fear  the  grave  presents,  but  bless'd  repose  : 

And  in  Thy  presence,  Lord,  oh  guide  my  ways 
To  serve  and  love  Thee  faithful  to  the  close 

Of  life's  uncertainties  that  end  our  days  ; 
Then  let  me  humbly  crave  with  parting  breath 
Thy  mercies  great  to  save,  that  solemn  hour  in  Death. 

THE   END. 
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WOBKS  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOB. 


1.  Abridgment  of  the  History  of  Ireland,  from  its  Final 
Subjection  to  the  Present  Time — 1849. 

Patrick  Donahoe,  Boston,  U.S.A.,  1849,   i8mo. 
Price  10  Cents. 


2.  The  Irish  Emigrant's  Guide  for  the  United  States. 

Patrick  Donahoe,  Boston,  1S51,  iSmo. 
Price  25  Cents. 

"There  is  published,  of  late,  a  very  important  and  complete 
Emigrants'  Guide,  by  a  Catholic  Clergyman,  Rev.  John  O'Hanlon, 
which  is  the  best  assistant  that  can  be  procured  to  direct  the  emigrant." 

— The  Nation  (1851.) 

3.  The  Life  of  St.  Laurence  O'Toole, 

Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  Delegate  Apostolic  of  the  Holy 

See  for  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland. 

John  Mullany  1  Parliament  Street,  Dame  Street,  Dublin. 
1857.     iSmo.     Cloth,  gilt. 

Price  One  Shilling  and  Sixpence. 

"  This  graceful  little  memoir  of  one  of  Ireland's  sainted  bishops, 
from  the  pen  of  a  well-known  ecclesiastical  scholar  and  antiquarian, 
will  be  an  acceptable  boon  to  the  readers  of  Irish  Ilagiology ;  and  it 
is  all  the  more  welcome,  because  it  is  but  the  prelude  to  a  more 
extensive  work,  which  is  to  embrace  the  Lives  of  all  the  Irish  Saints. 
The  work  before  us  displays  an  amount  of  care  and  historic  research 
highly  creditable  to  the  author." — The  Celt. 

"Though  Father  O'Hanlon  has  been  anticipated  by  others  who 
laboured  in  the  same  field,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  to  his  credit  and 
critical  acumen,  that  his  biography  of  St.  Laurence  is  by  far  the  best 
that  has  appeared  as  yet,  and  that  the  copious  annotations  he  has 
collected  from  the  most  recondite  sources  throw  additional  light  on 
that  dark  and  dismal  era,  when  '  Lorcan,  son  of  Maurice,'  prayed  and 
toiled — alas,  in  vain  ! — to  unite  his  countrymen  in  one  grand  defensive 
league  against  the  invader." — Nation. 
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"  '  The  Life  of  St.  Laurence  O'Toole,'  by  the  Rev.  J.  O'Hanlon,  is 
one  of  the  most  accurate,  critical,  and  important  biographies  of  our 
sainted  and  patriotic  bishop  ever  published." — Catholic  Directory  and 
Registry  for  1858. 

"  We  have  lingered  with  delight  over  its  pages,  stood  in  imagination 
by  the  Saint's  side,  and  listened  during  his  distinguished  reception  by 
Pope  Alexander  III.,  when  that  bright  pillar  of  the  Holy  See  appointed 
him  Legate  of  all  Ireland— an  office  filled,  even  in  our  day,  by  a  saintly 
Prelate,  on  whom  the  Father  of  the  Faithful  has  conferred  a  similar 
distinction.  In  our  mind's  eye  we  have  beheld  the  heavenly  calm  on 
his  smiling  countenance,  as  he  sank  down  to  the  sleep  of  the  blessed, 
whilst  a  transcendent  brilliance  illumed  the  heavens  over  the  Chateau 
d'Eu  ;  and  at  length,  closing  the  deeply  touching  records,  we  are 
transported  to  the  church  dedicated  to  the  glorious  saint." — Catholic 
Telegraph. 

"A  flood  of  light  is  thrown  on  the  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of 
Dublin  and  Glendalough,  which  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  valu- 
able. But  it  is  his  able  detection  of  the  false  statements  hitherto  put 
forth  respecting  Archbishop  O'Toole  which  renders  this  memoir  one  of 
peculiar  utility  to  the  present  and  future  student  of  history.  To  per- 
form a  task  so  beset  with  difficulty,  Mr.  O'Hanlon  must  have  read 
deeply  and  perseveringly,  and  we  can  appreciate  the  laborious  research 
which  the  various  objects  of  his  work  necessitated." —  Weekly  Agricul- 
tural Review. 

'-  This  book  is  valuable  in  itself  as  a  repertory  of  rare  and  original 
information  as  to  the  early  history  of  the  Island  of  Saints,  especially  as 
regards  the  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  Dublin  and  Glendalough.  It 
is  also  to  be  prized  as  the  first  of  a  promised  series  of  volumes,  contain- 
ing a  complete  history,  to  be  presented  for  the  first  time  to  the  public, 
of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  in  Ireland.  This  great  undertaking  has  been 
ably  and  spiritedly  commenced  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  O'Hanlon,  whose  rare 
acquirements  as  a  scholar  and  an  Irish  archseologist  seem  to  fit  him 
peculiarly  for  the  task.  This  volume  is  brought  out  in  a  neat  and 
elegant  manner,  and  its  value  is  enhanced  by  a  series  of  careful  an- 
notations and  authorities.  It  will  be  found  amply  to  repay  perusal,  and 
to  furnish  a  pleasing  addition  to  the  treasures  of  a  domestic  library. 
We  shall  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  publication  of  the  forth- 
coming volumes  of  the  series." — Freeman's  Journal. 

"Our  author's  volume  is  not  a  large  one,  but  it  is  skilfully  put 
together ;  and  he  has  produced  a  work  not  merely  of  local  but  of 
general  interest.  There  is  something  in  it  to  attract  every  reader.  In 
the  elaborate  and  copious  notes,  the  ecclesiologist  and  antiquarian  will 
find  a  fund  of  information,  as  he  has  carefully  and  indefatigably 
consulted  every  available  authority — Ussher,  Ware,  Colgan,  the  Bol- 
landists,  Lanigan,  etc.— and  has  derived  considerable  assistance  from 
the  labours  of  Dr.  O'Donovan,  Professor  Curry,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Todd." — Irish  Literary  Gazette. 

"  This  work  was  the  more  urgently  required,  that  much  ignorance 
prevailed  respecting  iihe  life  of  St.  Laurence,  owing  to  the  wanton 
misrepresentations     of    hostile,   careless,    and     faithless     chroniclers. 
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Father  O'Hanlon  has  laboured  successfully  to  refute  the  false  views 
which  were  propagated  by  political  or  religious  malevolence,  and  to 
set  the  character  of  the  illustrious  subject  of  his  work  in  a  true  light 
before  the  public.  To  effect  this,  he  has  read  diligently  and  deeply ; 
and  we  are  happy  to  observe  that  his  researches  have  placed  in  his 
hands,  or  put  him  on  the  track  of,  materials  for  a  series  of  sacred 
biographies,  which  will  comprise  the  Acts  of  over  500  of  our  National 
Saints.  Such  a  task  could  not  be  undertaken  by  any  one  moie  com- 
petent for  its  perfect  execution  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
merits  of  the  series,  combined  with  the  moderate  rate  at  which  it  will 
be  issued  to  the  public,  will  secure  it  a  large  amount  of  popular  favour 
and  support." — Dublin  Evening  Post. 

"  We  hope  to  see  Mr.  OTIanlon's  book  extensively  circulated  in  this 
country.  It  is  a  work  which  displays  a  large  amount  of  learning  and 
research,  and  is,  therefore,  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  our  literature." 
— New  York  Tablet. 


'     4.  The  Life  of  St.  Malachy  O'Morgair, 

Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  Patron 

of  these  several  Dioceses,  and  Delegate  Apostolic 

of  the  Holy  See  for  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland. 

Dublin  :  John  O'Daly,  9  Anglesea  Street. 
1S59.     8vo.     Cloth,  gilt. 

Price  Six  Shillings. 

"  His  publication  shows  not  only  an  acquaintance  with  the  classical 
works  upon  his  subject,  but  much  collateral  reading  ;  while  he  has 
availed  himself  both  of  the  writings  and  suggestions  of  contemporaries. 
I  lis  notes,  in  particular,  show  great  diligence,  and  a  most  praiseworthy 
minuteness  and  accuracy.  We  do  not  pretend  to  criticise  him  in  detail, 
but  we  are  safe  in  saying,  that  he  has  written  as  a  scholar  ought  to 
write,  and  as  a  biography  ought  to  he  written." — The  Rambler. 

"  This  volume  will  be  found  to  contain  authentic  reference  for  every 
matter  of  fact  wrhich  it  sets  forth.  The  numerous  miracles  wrought  by 
St.  Malachy  in  Ireland  will  be  found  affirmed  by  reliable  authorities. 
The  chapters  which  describe  the  state  of  the  Church,  the  habitudes  of  the 
people,  and  their  political  and  social  .status,  during  the  life  and  mission 
of  St.  Malachy,  are  illustrated  by  copious  notes  and  references,  which 
will  be  duly  appreciated  by  the  historical  reader.  We  repeat  that  this 
volume  of  the  'Acta  Sanctorum  '  of  our  native  land  more  than  realises 
our  warmest  anticipations." — Freeman's  Journal. 

"  But  no  complete  Life  of  the  S.iint  appeared  till  the  present,  by 
Father  O'Hanlon,  who  has  brought  to  his  task  a  strong  love  for  Irish 
antiquarian  lore,  and  a  clear  and  vigorous  style  of  composition.  The 
book  is  also  enriched  with  copious  notes,  illustrative  of  the  state  of  the 
Irish  Church  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  which)  in  themselves, 
are  exceedingly  valuable." — New  York  Tablet. 
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"  The  Irish  Church  owes  no  trifling  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  literary 
labours  of  the  author  of  the  Life  of  St.  Malachy  O'Morgair.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  O'Hanlon  brings  to  his  task  all  the  requisites  that  constitute  a 
profound  hagiologist,  and  we  are  therefore  presented,  in  this  Life  of 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  our  National  Saints,  with  everything 
necessary  to  make  such  a  biography  complete,  interesting  and  thoroughly 
reliable. " — Telegraph. 

"A  book  thus  made  up  commands  our  respect  for  the  author's  un- 
wearied diligence  ;  and,  as  we  turn  over  its  pages,  we  are  strongly 
reminded  of  Diocletian's  Nicomedian  palace,  which  was  built  out  of 
the  fragments  of  many  a  stately  edifice,  and  whose  architect  earned 
fame  for  working  into  one  harmonious  whole  the  capitals,  shafts,  friezes, 
and  relievos  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries." — Nation. 

"The  Rev.  author  is  also  well  known  in  Irish  literature  generally.  His 
life  of  St.  Malachy  O'Morgair  evinces  his  acquaintance  with  the  rarest 
muniments  of  the  Government  offices  in  Dublin,  as  well  as  an  extensive 
reading  in  every  department  of  Irish  History." — Kilkenny  Moderator. 

"  Mr.  O'Hanlon's  biography  of  the  Saint  is  entitled  to  praise  for  his 
conscientious  research  and  painstaking  accuracy." — Tablet. 

"The  author's  rare  acquirements  as  a  scholar  and  archaeologist 
peculiarly  qualify  him  for  the  study  and  illustration  of  Irish  Hagiology ; 
and  we  are  gratified  to  perceive  that  his  researches  have  placed  in  his 
hands  materials  for  a  series  of  ecclesiastical  biographies,  comprising 
the  acts  of  five  hundred  Irish  Saints.  If  the  Rev.  Mr.  O'Hanlon  but 
half  complete  this  great  design,  he  will  have  earned  for  himself  the 
distinctive  appellation  of  'the  Alban  Butler  of  Ireland.'  " — Weekly  Agri- 
cultural Review. 


5.  The  Life  of  St.  Dympna,  Virgin,  Martyr,  and  Patroness 

of  G-heel  ; 

With  some  Notices  of 
St.  Gerebem,  Priest,  Martyr,  and  Patron  of  Sonsbeck. 

Dublin  :  James  Duffy,  Wellington  Quay. 

1863.     i8mo.     Cloth,  gilt. 

Price  One  Shilling. 

"  As  for  ourselves,  we  consider  it  quite  a  relief,  as,  no  doubt,  it  will 
be  a  pleasure  and  advantage  to  others,  to  know  that  the  legend  of  St. 
Dympna  and  the  history  of  Gheel  are,  happily,  at  last  within  the  reach 
of  all,  even  the  least  opulent  readers,  and  may  be  found  in  a  pretty 
little  volume,  the  fruit  of  abundant  care  and  laborious  research,  entitled, 
1  The  Life  of  St.  Dympna,'  by  the  Rev.  John  O'Hanlon.  So  henceforth, 
inquiring  spirits  need  not  be,  with  a  significant  wave  of  the  hand,  referred 
to  the  Bollandists,  reposing,  in  all  but  inaccessible  state,  on  the  shelves  of 
great  libraries — a  sealed  book  to  the  multitude.     Adventurous  tourists, 
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who  do  visit  Gheel,  may  not  any  more,  through  sheer  want  of  informa- 
tion, pass  by  unheeded  the  most  interesting  objects  ;  and  tarry-at-home 
travellers  may  very  comfortably,  if  they  will,  make  themselves  up  on  a 
subject  interesting  alike  to  the  curious  in  legendary  lore,  the  antiquary, 
and  the  moral  philosopher." — The  Lamp. 

"  In  a  short  notice  like  this,  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  anything 
like  a  sketch  of  this  almost  romantic  history  of  the  Life  of  the  Saint, 
and  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself— a  work  upon  which 
the  greatest  care  has  been  bestowed,  and  which  may  fairly  take  its 
place  with  those  famous  '  Lives '  issued  from  the  saintly  hands  of  the 
Oratorians.  *  *  *  *  A  work  of  this  kind,  written  by  a  Rev. 
gentleman,  who  is  already  distinguished  in  this  species  of  literature,  by 
his  '  Life  of  St.  Laurence  O'Toole,'  and  'Life  of  St.  Malachy  O'Mor- 
gair,'  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  must  be  a  treat  indeed." — Kilkenny 
Journal. 

"  This  very  elaborate  and  gracefully  written  Life  of  an  Irish  Saint, 
little  known  in  Ireland,  is  well  worth  perusal.  The  notes  and  criticisms 
show  that  the  author  has  devoted  great  labour  to  this  memoir,  and 
taken  great  care  to  bring  together  all  circumstances  which  bear  upon 
St.  Dympna's  life." — Irishman. 

"  Every  courteous  feeling  towards  the  author — with  every  respect 
for  his  zeal,  and  every  appreciation  of  the  ability  with  which  he  treats 
his  subject." — Dublin  Builder. 

"When,  in  addition  to  this  kind  of  merit,  we  find  that  it  beautifully 
instils  one  of  the  most  sublime  virtues  which  lead  to  Christian  holiness, 
it  undoubtedly  possesses  strong  claims  on  the  attention  of  a  Catholic 
public.  The  pious  author  seems  to  feel  fully  sensible  of  the  delicate 
and  poetical  character  of  his  theme.  He  has  spared  no  pains  in 
attending  to  every  circumstance  which  might  naturally  tend  to  in- 
crease the  interest  of  his  felicitously  chosen  subject.  He  has  joined 
the  erudition  of  the  scholar  to  the  zeal  of  the  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
and  is  fully  entitled  to  the  approval  and  support  of  all  the  true  lovers 
of  Irish  literature." — Tipperary  Free  Press. 

"The  Rev.  author  has  not  taken  his  information  from  ordinary  or 
questionable  authorities.  He  has  gone  to  the  sources  of  traditions  of 
glorious  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  he  has  visited 
abroad  and  at  home  the  spots  that  have  been  honoured  by  their  names 
and  sanctified  by  their  virtues.  All  this  he  has  performed  with  that 
care  and  energy  which  zeal  ever  brings  to  a  work  of  patriotism,  faith, 
and  love.  Under  an  unpretending  exterior  the  '  Life  of  St.  Dympna  ' 
contains  the  result  of  deep  research  and  patient  study,  and  it  is  one  of 
those  truly  good  books  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  and  calculated 
to  make  the  study  of  the  lives  of  the  true  heroes  of  humanity  popular 
with  all  who  admire  what  is  really  great,  and  love  what  is  truly  good. 
Mr.  Duffy  has  produced  this  little  emerald  gem  with  his  usual 
care,  and  we  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  it.  In  conclusion, 
we  sincerely  hope  that  the  Rev.  author  will  soon  give  us  another  of 
those  Jleurs  du  cicl,  and  we  wish  him  the  success  ever  de  ervi  I  by 
those  who  act  up  to  the  great  maxim — DUu  tt  fa/rie." — Freeman's 
Journal. 
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"  The  Rev.  author  has  added  another  to  the  many  obligations  which 
the  National  Church  owes  him,  in  thus  rescuing  from  obscurity,  or 
rather  oblivion,  the  memory  of  two  Saints,  the  odour  of  whose  sanctity 
has  been  diffused,  not  only  over  the  land  in  which  it  first  became  known, 
but  throughout  the  Catholic  world.  Their  present  biographer,  whose 
labours  in  the  antiquities  and  ecclesiology  of  his  country  have  already 
gained  for  him  a  most  decidedly  high  repute,  has  by  this  last  'labour  of 
love,'  as  he  so  happily  terms  it,  shown  how  zealous  and  untiring  he 
continues  to  be  in  the  service  of  his  Divine  Master  and  his  Church. 
Uniting  in  himself,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  requirements  of  a  sincere 
patriot,  a  good  priest,  and  an  eminent  writer,  Father  O'Hanlon  stands 
before  us  as  an  ornament  to  his  order,  and  a  truly  faithful  shepherd  of 
the  flock  which  he  so  wisely  and  vigilantly  guides  and  directs.  No 
Catholic  family  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  should 
be  without  this  admirable  memoir  of  the  two  Saints  who  flourished  in 
those  early  ages  when  a  portion  of  Ireland  was  still  inhabited  by 
pagans. " — Catholic  Telegraph. 

"A  very  neat  little  volume,  brought  out  with  much  taste,  and  highly 
creditable  to  the  enterprising  publisher.  The  author,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
O'Hanlon,  R.CC.  SS.  Michael  and  John,  Dublin,  is  well  known  in 
connection  with  our  local  Archaeological  Society,  for  his  great  industry 
in  calendaring  the  papers  and  memoirs  of  the  Ordnance  Survey ; 
thus  rendering  the  investigation  of  those  valuable  documents  of  com- 
parative facility  to  the  students  in  Irish  topographical  and  historical 
research.  *  *  ■  *  *  The  '  Life  of  St.  Dympna,'  now  before  us,  is, 
properly  speaking,  a  book  of  devotion,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  read 
with  much  interest  by  the  members  of  the  writer's  own  communion. 
With  its  senlimentalism  or  dogmas,  we  cannot  be  supposed  either  to 
sympathise  or  agree.  *  *  *  *  We  cannot  withhold  from  his  labours 
the  meed  of  our  approbation,  though  we  may  not  chime  in  with  his 
views  nor  coincide  in  his  conclusions." — Kilkenny  Moderator. 

"A  very  interesting  work." — The  Month. 

"The  biography  of  the  Irish  Saint  and  Martyr,  St.  Dympna,  reads 
like  a  romance.  Her  name  is  still  cherished  here  in  Ireland,  and  on 
the  scene  of  her  trials  and  sufferings,  in  legend  and  fireside  story.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  volume  is  quite  as  entertaining  as  it  is 
edifying — that  it  contains  as  much  interesting  matter  in  the  romantic 
story  of  St.  Dympna's  adventures,  trials,  sufferings,  and  martyrdom,  as 
it  does  good  and  holy  lessons  of  purity,  piety,  and  constancy." — Nation 
(First  Notice). 

"  In  fact,  it  was  not  till  the  publication  of  the  Rev.  John  O'Hanlon's 
'  Life  of  St.  Dympna '  that  detailed  and  reliable  information  could 
be  got.  That  comprehensive  and  erudite  little  book  has  supplied  a 
serious  want,  and  visitors  to  Gheel  will  find  it  their  advantage  to  take 
it  with  them  as  a  pocket  companion  in  future." — Nation  (Second 
Notice). 

"  We  have  been  exceedingly  edified  by,  and  deeply  interested  in, 
the  perusal  of  the  '  Life  of  St.  Dympna,'  a  '  martyr  both  to  the  faith 
and  to  chastity,'  and  slaughtered  by  her  own  father's  hand." — Boston 
Pilot. 
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6.  Catechism  of  Irish  History,  from  the  Earliest  Events 
to  the  Death  of  O'Connell. 

John  Mullany,  I  Parliament  Street,  Dublin. 
1S64.     iSmo. 

Price  Two  Shillings. 

"  The  reverend  author  of  the  little  work  under  notice  has  entered  on 
his  task  of  compiling  a  Catechism  of  Irish  History  in  a  most  commend- 
able and  candid  spirit,  setting  nothing  down  in  malice,  nor  putting 
himself  forward  as  an  apologist  or  advocate,  but  the  narrator  of  fact 
and  events  in  their  unadorned  and  simple  truth.  The  plan  of  the  work 
is  at  once  familiar,  perspicacious  and  elegant.  There  is  no  attempt 
made  at  fine  writing,  nor  effect  sought  to  be  obtained  by  word 
painting  or  exaggeration.  The  author  proposed  to  himself  to  write  a 
hand-book  of  Irish  History  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  with  that  view 
he  has  divided  the  work  into  lessons,  and  at  the  end  of  each  lesson  or 
chapter  the  questions  to  be  answered  are  placed  in  admirable  and 
consecutive  order.  At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  every  effort  is 
being  made  to  make  Irishmen  forget  the  past  of  their  country,  which 
influenced,  more  than  any  other  in  western  Europe,  the  destinies  of 
mankind,  the  appearance  of  the  Rev.  John  O'Hanlon's  historical  catechism 
is  most  opportune.  He  has  discharged  his  important  duty  as  a  Chris- 
tian minister,  a  gentleman,  patriot  and  scholar  ;  he  gives  offence  to 
none  in  the  evidence  which  he  produces,  nor  has  he  descended  to  the 
meanness  of  making  a  book  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  a  medium 
for  conveying  ill-natured  statements,  or  for  engendering'  hostility  or  ill- 
feeling  between  those  who  conscientiously  differ  from  one  another  in 
politics  and  religion.  He  has  not  overdone  his  work,  but  has  strictly 
adhered  to  a  rule  which  he  has  carried  out  to  the  end.  His  catechism 
should  be  generally  used  in  all  schools  where  young  Irishmen  are 
instructed,  no  matter  what  creed  they  may  profess." — Freeman's 
Journal. 

"  We  would  call  attention  to  a  little  Catechism  of  Irish  History,  by 
Mr.  O'Hanlon,  the  writer  of  those  pleasant  papers  on  Irish  Folk-Lore 
Mythology,  that  have  recently  appeared  in  these  pages.  The  papers, 
we  think,  prove  that  he  can  treat  his  subject  attractively,  and  the 
following  extract  from  his  Preface  is  equally  conclusive  evidence,  that 
he  possesses  the  other  and  more  important  qualifications  of  the  1 
torian." — Gentleman's  Magazine. 

"  The  quantity  of  hi  matter  is  immense,  clearly  a       rti  d,  and 

very  judiciously  selected.  We  are  glad  to  see  manifested  an  impar- 
tiality, without  which  history  is  not  merely  valueless,  but  absolutely 
poisonous." — Irishman. 

"  We  are  anxious  to  see  thi  .  I  li  itory  of  Ireland  at  once  in  the  bands 
of  the  members  of  our  Voting  M  throughout   Ireland,  in 

use  in  our  schools,   and   in   the  library  of  every   Irishman."    -V. 
Champion. 
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"  The  publication  of  this  excellent  volume,  at  the  low  price  of  two 
shillings,  should  be  regarded  as  a  boon  by  that  large  class  of  Irishmen 
who,  by  the  cost  of  preceding  works  on  the  same  subject,  have  been 
prevented  from  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their  country's  history.  They 
should  procure  this  book  for  themselves  ;  they  should  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  their  children.  *  *  *  *  For  young  men  who  have  not 
previously  bestowed  attention  on  this  subject,  Father  O'Hanlon's  work 
will  form  an  excellent  commencement.  Should  leisure  and  inclination 
enable  them  to  pursue  the  study,  they  can  learn  from  this  volume  where 
to  seek  for  the  fullest  information  relative  to  any  given  period  of  Irish 
history.  At  the  outset  of  each  chapter,  Father  O'Hanlon  gives  a  list 
of  the  authorities  which  may  be  consulted  in  reference  to  the  events 
of  which  he  writes ;  and  such  an  index  is,  of  itself,  a  valuable  directory 
to  Irish  students." — Nation. 

"  It  presents  a  continuous  stream  of  narrative — unbroken  by  those 
abrupt  paragraphs  which  the  teacher's  queries  and  the  pupil's  replies 
usually  necessitate.  With  an  humble  title  this  is  an  ambitious  book." 
— Irish  People. 

"It  gives  a  most  clear,  intelligible,  and  at  the  same  time,  concise 
epitome  of  national  events  from  the  very  earliest  period  to  the  death  of 
Ireland's  illustrious  Liberator,  Daniel  O'Connell.  This  is  a  book 
peculiarly  suited  for  junior  classes  in  our  schools,  because  it  is  furnished 
with  questions  to  which  corresponding  answers  are  referable  in  each 
lesson.  Again,  its  plan  makes  it  a  most  useful  book  for  reference 
even  for  the  most  advanced  and  ripe  scholars,  since  at  the  opening  of 
each  lesson  we  find  a  list  of  historical  authorities  relating  to  the  exact 
period  of  which  it  treats.  The  book  has  been  drawn  up  with  much 
care  and  impartiality,  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  want  of 
sympathy  with  the  people  whose  story  is  so  well  related." — Leinster 
Independent. 

"Avoiding  the  mythical,  eschewing  the  problematical,  and  placing 
vividly  in  the  foreground  all  that  appeared  to  him  essential  to  the 
student  and  the  antiquarian,  the  philosopher  and  the  lover  of  his 
country — he  has  elaborated  all  the  elements  of  a  nation's  history  in 
the  shape  of  an  elementary  treatise — a  manual  clear  to  the  simple 
understanding  and  comprehension  of  a  child,  as  it  is  ancillary  to  the 
higher  knowledge  required  by  those  who  aim  at  acquiring  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  and  employing  the  information  gained 
for  more  elevated  purposes.  It  is,  indeed,  astounding  to  find  so  much 
that  cannot  be  dispensed  with  comprised  within  so  small  a  space." — 
Carlow  Post. 

"  A  book  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Irish  schoolboy." — 
Dublin  Saturday  Magazine. 

"Welcoming  the  appearance  of  this  excellent  book — excellent  for 
the  work  of  author,  printer  and  publisher  alike — we  beg  very  cordially 
to  recommend  it  to  the  public." — Dublin  Evening  Post. 
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7.  Catechism  of  Greek  Grammar. 

John  Mullany,  I  Parliament  Street,  Dublin. 

1865.     i8mo. 

Price  One  Shilling. 

"  This  judicious  and  compendious  little  Grammar  of  the  Greek 
language  takes  the  catechetical  form,  as  being  one  best  suited  to  lead 
the  tyro  into  the  mysteries  of  its  philological  constitution  and  its 
peculiarities  of  construction.  The  science  of  grammatical  analysis,  in 
a  language  so  difficult  of  masterly  attainment,  is  greatly  simplified  by 
this  succinct  and  clear  treatise.  But,  while  it  is  mainly  intended  to 
aid  junior  students  in  a  facile  acquisition  of  the  Greek  declensions, 
conjugations,  syntax  and  prosody,  it  will  be  found  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive, as  a  manual,  for  more  advanced  scholars.1' — Ttiam  News. 

"  This  grammar  is  the  neatest  and  cheapest  we  have  yet  seen,  and 
comprised  within  a  limited  number  of  pages,  its  rules  and  examples  are 
thoroughly  complete.  The  publication  will  be  of  great  utility  and 
advantage*  to  the  teacher  in  facilitating  his  pupil's  progress.  The  clear 
and  most  accurate  typography  reflects  great  credit  on  the  united  care 
and  capability  both  of  author  and  publisher.  This  little  work  is 
critically  and  elaborately  compiled.  The  introduction,  or  preface, 
gives  a  learned  and  an  instructive  historical  account  of.  he  Greek 
language  and  writers.  The  work  may  well  be  recommended  to  the 
attention  of  teachers  and  pupils." — Drogheda  Argus. 

"  The  Catechism  of  Greek  Grammar  is  elegantly  bound  and  cor- 
rectly printed  ;  special  attention  having  been  bestowed  on  the  proof- 
sheets  to  insure  accuracy  of  typography  and  the  correct  placing  of  the 
accents.  The  rules  are  plain  and  practical  throughout,  and  the 
examples  are  familiar  and  easy  of  translation.  Its  pages  seem  to 
contain  every  instruction  necessary  for  making  the  student  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  language.  It  can  safely  be  recommended  for  the  use 
of  colleges  and  classical  schools,  being  an  improvement  in  many 
respects  on  grammars  once  in  vogue.  The  rules  and  exceptions  are 
put  in  a  shape  easy  to  be.  remembered.  The  notes  on  the  margin  are 
explanatory  of  the  text  in  the  body  of  the  book,  and  therefore  they 
help  rather  than  encumber  the  teacher's  and  the  scholar's  memory." 
— Leinsler  Independent. 


8.  Devotions  for  Confession  and  Holy  Communion. 

Thomas  Richardson  &  Son,  London,  Dublin,  and  Derby. 

1S66.     1 81110. 

Price  Two  Shillings. 

"The  title  of  this  devotional  work  is  very  unpretending,  and  by  no 

means  conveys  a  just  idea  of  its  valuable  contents.      It  appears,  by  its 

modest  title,  to  be  but  an  ordinary  book  of  prayer  ;  but,  on  carefully 

examining  and  reading  its  pages,  it  will   be  found  to  combine  many 
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advantages  not  to  be  met  with  in  books  hitherto  published  on  the  same 
subjects.  It  contains  a  great  number  of  most  beautiful  and  soul-moving 
prayers,  extracted  from  the  writings  of  the  Holy  Fathers.  In  the  exami- 
nation for  confession,  the  reverend  author  enters  minutely  into  the 
duties  of  people  of  all  classes  and  professions  in  life." — Westminster 
Gazette. 

"  This  is  a  most  excellent  work,  indeed  the  best  we  recollect  to  have 
ever  seen  on  the  two  sacraments  on  which  it  treats.  It  is  entirely 
devoted  to  Confession  and  Holy  Communion.  It  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  Catholic,  for  no  one  can  read  it  seriously  and  think 
lightly  of  confession  and  communion.  It  shows  the  absolute  necessity 
of  approaching  these  two  great  sacraments,  if  men  want  help  on  the 
way  to  eternity,  and  deserve  the  bliss  of  the  saints  in  the  next  world." — 
Dundalk  Democrat. 

"  The  instructions  are  most  excellent,  and  suitable  to  every  age  and 
condition  of  life  ;  the  devotions  themselves  are  all  that  could  be  wished 
for,  and  the  pious  acts  which  follow  the  communion  have  been  dis- 
tributed in  sections,  so  as  to  serve  as  time  or  opportunity  may  allow  for 
select  devotional  reading  or  meditation,  either  before  or  after  confession 
or  communion.  For  spiritual  retreats,  times  of  special  missions,  as  well 
as  on  ordinary  occasions  of  approaching  the  sacraments,  this  volume  is 
invaluable." —  Weekly  Register. 

"  In  all  Catholic  prayer-books  some  pages  are  devoted  to  instructions 
and  devotions  suitable  for  the  faithful  who  are  preparing  for  the  great 
Sacraments  of  Penance  and  the  Eucharist ;  but  when  we  consider  the 
immense  importance  of  those  sacraments,  and  the  incalculable  in- 
terests involved  in  their  worthy  reception,  it  becomes  at  once  evident 
that  the  subject,  if  it  is  to  be  fully  and  appropriately  treated,  requires  a 
volume  to  itself.  Such  a  volume  is  that  which  we  have  just  received 
from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  John  O'Hanlon,  whose  works  in  various  depart- 
ments of  Catholic  and  national  literature  are  held  in  deservedly  high 
estimation  by  the  public.  The  reverend  author,  in  his  work,  goes 
carefully  through  the  whole  process  of  ministering  to  a  soul  diseased  ; 
he  supplies  a  series  of  reflections  and  meditations  well  calculated  to 
excite  in  the  mind  of  a  sinner  a  sense  of  his  misfortune  and  of  his 
danger,  and  to  awaken  within  him  the  desire  of  a  speedy  reconciliation 
with  God.  By  means  of  prayer  and  meditation  and  all  suitable 
devotions,  he  leads  on  the  soul  until  he  brings  it  cleansed  and 
purified  to  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  ;  and  then  there  are 
thanksgivings  and  prayers,  instructions  and  good  counsels,  and 
devout  exercises,  intended  to  assist  in  preserving  the  soul  in  a 
state'  of  grace.  The  volume  appears  to  us  to  be  in  every  respect 
admirable,  and  we  feel  sure  that,  as  an  aid  to  Catholic  piety,  it  will  be 
largely  availed  of  by  the  faithful." — Aration. 

"The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  contains 
General  Instructions  regarding  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  ;  Instructions 
regarding  the  principles  of  our  Moral  Actions  and  their  practical 
application  to  ourselves  ;  the  obligations  of  Different  States  of  Life  ; 
Prayers  before  and  after  Confession  and  Absolution  ;  Regulations  for 
a  Christian  Life,  etc.  ;  and  Part  II.  contains  Devotions  for  Holy  Com- 
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munion,  with  all  necessary  instructions  ;  Explanation  of  the  Liturgy  ; 
Ceremonies  and  Objects  seen  at  Mass ;  Acts  before  and  after  Com- 
munion ;  Prayers  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  all  the  Saints  ;  a  most 
instructive  lesson  on  the  Holy  Viaticum  and  Extreme  Unction  ;  and  all 
through,  the  prayers  are  arranged  with  suitable  instructions  in  reference 
to  the  immediate  subjects.  The  book — which  is  embellished  with  a 
beautiful  frontispiece,  and  got  out  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  eminent 
publishers — should  add  another  wreath  to  the  chaplet  so  well  earned 
by  the  Rev.  John  O'Hanlon." — Sligo  Champion. 

"  This  admirable  work  is  designed,  as  we  learn  from  the  preface,  to 
provide  persons  who  are  desirous  of  approaching  the  two  great 
sacraments,  which  Catholics  most  generally  receive,  with  a  complete 
manual  of  instruction  and  prayer  adapted  to  general  and  particular 
requirements.  This  object  is  well  carried  out  in  the  work  before  us. 
Whatever  station  of  life  the  reader  belongs  to,  whatever  may  be  the 
nature  of  his  avocations,  he  will  find  something  peculiarly  applicable 
to  his  circumstances  in  these  pages.  The  instructions  given  are  clear 
and  precise,  and  the  devotional  exercises  are  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of 
deep  and  fervent  piety.  We  trust  this  publication  will  obtain  a  wide 
circulation." — Weekly  News. 


9.  The  Life  and  Works  of  St.  Aengussius  Hagiographus, 

or 

St.  JEngus  the  Culdee, 

Bishop  and  Abbot  at  Clonenagh  and  Dysartenos,  Queen's 

County. 

John  F.  Fowler,  3  Crow  Street,  Dame  Street,  Dublin. 
1868.     8vo.     Wrapper,  lettered. 

Price  One  Shilling. 

"None  of  the  Irish  Saints  deserve  more  lasting  gratitude  and 
veneration  from  the  students  of  Irish  ecclesiastical  history  than  St. 
/Kngus  the  Culdee.  Here,  within  a  few  pages,  have  we  an  interesting 
account  of  his  Life  and  various  writings,  in  prose  and  verse,  from  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  Archaeologists  of  the  day.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
O'Hanlon  has  entitled  himself  to  the  thanks  and  gratitude  of  every 
lover  of  Iri.di  history  by  the  production  of  this  learned  and  interesting 
work." —  Wexford  Independent. 

"The  writings  of  St.  /Engus  are  among  the  most  important  contri- 
butions to  early  Irish  ecclesiastical  literature.  Were  they  lost,  much  of 
it  would  be  a  perfect  blank.  The  life  of  this  early  writer  must  th< 
fore  have  an  interest,  in  a  special  manner,  for  Irish  ecclesiologisU. 
With  the  Life  we  have  here  a  review  and  analysis  of  these  ancient 
historic  treatises." — Armagh  Guardian. 

"In  the  labour  that  the  collection  of  necessary  facts  entailed  upon 
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Father  O'Hanlon,  we  can  estimate  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Iirsh 
literature.  *  *  *  *  To  rescue  from  the  cold  shades  of  oblivion 
the  fame  of  /Engus,  was  ,a  task  worthy  of  the  piety  and  scholarship  of 
Father  O'Hanlon." — Quebec  Irish  Sentinel. 

"The  amiable  author  tells  us  that  it  was  originally  written  by  him 
in  the  shape  of  a  lecture,  which  he  was  asked  to  deliver  for  the  benefit 
of  a  charitable  institution  in  the  parish  in  which  he  ministers.  We  in 
Ireland  know  what  the  life  of  a  missionary  priest  must  of  necessity  be, 
and  how  scant  and  how  scattered  are  the  intervals  that  a  clergyman, 
who  devotes  himself  so  assiduously  and  so  untiringly  to  all  his  duties  as 
Father  O'Hanlon  does,  can  dedicate  to  literary  pursuits.  *  *  *  * 
The  career  of  the  saint  is  very  strikingly  told,  and  the  narrative  is 
interspersed  with  many  curious  morsels  of  interesting  lore.  The 
portion  of  Father  O'Hanlon's  essay  that  treats  of  the  writings  of  St. 
dingus  is  peculiarly  valuable,  and  displays  great  critical  acumen,  and 
no  inconsiderable  research.  The  style,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  clear, 
vigorous,  simple,  and  well  sustained,  and  admirably  appropriate  to  the 
subject  the  Reverend  author  proposes  to  himself  to  treat." — Freeman's 
Journal. 

"Father  O'Hanlon  has  devoted  many  years  of  his  useful  life  to  the 
Hagiology  of  Ireland.  His  '  Life  of  St.  Laurence  O'Toole,  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  ;'  '  St.  Malachy  O'Morgair,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,'  the 
friend  of  the  great  St.  Bernard,  and  '  St.  Dympna,  Virgin,'  are,  we 
hope,  known  to  many  of  our  readers.  '  The  Life  of  St.  /Engus,  the 
Culdee,'  will  be  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  all  lovers  of  Ireland  and 
her  saints." — The  New  York  Tablet. 

"The  Life  of  this  holy  and  learned  Irishman  reflects  great  credit 
alike  on  the  research  and  the  talent  of  the  Rev.  gentleman  who  has 
undertaken  the  task — by  no  means  an  easy  one,  when  we  consider  the 
difficulties  which  attend  the  study  of  Irish  Hagiology.  We  cordially 
recommend  the  publication  to  every  educated  Irishman,  as  well  as  to 
all  for  whom  the  records  of  the  past  have  any  interest — and,  lastly,  to 
all  who  love  to  read  of  the  Saints  who  have,  from  time  to  time, 
illumined  the  Church." — The  Weekly  Register. 

"  In  Irish  Archaeological  and  Hagiologic  lore,  Father  O'Hanlon  is 
not  only  profoundly  read,  but,  in  his  handling  of  the  subjects  which  he 
takes  up,  clearness,  and  a  certain  degree  of  freshening  vivacity,  are 
conspicuous — features  rarely  found  in  productions  confined  to  records  of 
events  that  have  occurred  in  the  remote  periods  of  history.  *  *  *  * 
This  valuable  contribution  to  Irish  Hagiology  will  possess  additional 
interest  to  the  generality  of  our  readers,  inasmuch  as  the  saint  appears 
to  have  lived  near  the  celebrated  Rock  of  Dunamase,  a  few  miles  from 
Maryborough,  and  in  the  monastery  of  Clonenagh.  But, irrespective  of  all 
local  interest,  the  general  Catholic  reader  will  delight  in  tracing  the  life 
and  the  sketch  of  the  works  of  a  native  Saint,  whose  rare  excellencies 
of  head  and  heart  are  thus  described  by  his  admiring  biographer." — 
The  Carlow  Post. 

"We  have  already  exceeded  our  limits  in  our  notice  of  Father 
O'Hanlon's  admirable  book.  *  *  *  *  /Engus  has  been  left 
nearly  1,100  years  in  manuscript.     This  is  a  disgrace  to  a  Celtic  and  a 
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Catholic  country.  We  trust  that  Father  O'Hanlon,  who  has  done  so 
much  for  Irish  sacred  history  in  his  '  Life  of  St.  Malachy,'  '  Life  of  St. 
Laurence  O'Toole,'  and  the  present  interesting  publication,  will,  by 
rescuing  the  Celtic  martyrologist  from  the  obscurity  of  manuscript,  for 
ever  link  his  name  as  a  Hagiologist  with  the  Wards  and  the  Colgans. 
The  critical  acumen  and  deep  research  displayed  in  the  present  little 
work  prove  how  well  he  is  fitted  for  the  task  of  disentombing  such  long- 
neglected  treasures  in  aid  of  the  regeneration  and  progress  of  historic 
investigation." — The  Ulster  Examiner. 

"Father  O'Hanlon  has  dedicated  this  little  work  to  the  Very  Rev. 
Monseignor  Moran,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Irish  History  in  the  Catholic 
University.  The  work  itself  relates  the  history  of  one  of  Ireland's 
Saints,  St.  .Lngus.  *  *  *  *  He  was  also  a  writer  of  considerable 
ability.  But  for  an  account  of  his  labours,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  work  itself,  which  is  creditably  printed." — The  Dttndalk  Democrat. 

"The  history  of  an  Irishman  living  some  ten  centuries  ago,  whose 
sanctity  of  life  and  whose  deep  erudition  acquired  for  him  an  extensive 
reputation,  is  most  susceptible  of  embellishment  in  the  course  of  time ; 
and  thaf,  as  our  author  shows,  it  should  be  occasionally  clogged  by 
fictions  and  romances,  arising  from  a  succession  of  exaggerated  accounts, 
is  no  more  than  is  to  be  expected.  In  order  to  discriminate  between 
the  simple  truth  and  the  more  brilliant  versions  of  particular  facts,  it  is 
requisite  that  the  biographer  should  be  strong-minded  enough  to  reject 
the  beautiful  for  the  rude  and  truthful.  This  Father  O'Hanlon  has 
succeeded  in  doing,  with  all  due  moderation  ;  and  certain  astonishing 
incidents  are  quietly  toned  down  by  brief  and  judicious  remarks." — 
The  Westminster  Gazette. 

"  M.  O'Hanlon  avait  originairement  public'  dans  Vlrish  Ecclesiastical 
Record,  cette  biograpbie  de  Saint  .Fngus  ;  apres  quelques  retouches 
il  a  presente  aujourd'hui  sous  forme  de  brochure.  II  a  dans  ce  travail 
mis  a  profit  les  meilleurea  sources,  et  il  en  montre  une  parfaite  con- 
naissance  dans  des  notes  nombreuses  et  instructives." — Revue  Critique 
a"Histoire  et  de  Litlerature. 

"The  particulars  known  regarding  the  life  of  an  Irish  Saint,  who 
died  more  than  one  thousand  years  ago,  must  be  necessarily  brief,  still 
the  Reverend  author  of  this  interesting  little  work  has  woven  a  very 
readable  narrative  out  of  the  available  materials,  and  shows  the 
industry  which  must  have  been  expended  upon  the  task.  *  *  *  * 
We  understand  the  author  is  about  to  publish  the  Lives  of  the  Irish 
Saints,  amongst  whom  our  King  and  Bishop  of  Cashel,  St.  Cormac 
McCullinan,  is  counted  as  one.  From  the  specimen  before  us,  we 
believe  the  onerous  task  could  not  be  in  better  hands."—  Cas/tet  Gazette. 

"  Mr.  O'Hanlon 's  '  Life  of  St.  Angus'  is  full  of  erudition,  which  is 
pleasingly  varied  by  touches  of  nature  in  his  description  of  the  lovely 
scenery  with  which  the  country  abounds.  The  pedigree  and  early  life 
of  the  saint,  his  studies  and  austerities,  his  visions  and  their  purpi 
his  humility  in  forsaking  the  life  of  a  choir  monk  for  that  of  lay  1 
his  miracles,  his  literary  laboius,  bis  life  at  Tallaght,  and  the  complete 
list  of  his  works,  are  given  with  a  fidelity  devoid  of  dryness,  and  most 
inviting  to  the  reader." — The  Carlotv  College  Magazine. 
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"  La  savante  etude  que  vient  de  faire  paraitre  sous  ce  titre  M. 
O'Hanlon  presente,  a  divers  titres,  un  veritable  interet.  A  la  viede  St. 
^Jngus  l'hagiographe  se  rattachent  en  effet  plusieurs  questions  impor- 
tantes  pour  l'histoire  ecclesiastique  et  surtout  pour  l'histoire  litteraire  de 
l'ancienne  Irlande.  L'auteur  s'est  attache  a  eclaircir  ces  questions 
sans  se  flatter  pourtant  d'avoir  fait  sur  ce  point  un  travail  definitif,  qui 
n'est  pas  encore  possible  dans  l'&at  actuel  de  la  science  hagiographique 
irlandaise.  II  raconte  tout  ce  que  Ton  peut  savoir  jusqu'ici  de  la  vie 
de  son  heros,  depuis  sa  naissance,  vers  le  milieu  du  viiie  siecle,  jusqu'a 
sa  mort,  dont  la  date  la  plus  probable  parait  etre  l'annee  824.  II  donne 
surtout  des  details  sur  le  sejour  de  St.  /Engus  dans  une  solitude  du 
Queen's  County,  appelee  depuis  Dysartenos,  {Desertu/n,  O'Aengiisa), 
ensuite  a  l'abbaye  de  Tallagh  et  plus  tard  au  Monastere  de  Clonenagh, 
dont  il  devint  abbe.  Les  ceuvres  de  Saint  /Engus  sont  particuliere- 
ment  l'objet  de  Texamen  de  M.  O'Hanlon,  qui  analyse  successive- 
ment  son  Felire  ou  eloges  des  Saints  pour  chaque  jour  de  l'annee  ;  le 
Martyrologe  de  Tallagh,  (public  en  1857  par  le  Dr.  Kelly),  dont  la  pre- 
miere partie  a  (5te  composee,  dit-on,  d'apres  des  ouvrages,  aujourd'hui 
perdus,  d'Eusebe  et  de  Saint  Jerome  ;  le  traite  Latin,  De  Sanctis 
Hiber>iim ;  un  recueil  de  poemes  irlandais  sur  les  recits  de  l'ancien 
Testament,  recueil  connu  sous  le  titre,  commun  a  plusiers  autres 
ouvrages,  de  Saltair  na  rami;  et  enfin  des  fragments  de  genealogies 
des  Saints  irlandais,  qui  lui  sont  g^neralment  attribues.  Nous  ne 
pouvons  que  nous  associer  au  vceu  qu'exprime  M.  O'Hanlon  de  voir 
mettre  au  jour  par  une  main  competente  une  edition  critique  des 
ceuvres  ineMites,  ou  imparfaitement  pubises  jusqu'ici,  de  Saint  /Engus." 
— Journal  des  Savants. 

"  This  tract  contains  notices  of  the  historical  works  regarding  early 
Irish  Christianity,  as  written  by  a  distinguished  ecclesiastic  of  the 
ninth  century." —  Wexford  People. 

"The  Life  of  St,  /Engus,  though  on  a  small  scale  as  compared  with 
the  work  on  St.  Laurence  O'Toole,  is  nevertheless  most  interesting  and 
attractive  as  a  biographical  memoir.  In  it  the  author  collates  and 
arranges,  with  great  care,  all  the  facts  which  can  be  arrived  at  con- 
cerning the  life  and  labours  of  this  holy  man.  *  *  *  *  Scarcely 
less  attractive  than  the  body  of  the  memoir  itself  are  the  copious  notes 
which  the  author  appends,  and  which  he  has  culled  with  great  industry 
and  research  from  the  most  distinguished  authorities  on  matters  of 
antiquarian  interest.  The  work  is  written  in  a  plain,  unpretentious, 
and  intelligible  style,  and  is  utterly  free  from  that  pedantry  which 
affects  an  unnecessary  display  of  erudition.  It  is  published  at  a  very 
moderate  charge,  and  from  those  interested  in  matters  which  can  throw 
light  on  our  early  ecclesiastical  history,  will  claim  an  attentive  and 
earnest  perusal." — The  Nation. 

"Mr.  O'Hanlon  is  an  estimable  clergyman  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  publication  before  us  worthily  sustains  the  reputation 
which  he  has  already  secured  as  a  learned  and  zealous  worker  in  the 
important  field  of  Irish  Hagiology.  The  biography  of  this  monk,  who 
flourished  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  and  who  was  as  highly 
distinguished  for  his  literary  attainments  as  for  his  religious  zeal,  will 
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be  read  with  the  deepest  interest.  It  is  written  in  a  most  agreeable 
style,  abounds  in  racy  incidents,  and  furnishes  various  lively  illustra- 
tions of  the  habits  and  usages  of  early  monasticism.  The  brochure 
throughout  affords  ample  evidence  of  Mr.  C/Hanlon's  research  and 
learning,  and  is  fitted  to  stimulate  the  reader  with  an  admiration  for 
the  piety,  patriotism,  and  ability  of  the  old  Celtic  race." — Doxvnpatrick 
Recorder. 

10.  The  Life  of  St.  David, 

Archbishop  of  Menevia,  Chief  Patron  of  Wales,  and  Titular 
Patron  of  Naas  Church  and  Parish  in  Ireland. 

John  Mullr.ny,  I  Parliament  Street,  Dublin. 

1869.     l2mo.     Cloth,  gilt. 

Price  Two  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

"Then  does  the  writer,  who  so  finely  appreciates  his  task,  proceed 
to  the  more  learned  and  laborious  portion  of  his  work,  which  is 
divided  into  fourteen  chapters.  These  are  all  replete  with  varied 
research.  The  early  ecclesiastical  history  of  Wales  is  fully  revealed,  in 
connection  with  the  Life  of  St.  David.  His  influence  on  its  progress  is 
recorded  in  text  and  notes.  The  birth,  education,  ordination,  ministry, 
and  episcopacy  of  holy  David  are  clearly  and  orderly  related  to  the  date 
of  his  glorious  death,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  This  beautiful  little  work, 
the  latest  hagiographical  production  of  its  author,  admirably  illustrates 
his  wonderful  industry  and  talents  for  writing  the  Lives  of  our  Irish 
Saints,  with  whom  St.  David  holds  a  very  close  relationship  now,  as  he 
was  the  master  and  companion  of  many  among  them  in  the  olden  time, 
when  he  flourished." — Cork  Examiner. 

"  Father  O'Hanlon's  rare  reputation  as  a  well-read  historian  and  an 
accurate  and  earnest  Hagiologist  is  here  indeed  most  amply  sustained. 
We  find  the  same  scholarly  culture  of  style  to  which  Fathei  OUIanlon's 
readers  are  well  accustomed,  and  we  do  not  miss  the  same  expenditure 
of  studious  care  which  give  all  his  books  peculiar  value.  The  pre- 
sent biography  can  be  fairly  credited  with  the  special  merit  of  being 
suited  to  all  sorts  of  readers.  For  the  general  public  it  contains  a  well 
condensed  and  skilful  biography  of  the  Saint,  embracing  the  main 
facts  of  his  ancestry,  his  education,  his  works  and  miracles  in  the 
sacred  ministry,  his  relations  with  various  holy  Irishmen,  and  his 
solemn  appointment  by  the  Synod  of  Brevi  to  the  Archbishopric  of 
Britain.  The  biography  is  supplemented  by  an  account  of  the  mirai  ' 
attributed,  after  his  death,  to  St.  David's  merits  and  advocacy,  with  a 
collection  of  interesting  facts  regarding  the  Diocese  of  St  David's;  a 
copious  historical  and  topographical  notice  of  Xaas  and  its  vicinity;  and 
a  full  description,  with  exceedingly  good  illustrations,  of  the  Catholic 
Church  at  Naas.  These  will  thoroughly  satisfy  the  general  reader, 
and,  for  the  rest,  the  most  persevering  student,  ecclesiastical  or  secular, 
will  find  ample  guidance  in  the  notes  and  references,  which  so  strikingly 
attest  the  great  extent  of  the  learned  author's  re  " — The  tfah 

"The  events  of  his  life  are  clearly  and  consecutively  related,  as  far 
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as  they  are  known,  in  the  work  before  us,  and  the  historic  authorities 
are  quoted  which  make  such  a  study  valuable  to  antiquarians.  Nor,  as 
in  the  lives  of  so  many  Saints,  do  miraculous  incidents  hold  a  very 
prominent  place.  We  are  more  attracted  by  the  contemporaneous 
events  of  Church  history,  and  the  records  of  churches,  founded  in  the 
early  times  of  Christianity,  in  Wales.  The  ecclesiologist  and  the 
archaeologist  will  alike  find  something  to  interest  and  instruct,  while 
perusing  this  brief,  and  yet  very  exhaustive  memoir.  The  learned 
author  has  written  it  with  care  and  good  judgment." — Kilkenny 
Moderator. 

"This  biography  of  St.  David,  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
OTIanlon,  embraces  all  the  chief  events  known  regarding  him.  It  is 
nicely  printed  on  toned  paper,  appropriately  illustrated  with  wood 
engravings  of  Naas  Church,  and  elegantly  bound  in  cloth." — Evening 
Telegraph. 

"  Father  O'Hanlon  is,  indeed,  doing  a  noble  work.  *  *  *  * 
The  opening  sentences  give  a  fair  conception  of  the  tone  of  thought, 
and  character  of  style,  which  herald  the  biography  of  this  illustrious 
saint." — Quebec  Irish  Sentinel. 

"  He  has  retold  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Wales — too  long 
neglected  by  those  who  ought  to  feel  most  concerned  for  its  honour — 
with  rare  clearness,  and  a  rarer  fidelity  to  proven  facts.  The  work 
is  beautifully  illustrated,  and  the  notes  with  which  it  is  enriched  would, 
of  themselves,  be  no  mean  monument  to  the  Rev.  author's  ability  and 
industry." — Weekly  Netvs. 

"The  Life  of  St.  David  has  much  to  do  with  the  study  of  early 
Welsh  Ecclesiastical  History.  It  appears  the  Anglo-Norman  invaders 
introduced  his  cultus  into  Ireland.  Here  is  a  brief  record  of  those  acts 
attributed  to  him,  with  a  very  complete  Life,  taken  from  early 
documents.  The  printing  is  very  well  executed,  and  the  engravings  of 
Naas  Church  are  very  creditable  to  Mr.  Hanlon,  of  College  Green, 
Dublin. " — Londonderry  Journal. 

"This  is  a  little  work  that  must  have  a  special  interest  for  all 
Churchmen,  as  the  subject  of  it,  St.  David,  is  first  said  to  have 
established  Christianity  in  Wales.  Not  only  there,  on  St.  David's  Day, 
do  Welshmen  wear  the  leek  to  honour  their  Patron,  but  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  same  usage  prevailed  in  Naas  until  the  close  of  the  last 
century." — Irish  Times. 

"  This  neatly  produced  volume  has  reference  to  a  very  distinguished 
Saint  of  the  Church.  It  appears  he  is  regarded  as  the  Patron  of  Naas 
parish,  and  the  work  is  dedicated  to  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Hughes,  its 
pastor.  WTe  glean  therefrom  that  the  much  respected  P.P.  enlisted  the 
author's  willing  services  to  prepare  the  book,  which  is  published  at  his 
expense.  This  is  an  example  worthy  the  imitation  of  other  Irish  priests, 
to  make  the  Patrons  of  our  country  better  known.  The  little  work  is 
illustrated  with  elegant  engravings  of  Naas  Church,  while  a  compen- 
dious history  of  that  town  and  vicinity  makes  this  biography  interesting 
for  historians,  topographers,  and  antiquarians." — Limerick  Reporter 
and  Tipperary  Vindicator. 

"  Several  lives,  such  as  those  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis  and  Wharton, 
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have  been  written,  and  a  short  one  will  be  found  in  Alban  Butler,  at 
the  1st  of  March  ;  but  a  fitting  biography  of  the  destroyer  of  British 
Pelagianism  was  still  to  be  desired.  The  master  of  so  many  of  our  own 
great  Saints_  has  special  claims  on  the  affections  and  interest  of  all 
Irish  Catholics,  and  in  the  present  work  their  wishes  will  be  completely 
gratified,  as  it  presents  to  them  all  that  can  be  now  brought  to  li<dit  " 
—Northern  Star. 

"The  Life  of  this  eminent  Saint  is  brief,  but  it  contains  the  chief 
historic  incidents  known  regarding  early  Christianity  in  Wales.  St. 
David  taught  many  of  the  old  Irish  Saints,  and  hence  he  was  venerated 
in  Ireland,  where,  after  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion,  a  church  was 
founded  to  his  honour  at  Naas." — Saunders's  Naus-Letter. 

"  In  the  different  chapters,  the  notes  are  vouchers  for  the  statements 
to  which  they  refer.  The  book  is  elegantly  bound  and  printed.  We 
regret  being  obliged,  from  exigencies  of  time  and  space,  to  restrict 
ourselves  to-day  to  this  very  brief  notice  of  this  the  latest  of  the  valuable 
contributions  to  our  hagiographical  literature,  from  the  pen  of  the 
erudite  and  accomplished  Father  OTIanlon." — Drogheda  Argus. 

"In  following  the  footsteps  of^our  Rev.  biographer,  from  David's 
birth  to  the  close  of  his  intensely  active  life,  we  feel  we  are  in  company 
with  a  painstaking  and  sure  guide.  We  are  bound  to  acknowledge  that 
he  has  consulted  the  best  authorities,  carefully  investigated  the  obscure 
and  doubtful  points  connected  with  the  Saint's  history,  and  altogether 
proved  himself  throughout  a  conscientious  biographer.  The  foof-notes 
will  prove  of  great  service  to  the  ecclesiastical  student,  as  they  contain 
a  fund  of  really  valuable  information  relating  to  points  of  early  Church 
History.  "■ — Freeman's  Journal. 

"Father  O'Hanlon  is  one  of  our  cjuiet  workers.  He  is  saying 
nothing  to  attract  pubiic  notice,  but  he  is  always  engaged  in  labour  of 
a  literary  kind.  He  has  published  Lives  of  St.  Malachy,  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  and  friend  of  St.  Bernard  ;  of  St.  Laurence  O'Toole,  of  St. 
Dympna,  Virgin  and  Martyr.  He  has  contributed  largely  to  several 
periodicals — amongst  others  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Record.  His  pen  has 
produced  several  works— a  Guide  for  Emigrants,  a  History  of  Ireland, 
works  on  language,  a  Greek  Grammar.  1 [is  '  Life  <>f  St.  David '  is  not 
for  the  general  public.  The  first  edition  is  bespoken — nay,  purchased 
— by  the  Catholics  of  Naas,  and  of  the  parish  of  which  the  Rev.  Dean 
Hughes,  author  of  the  work  on  'Ceremonies  of  Holy  Mass,'  is 
pastor.  The  illustrations  are  artistic — some  of  them  beautiful.  The 
taste  and  finish  of  the  written  work  merit  words  of  unqualified  praise." 
— Tuam  News. 

"How  a  Welsh  Saint  should  come  to  be  the  patron  of  an  Irish 
Church —the  only  one  in  the  country  dedicated  to  St.  David  is  that  at 
Naas — together  with  a  biography  of  the  Saint  himself,  and  a  learned 
disquisition  on  the  Archaeology  and  Ecclesiastic!  1  1 1  lily, 

will  be  found  most  ably  explained  by  father  O'Hanlon,  on  whom  may 
fittingly  be  I  d  the  title  of  the  Irish   1  /        'flow 

College  Magazine. 
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11.  Legend  Lays  of  Ireland,  by  Lageniensis. 

John  Mullany,  I  Parliament  Street,  Dublin. 
1870.     i2mo. 

Price  One  Shilling. 

"  Not  very  long  since  we  noticed  with  much  gratification  a  volume  on 
Irish  Fairy  Lore,  by  '  Lageniensis ' — a  nom  de  plume  which  does  not 
hide  from  many  the  real  name  of  the  gifted  author,  but  whose  incognito 
— since  it  is  his  pleasure  to  assume  it — we  feel  bound  here  to  respect. 
The  present  work  is  one  of  a  not  very  dissimilar  character  from  its 
predecessor,  with  this  important  difference,  however,  that  the  myths  and 
traditions  which  are  embodied  in  it,  are  conveyed  to  the  reader  in  verse, 
whilst  the  former  was  in  prose.  In  either,  the  author  has  been  equally 
successful,  and  we  have  now  before  us  as  interesting  a  contribution  to 
our  national  literature.  The  third  legend  in  the  book,  though  a  brief 
one,  is  peculiarly  interesting  in  this  locality.  We  take  the  liberty  of 
transferring  it  to  our  columns  here,  with  the  notes,  as  they  stand  in  the 
work." — 7  he  Kilkenny  Moderator. 

"  La  grace  de  la  versification  et  le  charme  des  descriptions  pit- 
toresques  des  paysages  de  PIrlande  ne  sont  pas  le  seul  merite  des 
Legend  Lays.  Les  notes  etendues  qui  accompagnent  chaque  piece  de 
vers  renferment  des  details  instructifs  sur  les  mceurs,  les  superstitions  et 
anciennes  croyances  du  pays ;  et  l'introductionsignale  les  emprunts,  jusqu'a 
ces  derniers  temps  trop  rares,  faits  par  la  litterature  anglo-irlandaise  au 
tresor  des  poetiques  traditions  nationales." — Journal  des  Savants. 

"This  little  book  introduces  to  our  notice  a  new  Poet — as  we  are 
happy  to  designate  him — an  Irish  Poet,  who  is  not  ashamed  to  choose 
Irish  subjects  upon  which  to  exercise  his  pen.  As  an  introduction  to 
the  work,  there  is  a  well  written  essay  upon  the  poets  of  the  present 
day,  and  their  works.  The  book  is  neatly  printed,  nicely  illustrated, 
and  well  worthy  the  perusal  of  those  who  admire  good  poetry.  As  a 
specimen,  we  reproduce  a  legend  belonging  to  our  neighbourhood, 
which  will  carry  its  own  recommendation." — Cashel  Gazette. 

"  A  nicely  got  up,  well  printed  work  with  a  preface,  and  numerous 
notes,  giving  a  fund  of  information  respecting  the  poets  and  poetry  of 
the  sister  isle.  The  low  price  at  which  the  book  is  sold,  places  it 
within  the  reach  of  all  who  wish  to  listen  to  the  lays  sung  by  our  author, 
and  founded  on  the  fairy  tales  that  have  floated  down  to  the  present 
days  from  the  times  of  old." — Greenwich  and  Deptford  Chronicle. 

"  In  this  book  are  presented  some  two  dozen  familiar  fairy  legends 
of  the  sister  isle,  dressed  in  a  very  becoming  and  pleasing  poetical 
garb.  We  feel  tempted  to  make  an  extract  or  two  from  this  entertaining 
little  work.  *  *  *  *  We  can  cordially  recommend  these  '  Legend 
Lays '  to  the  lovers  of  the  romantic  traditions  with  which  Ireland  is 
specially  favoured." — Catholic  Opinion. 

"  It  specially  behoves  a  Leinster  journal  to  greet  any  man  calling 
himself  'Lageniensis,'  but  particularly  so  genuine  a  son  of  the  soil. 
But,  in  truth,  there  is  no  part  of  Ireland  in  which  the  researches  of 
our  author  will  not  come  home  with  familiar  interest  and  application. 
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The  entire  realm  of  Fairyland  is  laid  open  by  a  wave  of  our  Wizard's 
wand,  and  every  page  we  read  only  serves  to  allure  us  with  a  more 
irresistible  witching  of  fascination,  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  enchanted 
cave,  which  the  sparkling  light  of  his  society  and  the  torch  of  a 
Cicerone  jointly  illuminate.  It  contains  views  and  visions  not  only 
specially  interesting  to  young  people,  but  to  children  of  a  larger 
growth  also,  amongst  whom  we  are  not  ashamed  to  class  ourselves." — 
The  Leinster  Independent. 

"The  Legend  Lays  of  Ireland  *  *  *  *  a  careful  versified 
selection  of  them." — Nation. 

"  There  is  true  poetic  purity  and  power  in  these,  as  in  the  previous 
lays." — Daily  Express. 

"  "The  Legend  Lays  of  Ireland'  are  admirable  specimens,  not  only 
of  the  poet's  art,  but  of  the  fruits  of  true  inspiration  likewise." — The 
Catholic  Telegraph. 

"  These  poems,  thoroughly  rich  and  'racy  of  the  soil,'  are  the  first 
we  have  seen  in  a  collected  form,  under  the  above  pseudonym  ;  but 
they  emanate,  we  are  aware,  from  one,  who  in  other  walks  of  literature 
is  neither  unknown  or  unhonoured.  The  '  Legend  of  Donegal '  and 
some  half-dozen  others  we  remember  to  have  seen  exactly  ten  years  ago 
in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine,  when  it  really  merited  that  title ; 
but  the  bulk  of  the  volume  is  sparklingly  new  and  refreshing.  It  is  a 
healthy  sign  to  see  the  increasing  growth  of  Irish  national  literature 
published  in  Dublin,  and  free  from  any  traces  of  a  disposition  to  make 
it  instrumental  in  the  propagandism  of  any  peculiar  view  of  politics  — 
the  study  of  which,  a  thinker  once  said,  is  enough  to  file  the  soul  out  of  a 
man.  An  exhaustive  introduction  on  the  origin  of  popular  superstitions, 
reminding  one  of  the  best  parts  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  '  Letters  on 
demonolcgy  and  witchcraft,'  inaugurates  the  sequel.  This  embraces 
legends  oi  Killarney.  Ormond  Castle,  Cullenagh,  Dunamase,  Ilolycross, 
Lough  Gill,  the  coast  of  Clare,  the  Cove  of  Cork,  Lough  Erne,  Blarney 
Castle,  and  the  Glen  of  Imaile,  disclosing  to  us  privileged  views  of  the 
silver-hoofed  steed  of  O'Donoghue  ploughing  the  blue  waters  of  Kil- 
larney ;  the  fairy  court  of  hidden  caverns,  Leprechauns,  fairy  hurlers, 
the  white  goblin  of  St.  Mullins,  virion  of  the  Culdees  at  Ilolycross, 
and  weird  banshees.  It  may  indeed  be  said,  that  this  volume  combines 
the  substantial  interest  of  Crofton  Croker's  massive  prose,  with  the 
pathos  of  Dermody's  muse,  the  fire  of  Drennan,  and  the  simplicity 
of  Furlong.  The  volume  is  dedicated  in  five  laudatory  stanzas  to 
William  John  Fitzpatrick,  the  biographer  oi  Bishop  Doyle,  Lord 
Cloncurry,  and  Lady  Morgan."      Thi   Iri  i  77 

"The  'Legend  Lays'  will  be  hailed  with  delight  in  every  homestead 
where  the  works  of  Kennedy,  Banim,  Griffin,  Lever,  Croker,  Lover, 
and  Carleton  are  prized.     Ii  affords  fi  of,  that  the  mine  of  fairy 

lore,  so  much  loved  in  this  our  1  ains  many  a  yet  unexhausted 

vein,  to  allure  and    reward    l!  SS  delvcr.       It  is  a   book  to  1 

with  pleasure,  beneath  the  shade  of  a  tree  in  summer,  by  the  noon-tide 
lounger  in  the  field,  and  beside  the  winter  hearth,  when  the  young  and 
joyous,  tired  of  the  dull  monotony  of  a  dreary  day,  clamour  (or  tales  of 
the  wild,  the  bright,  or  the  wonderful."—  The  Drogheda  Argus. 
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12.  Irish  Folk  Lore : 

Traditions  and  Superstitions  of  the  Country  :  with 
Humorous  Tales,  by  Lageniensis. 

Cameron  and  Ferguson,  88  West  Nile  Street,  Glasgow. 
1870.     Crown  8vo. 

Price    Two   Shillings. 

"  Nor  has  Lageniensis  confined  himself  to  gleaning  from  rare  books, 
inaccessible  to  all  but  a  few  who  have  time  to  spend  in  large  libraries  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  has  contrived  to  gather  from  our  ancient  manu- 
scripts, preserved  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  and  elsewhere,  historical 
episodes,  tales,  and  legends  which  will  be  perused  with  satisfaction  all 
the  more  delightful  because  heretofore  utterly  unknown  to  the  people. 
*  *  *  *  An  amount  of  edifying  instruction  and  entertainment  far 
surpassing  anything  of  the  sort  we  have  ever  before  seen  will  be  found 
in  these  admirable  pages.  *  *  *  *  Every  page  of  this  excellent 
work  teems  with  information  of  the  most  pleasing  character,  and  many  of 
the  stories  convey  a  moral  lesson  which  will  be  found  valuable  in  the 
every-day  business  of  life.  It  has  been  wisely  remarked  that  as  long 
as  one  is  able  to  read  he  cannot  be  entirely  unhappy,  nor  do  we 
hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  perusal  of  the  work  before  us  will  not  only 
amuse  the  lover  of  his  country,  but  intensify  that  holy  sentiment." — 
The  Nation.     (First  Notice.) 

"  This  is  one  of  the  most  readable  and  most  attractive  volumes  of 
its  class  which  we  recollect  to  have  ever  perused.  It  also  embraces 
a  far  more  comprehensive  range  of  subjects  than  any  similar  woik 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  since  it  deals  not  only  with  existing 
legends,  traditions  and  popular  superstitions,  but  embraces  a  vast 
amount  of  antiquarian  and  historical  information  connected  with  all 
periods  of  our  national  annals,  while  endlessly  diversified  with  amusing 
tales  and  stories  drawn  from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  North  and  South 
equally.  The  author  displays  extensive  reading,  refined  taste,  matured 
judgment,  and  his  descriptive  sketches  even  of  popular  follies  are 
usually  lessons  of  moral  wisdom.  He  has  evidently  studied  with  care 
the  history  and  antiquities  of  Ireland  at  their  native  sources,  and  his 
notices  of  peasant  customs  as  remnants  of  original  Paganism  are  often 
curious  and  instructive.  His  interesting  episode  of  Dungal,  the  learned 
Irish  Recluse  of  the  ninth  century,  and  his  account  of  some  Irish 
Astronomical  manuscripts,  whose  existence  is  scarcely  known  even  in 
the  learned  world,  prove  his  fitness  for  higher  researches  than  those 
embodied  in  the  highly-interesting  miscellany  before  us." — Londonderry 
Standard. 

"  The  author  of  the  Old  Folk  Lore  of  Ireland  writes  from  the  fulness 
of  a  genial  heart,  and  a  well  stored  head.  He  is  evidently  an  enthusiast 
about  his  theme,  and  labours  earnestly  and  lovingly  to  make  his  reader 
as  interested  as   himself.     He   has   spared   no   pains   to   produce   an 
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interesting  volume,  and  we  feel  a  hearty  pleasure  in  congratulating 
him  on  the  successful  result.  His  task  was  far  from  being  a  light  one. 
True  it  is,  the  materials  existed  in  abundance,  but  it  was  not  always 
easy  to  reach  them.  Many  of  the  oral  traditions  of  ancient  manners 
and  customs  lay  buried  in  some  cottage  in  the  bog,  or  on  the  hill-side, 
and  it  must  have  been  at  the  cost  of  much  personal  comfort,  and  at  the 
sacrifice  of  considerable  time  and  patience,  that  '  Lageniensis '  succeeded 
in  rescuing  them  from  obscurity.  The  written  materials  for  his  work 
were  scattered  about  in  unfrequented  nooks  and  corners  of  solemn 
and  peaceful  libraries,  and  we  can  reverentially  admire,  without  the 
smallest  hope  of  having  the  courage  ever  to  imitate,  the  conscientious 
industry,  the  unflagging  zeal,  and  the  affectionate  devotion 'with  which 
he  pursued  his  interesting,  but  fatiguing  explorations.  He  has  gathered 
together  his  varied  researches,  and  presents  them  to  the  world  in  the 
volume  whose  title  is  prefixed  to  this  notice  of  it." — Freeman's  Journal. 

"Independent  of  these  legendary  and  mythological  subjects,  there 
is  contained  in  this  volume  very  valuable  papers  on  more  purely 
antiquarian  matters,  such  as  the  early  voyages  and  discoveries  of  Irish- 
men and  others  to  remote  islands  and  lands  in  the  chapter  entitled 
'Hy-Breasail,  or  the  Blessed  Island;'  and  on  the  religion  and  cere- 
monial of  the  Druids  in  a  chapter  devoted  to  tracing  the  mysteries 
of  that  singular  and  mysterious  belief.  These  chapters,  as  also  some 
others  not  exactly  cognate,  though  bearing  on  and  illustrative  of  each 
other,  and  all  illustrative  of  our  ancient  peoples,  exhibit  the  most 
extensive  reading  and  research,  patient  industry,  and  scrupulous 
attention  to  authorities,  with,  at  the  same  time,  a  breadth  of  view  which 
comprehends  within  its  limits  every  discordant  element,  and  brings  it 
into  one  harmonious  whole=  We  would  gladly  make  some  extracts 
from  this  charming  book,  at  once  so  entertaining  and  instructive,  but 
that  we  fear  we  would  be  doing  the  author  an  injustice  by  rudely 
separating  from  the  context  isolated  passages,  which  would  fail  to 
convey  an  adequate  impression  of  its  varied  and  valuable  contents. 
Every  admirer  of  Irish  fiction,  humour,  pathos,  and  folk-lore,  who 
wishes  to  understand  the  people  through  the  medium  of  their  own 
traditions,  as  told  and  recorded  by  themselves,  should  possess  himself 
of  a  copy.  He  will  there  find  the  stories  and  legends  of  the  past, 
as  told  at  the  pattern  and  by  the  fireside,  and  all  breathing  the  wild 
simplicity  and  genuine  flavour  of  the  Irish  mind." — Northern  Star. 

"Still,  a  writer  versed  in  Celtic  literature,  and  acquainted  with  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  peasantry  of  the  generation  which  is  now 
passing  away,  can  yet,  as  the  author  of  the  present  volume  shows, 
present  the  generic  peculiarities,  the  broad,  general  f<  of  liish 

folk-lore.  'Lageniensis'  is  certainly  well  qualified  for  the  task  he  has 
undertaken,  lie  unites  to  a  wide  and  deep  knowledgi  >>l  Irish 
literature  and  Irish  history  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  peasant 
life,  especially  as  it  exists  in  the  midland  and  eastern  counties  of 
Ireland.      lli>  enthusiasm  carries  him   int.,  nooks  ami  Irish 

literature   and  history  which   have   Di  i  t  i  ited    by 

antiquarians  •  while  his  powei  of  felicitous  expression  enabl 

him  to  throw  around  the  old  stories  of  the  people  a  charm  which,  it 
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may  be  said  without  any  disparagement  to  previous  labourers  in  the 
same  field,  is  calculated  to  win  for  this  branch  of  study  more  attention 
than  it  has  as  yet  been  deemed  worthy  of  receiving." — The  Nation. 
(Second  Notice.) 

"  There  is  no  book  in  any  language  that  we  know -like  this  charming 
volume.  It  is  perfectly  sui  generis,  unique,  and  original,  and  yet  it 
treats  of  themes  which  are  familiar  to  all  Celtic  ears  from  childhood 
upwards,  but  which  none  of  us  have  ever  before  seen  selected  with 
such  felicitous  taste,  or  combined  in  such  charming  variety.  Tra- 
ditions, superstitions,  humorous  and  pathetic  tales,  ancient  Celtic 
idolatries,  romances  of  history,  local  memorials,  popular  notions, 
sprite  frolics  and  peculiarities — these  are  some  of  the  miscellaneous 
contents  of  a  book  which  no  Irishman  should  be  without,  and  no 
reading  man  should  be  ignorant  of,  if  he  would  be  well  posted  on  the 
multifarious  and  highly  amusing  and  interesting  subjects  to  which 
this  welcome  volume  relates." — Limerick  Reporter  and  Tipperary 
Vindicator. 

"Of  the  illustrative  tales  and  legends  which  accompany  these 
subjects,  they  are  told  with  infinite  humour  and  graphic  effect,  and 
altogether,  we  have  here  an  Irish  work  which  promises  to  be  held 
throughout  time  in  high  esteem,  not  alone  amongst  Irishmen,  but 
wherever  the  genuine  taste  for  fairy  lore  and  Celtic  idiosyncrasies 
exist . " — Kilkenny  Moderator. 

"Two  Tales,  'The  Fomorian  Warrior,  Balor  of  the  Evil  Eye,'  and 
« Mr.  Patrick  O'Byrne  in  the  Devil's  Glen.'  The  former  is  an 
interesting  legend  of  Old  Ireland — the  latter  is  a  humorous  sketch 
of  Irish  character.  *  *  *  *  Both  are  well  told.  The  description 
especially  of  Mr.  O'Byrne's  conversation  with  the  Echo,  or  '  The 
Voice  of  the  Rock,'  is  very  ingenious  and  amusing.  The  rest  of  the 
volume  is  chiefly  devoted  to  brief  chapters  on  Irish  superstitions  and 
customs." — North  British  Daily  Mail. 

"  '  The  Wizard  Earl  of  Kildare  '  is  a  bold  sketch  well  thrown  off, 
and  '  Dungal  the  Recluse '  is  a  very  useful  and  creditable  paper ; 
whilst  'Mr.  Patrick  O'Byrne  in  the  Devil's  Glen'  is  worth  the 
whole  volume  ten  times  told." — The  Irishman. 

"Besides  these  graceful  or  amusing  superstitions,  there  is  the 
melancholy  though  poetic  faith  in  the  banshee,  and  the  belief  in  the 
fetch  or  doppel-ganger  which  seems  common  to  all  countries.  Then 
we  find  a  universal  trust  in  the  tradition  of  Hy-Breasail,  or  the 
Blessed  Island,  Thierna-Oge,  the  land  of  the  youthful  and  happy.  *  *  * 
'  Lageniensis '  speaks  of  the  merrow-maiden  and  the  merrow-man, 
corresponding  to  the  English  superstition  of  the  mermaid.  On  the 
south  coast  of  Ireland  the  mermaid  is  to  the  present  hour  fully 
believed  in,  and  the  writer  of  this  article  has  frequently  while  sea 
fishing  listened  to  detailed  narratives  of  her  appearance.  *  *  *  * 
The  national  schools  have  seriously  encroached  upon  the  haunts  of  the 
fairies,  have  dispelled  the  sheeted  banshee,  and  silenced  the  chant 
of  the  cluricaun  and  the  tap  of  his  tiny  hammer,  as  he  cobbled  at 
his  shoe-leather.  The  hills  are  no  longer  hollow,  burrowed  with 
diamond-lit  caves,  the  earth  holds  no  crocks  of  gold,  and  no  sunset 
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reveals  a  happy  island  on  the  far  dim  verge  of  the  sea.  These 
things  are  no  longer  the  simple  and  common  properties  of  the 
people,  they  are  almost  unknown  to  the  up-springing  generation. 
*  *  *  *  The  fairies  are  as  dead  as  great  Pan  is  in  Greece, 
and  the  tribute  that  '  Lageniensis '  pays  to  their  memory  is  probably 
the  last  that  we  shall  have  of  them  in  print." — The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

"Much  that  is  historically  interesting  is  being  altered,  and  the 
old-world  stories  are  rapidly  becoming  forgotten.  Yet  there  is  hardly 
one  of  them  in  whi;h  there  does  not  lurk  something  worthy  of 
immortality — something  to  which  the  antiquarian  of  the  future  will 
not  be  at>le  to  point  as  an  illustration,  or  the  historian  refer  as  a 
landmark,  actually  fixing  the  date  of  some  event  or  action,  stretching 
far  back  into  the  past.  For  which  reason  the  labours  of  'Lageniensis' 
in  collecting  his  Irish  Folk  Lore  :  Traditions  and  Superstitions  of  the 
Country  (Glasgow :  Cameron  and  Ferguson,  1870,)  are  beyond  all 
praise." — The  Carloiu  College  Magazine. 

"  \Ve  must  refer  the  lovers  of  old  floating  stories — or  bits  of  stories, 
for  they  are  often  no  more — about  Banshees,  sprites,  ghosts,  fairies, 
wizards,  and  the  like,  to  the  volume  itself.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
traditions  prevalent  of  old  in  Ireland  was  that  which  related  to  an 
unknown  and  a  most  beautiful  island  far  to  the  west,  which  went  by 
the  name  of  Hy-Breasail,  the  Blessed  Island.  The  belief  concerning 
it  was  probably  a  shadow  of  some  early  knowledge  of  America.  A 
chapter  in  the  present  work  (chap,  xv.)  collects  the  traditions  on  this 
subject."—  The  Mouth. 

"  The  reader  will  find  both  amusement  and  instruction  in  the  pages 
of  the  book  now  under  review.  The  author  has  happily  blended  the 
facts  which  his  industrious  research  has  gathered,  together  with  the 
amusing  fictions  which  pass  current  among  the  imaginative  sons  of  the 
Emerald  Isle.  We  conclude  our  remarks  by  commending  the  book 
to  our  readers'  notice,  as  a  capital  collection  of  Irish  folk  lore,  and 
as  a  reliable  history  of  the  curious  customs  and  observances  which, 
from  an  early  period,  have  prevailed  in  Ireland,  and  the  origin  of 
which  is  involved  in  much  obscurity." — The  Guernsey  Mail  and 
Telegraph. 

"  L'Irlande  est  par  excellence  le  pays  des  legendes  et  des  traditions. 
Nulle  autre  contree  en  Europe  n'offre  line  mine  plus  riche,  peut-Otre 
meme  aussi  riche,  de  po&iques  tresors  et  d'antiques  souvenirs,  le 
peuple  qui  l'habite  etant  privilege,  comme  on  le  sait,  sous  le  double 
rapport  des  facultes  imaginatives  et  do  la  fiddlite*  a-  la  tradition.  I )»'-j;'i 
cette  mine  a  <-te  explores  dans  diverses  directions,  et  lesrecits  populaires, 
aussi  bien  que  les  monuments  connus  de  1'ancienne  litterature  nationale, 
ont  eti'-  mis  a  profit,  1111  pen  par  l(  el  surtoiit  par  les  romanciers 

et  les  po<:tes.  Toutefois  il  reste  encore,  non-seulement  a  glaner,  mais  a 
moissonner  largement  dans  un  champ  i  ;  et  il  faut  se  bAfc  1. 

car  les  source-,  de  la  tradition  orale  tendent  a  se  tarir  tons  le?  jours. 
On  doit  done  savoir  beaucoup  de  pre*  a  I'auteur  d'avoir,  en  publiant  cet 
interessant  volume,  sauve*  de  l'oubli  un  grand  nombre  de  rdcits,  de 
legendes  et  de  superstitions  populaires  qui  auraieot  pu  totnber  dans 
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l'oubli,  et  qui  ont  une  grande  importance  pour  l'ethnographie  et  la 
mythologie  companies.  II  en  a  emprunte^  les  elements  k  deux  sources 
differentes :  k  la  tradition  orale  pour  la  meilleure  part,  et  aussi  aux 
nombreuses  oeuvres  de  la  literature  moderne  de  l'lrlande,  oil  se  trouvent 
dispersees  une  foule  de  precieuses  indications.  Le  volume  est  divis^ 
en  trente-cinq  chapitres,  consacres  chacun  k  une  des  faces  si  multiples 
du  sujet.  II  renferme  aussi  plusieurs  '  remits  humoristiques  '  spirituelle- 
ment  contes.  L'auteur  n'a  pas  eu  la  pretention  de  donner  un  ouvrage 
complet  sur  les  legendes  et  superstitions  irlandaises,  et  il  serait  par 
consequent  injuste  de  lui  reprocher  le  peu  de  developpement  qu'il  a 
donne  k  chacun  de  ses  chapitres  ;  mais,  apres  avoir  lu  ce  qu'il  fait 
connaitre,  on  doit  souhaiter  qu'il  puisse,  grace  k  de  nouvelles  re- 
cherches,  donner  au  public  dans  un  ouvrage  etendu,  et  exempt  cette 
fois  d'ornements  accessoires,  un  recueil  aussi  complet  que  possible 
des  croyances  et  des  traditions  popularies  de  l'lrlande." — Journal  des 
Savants. 

"  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  go  over  the  other  chapters,  and  we  need 
say  nothing  more  than  that  the  book  is  most  valuable  as  a  record  of 
the  '  folk-lore  '  of  other  days.  The  respected  author  has  done  Ireland 
much  service  in  preserving  those  interesting  tales  and  legends  from 
oblivion.  The  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Irishman." — 
The  Dutidalk  Democrat. 

"  Decidedly,  this  is  the  most  entertaining  book  the  year  has  brought 
forth.  It  abounds  with  humorous  and  pathetic  legends.  *  *  *  * 
The  chapters  which  relate  to  fairy  lore  are  highly  interesting,  and  we 
feel  certain  that  the  pater-familias  who  pooh-poohs  when  his  children 
eagerly  relate  the  marvels  they  have  read  in  their  new  book,  will 
himself  peruse  it  with  much  avidity  '  on  the  sly,'  when  the  youngsters 
have  retired  for  the  night.  He  can  remember  the  charm  such  legends 
cast  over  his  own  life's  morning  hours  ;  and  after  his  battle  with  the 
hard,  cruel  world,  he  will  be  ready  to  exclaim,  with  an  admired  song 
writer  : — 

•  There  are  many  less  innocent  things,  I  ween, 
Than  dreaming  of  fairies  now." 
—  The  Leinster  Independent. 

"L'ouvrage  de  Lageniensis  (pseudonyme  sous  lequel  se  cache  un 
ecclesiastique  distingue  de  Dublin)  a  surtout  pour  but  de  faire  apprecier 
au  grand  public  le  cote  poetique  et  pittoresque  des  traditions  irlandaises. 
L'auteur  les  passe  toutes  en  revue  dans  des  remits  d'une  lecture 
agreable  et  qui  donnent  une  idee  assez  fidele  de  l'ensemble  du  Folk 
Lore  irlandais,  mais  qui  n'approfcndissent  pas  le  sujet." — Revue 
Celtique. 

"  This  is  an  unpretending  little  volume,  but  it  forms  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  stock  of  materials  which  are  possessed  by  folk-lore 
students.  *  *  *  *  The  more  collectors  we  have  like  '  Lageniensis,' 
who  will  set  forth  in  simple  style  what  they  have  gathered  from  the 
lips  of  the  country  people,  the  better  will  it  be  for  the  author  of  the 
comprehensive  work  which  yet  remains  to  be  written  on  the  folk-lore 
of  our  islands.  In  one  respect,  in  particular,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
those  who  labour  in  Ireland  will  follow  his  example,  and  that  is  in 
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avoiding  over-facetiousness.  In  his  book  the  '  humorous  tales '  do 
not  occupy  more  than  their  appropriate  share  of  space  ;  and  the  grave 
reader  is  not  depressed  by  too  great  an  exhibition  of  the  boisterous 
high  spirits  in  which  Irish  writers  so  often  deem  it  necessary  to  indulge 
when  they  are  describing  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  country- 
men. *  *  *  *  The  folk-lore  of  Ireland  has  been  so  carefully 
studied  and  so  fully  illustrated  by  Mr.  Crofton  Croker,  that  '  Lageni- 
ensis'  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  build  up  anything  like  a  mytho- 
logical system,  but  has  merely  gossiped,  and  that  agreeably  enough, 
about  certain  of  its  more  prominent  points.  The  most  valuable  parts  of 
his  book  are,  of  course,  those  additions  to  our  stock  of  information  on 
the  subject  which  his  own  experience  has  enabled  him  to  contribute. 
*  *  Before  taking  leave  of  this  pleasant  little  volume,  we 
ought  to  call  attention  to  the  kindly  tone  which  pervades  its  pages. 
When  so  many  authors  are  in  the  habit  of  hewing  away  at  their 
brother  writers  as  ferociously  as  if  they  were  ancient  Israelites  smiting 
Amalekites,  it  is  pleasant  to  find  one  of  the  irritable  race  who  dispenses 
kind  words  around  as  lavishly  as  '  Lageniensis.'  " — The  Athenceum. 

"  The  humorous  tales  in  '  Folk  Lore  '  demonstrate  that  Irish  wit 
and  Irish  jokes  are  devoid  of  that  coarseness  and  horseplay  which  is  so 
essentially  John  Bullish  ;  the  pathetic  legends  will  show  the  tenderness 
of  the  Irish  nature;  the  fairy  tales,  their  superabundance  of  faith,  and 
the  riotousness  of  their  imagination  ;  whilst  the  peeps  into  archaeo- 
logical and  religious  subjects,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  chapters 
devoted  to  the  'Traces  of  Druidism  in  Ireland,'  'Lake  Habitations 
and  Spirits,'  '  Divinations,  Astrology,  and  Nostrums,'  '  Dungal  Recluse, 
a  learned  Irishman  of  the  Ninth  Century,'  and  many  others,  will 
amply  repay  the  time  spent  by  the  antiquarian  in  reading  them.  It 
is  a  work  without  which  no  college,  monastic,  or  conventual  library 
can  be  considered  complete,  and  one  which  ought  to  be  studied  as 
well  by  the  archaeologist  as  the  general  reader." — The  Weekly  Register. 

"  The  cheapest  and  pleasantest  shilling's  worth  of  the  season.  It 
is  really  wonderful  to  see  such  a  wrork  produced  for  such  a  price. 
For  a  course  of  three  hundred  pages  and  upwards  the  reader  is  wafted, 
as  if  in  a  balloon,  to  that  cloud-land  of  magic  and  fairyism,  in  which 
the  imagination  of  the  young  delights  to  revel.  The  fairy  changeling — 
the  mermaid — the  merman — -the  hidden  treasure — the  banshee — the 
lake  spirit — the  water  sheerrie  or  bog-sprite— the  enchanted  island 
of  the  blest — the  warrior  of  the  evil  eye — divinations — enchantments — 
sprite  frolics — in  short,  the  whole  realm  of  Fairydom  is  flung  open  to 
view.  But  the  graceful  writer  has  waved  o'er  the  scene  a  torch-glare 
by  which  it  was  hitherto  unilliirnincd.  Scattered  throughout  the  in- 
teresting volume  will  be  found  valuable  analogical  remarks  which 
connect  those  apparently  childish  legends  with  the  pagan  lore  held 
in  estimation  by  our  forefathers  before  the  sun  of  Christianity  ari 
Thus  the  volume  is  rendered  one  which  may  be  safely  placed  at 
recreation  hours  in  the  hands  of  pupils  of  Convent  Schools  and 
Colleges,  and  for  older  persons  will  often  pleasantly  beguile  a  leisure 
hour." — Catholtc  Opinion. 
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13.  The  Buried  Lady: 
A  Legend  of  Kilronan,  by  Lageniensis. 

Joseph  Dollard,  13  and  14  Dame  Street,  Dublin. 
1877.     Crown  8vo. 

Price  Four  Pence. 

"  While  the  stcry  is  told  in  flowing  verse,  the  notes  are  given,  of 
course,  in  plain  prose  ;  and  curious  it  is  to  observe  the  wealth  of 
historic,  traditional  and  miscellaneous  lore  crushed  into  about  three 
pages  of  small  type  appended  to  the  poem." — The  Irish  Monthly. 

"  '  Lageniensis  '  has  been  pressed  to  publish  in  one  volume  a  selection 
from  the  charming  poems  which  he  has  written  from  time  to  time 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  *  *  *  *  All  appeared  anony- 
mously, if  the  nom  de  plume,  Lageniensis,  by  which  he  is  as  well 
known  in  literary  circles,  as  the  poet  antiquarian  and  hagiologist, 
as  by  his  own  name,  can  be  called  an  anonymous  signature.  One 
of  his  longer  poems,  'The  Buried  Lady,  a  Legend  of  Kilronan,'  has 
recently  fallen  under  our  notice.  *  *  *  *  We  trust  that  he  will 
include  in  the  forthcoming  edition  this  little  poem,  which  breathes, 
throughout,  all  the  spirit  of  tenderness  and  piety,  so  appropriate  to 
the  venerable  Church  of  Kilronan, — the  burialplace  of  Carolan,  the 
last  of  our  Irish  bards — where  the  scene  is  laid." — The  Leinster 
Leader. 

14.  The  Life  of  St.  Grellan, 
Patron  of  the  O'Kellys  and  of  the  Tribes  of  Hy-Maine. 

James  Duffy  &  Sons,  14  and  15  Wellington  Quay,  Dublin. 
1881.     Crown  8vo. 

Price  Sixpence. 

15.  Eeport  of  the  O'Connell  Monument  Committee. 

James  Duffy  &  Co.,  Limited,  14  and  15  Wellington  Quay,  Dublin. 

1888.     8vo. 
Not  Sold. 

16.  Life  and  Scenery  in  Missouri, 
Keminiscences   of  a  Missionary  Priest. 

James  Duffy  &  Co.,  Limited,  14  and  15  Wellington  Quay,  Dublin. 

1890.     i8mo. 

Price  One  Shilling. 

"  The  handy  but  comprehensive  little  volume  under  notice,  nicely 
printed  and  brought  out  by  Duffy  and  Co.,  does  not  fall  short  of  any 
previous  cognate  work.     Indeed  is  it  on  the  contrary,  for  the  quantity 
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and  variety  of  knowledge  contained  within  its  three  hundred  clearly 
printed  pages  indicate  not  only  an  immense  amount  of  pertinent 
information  on  the  part  of  the  talented,  facile,  and  reverend  author, 
but  display  an  amount  of  personal  experience,  garnered  by  close 
observation  and  characterised  by  an  ability  of  arrangement,  combined 
with  a  great  facility  of  graphic  description  and  perfect  narrative,  which 
few  authors  have  approached  in  historical  or  topographical  record. 
The  reader  is  introduced  to  St.  Louis  in  the  autumn  of  1843,  and 
the  settlement,  growth,  and  development  of  the  great  State  of 
Missouri,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  during  nearly  forty  years,  until 
it  has  reached  a  point  of  civilisation  second  to  none  of  its  sister  States 
of  the  L'nion.  This  is  recounted  with  a  fidelity,  completeness 
and  power  of  description  and  narrative  all  absorbing  to  the  general 
reader,  and  it  is  a  source  of  delight  to  the  student  or  litterateur. 
*  Besides  the  personal  sketches,  the  chapters  abound  with 
several  beautiful  pieces  of  scene  painting,  recitals  of  stirring  incident, 
solid  reflection,  and  effective  moral,  all  punctuated  here  and  there 
with  humorous  episodes.  As  affording  a  good  insight  to  the  history 
of  North  America  the  work  will  be  most  valuable  as  a  book  of  reference. 
As  a  history  of  Missouri  it  is  probably  unequalled." — The  Weekly 
Freeman's  Journal. 

"  The  book  has  naturally  much  to  say  of  the  illustrious  and  singularly 
gifted  prelate,  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kenrick,  who  has  directed 
the  spiritual  affairs  of  St.  Louis  with  such  splendid  success,  and 
through  so  many  years  of  trials  and  vicissitudes.  *  *  *  *  The 
incident  of  his  Grace's  Golden  Jubilee  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest 
to  Irishmen  here  at  home,  as  his  Grace  is  a  native  of  the  city  of 
Dublin,  and  has  always  shown  a  deep  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
land  of  his  birth."— *Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record. 

"The  neat  little  volume,  whose  title  we  have  given  above,  is  sure 
of  a  prompt  and  an  extensive  welcome,  and  it  is  well  entitled  to  it. 
It  consists  for  the  most  part  of  letters  written  many  years  ago,  and 
whilst  the  observant  and  genial  author  of  them  was  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  '  Life  and  Scenery '  he  so  gracefully  and  graphically  records, 
and  contributed  to  the  American  Celt,  then  edited  by  the  able  and 
lamented  Thomas  D'Arcy  M'Gee.  *  *  *  *  'The  missionary 
priest'  has  turned  all  his  opportunities  to  the  best  account,  and  has 
succeeded  in  producing  a  very  readable  book,  full  of  information, 
replete  with  admirably  drawn  sketches  of  character  and  of  incidents 
that  impart  to  it  great  life  and  variety.  A  good  deal  of  the  rev. 
author's  missionary  career  was  spent  in  St.  Louis,  and  he  has  much 
that  is  full  of  interest  to  tell  us  of  the  growth  of  that  city,  of  its 
Catholicity,  and  of  its  social  and  political  life." — The  Freeman's 
Journal  (Daily). 

"  An  interesting  little  book,  entitled  '  Life  and  Scenery  in  Missouri, ' 
is  published  ^rs  James  Duffy  &  Co.,  Dublin.      It  contains  the 

reminiscences   of  a    missionary  priest — now   a  Canon  of  the  Dublin 
diocese,  the  Very  Rev.  J.  O'llanlon — who  has  had  exceptional  opi 
tunities  for  observation  and  inquiry  throughout  all  the  country  which 
this  volume  covers.      Some  of  the  sketches  originally  appeared  in  an 
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American  paper,  but  they  have  been  recast,  with  many  additions  and 
corrections,  and  in  their  present  form  they  constitute  an  agreeably 
descriptive  handbook  of  the  scenery,  the  mineral  resources,  and  the 
manners  and  customs  of  an  important  district  in  the  Far  West." — 
The  Daily  Telegraph.  (London.) 

"  The  book  is  divided  into  forty-two  chapters,  and  from  the  opening 
lines  to  the  very  last  page  the  interest  is  sustained  throughout.  *  *  *  * 
We  hope  to  have  sufficiently  indicated  the  scope  of  the  work  to 
recommend  it  to  the  reader,  who  cannot  fail  to  derive  from  its  perusal 
a  fund  of  instruction  on  many  points,  and  especially  a  deep  insight 
into  the  free  institutions  of  America,  that  great  haven  of  the  Celtic 
race,  the  greater  Ireland  beyond  the  waves." — The  Leitrim  Observer. 


17.  The  Irish  Emigrant's  Guide  for  the  United  States, 

With  Coloured  Map  and  Railway  Connections. 

First  Irish  Edition,  revised,  and  Information  brought 
down  to  the  present  Year. 

Sealy,  Bryers  and  Walker,  Middle  Abbey  Street,  Dublin. 
1890.     l8mo. 

Price  One  Shilling. 

"  Canon  O'Hanlon  was  a  resident  of  the  American  Republic  forty 
years  ago,  and  he  knows  something  about  this  matter.  For  ourselves, 
we  must  say  that  we  entirely  agree  with  him  when  he  sounds  a  note  of 
warning  against  promiscuous  emigration ;  for  we  are  very  much 
inclined  to  think  that  the  last  state  of  many  of  our  countrymen  when 
they  '  go  West '  turns  out  to  be  very  much  worse  than  the  first.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  however,  those  who  have  made  up  their  minds  to  try 
their  fortune  in  America  will  find  in  Canon  O'Hanlon's  volume  the 
information  which  it  is  absolutely  essential  they  should  be  in  possession 
of,  if  they  mean  to  have  their  wits  about  them  in  taking  the  serious 
step  of  going  to  a  strange  country.  The  first  issue  of  the  work  was 
published  in  1851  in  Boston.  It  had  then  a  very  extensive  circulation, 
and  has  since  passed  through  a  number  of  editions.  This  is  the  first 
edition  produced  in  Dublin,  and  it  has  been  revised  throughout,  and 
its  information  and  directions  brought  up  to  date.  An  excellent  feature 
of  the  book  is  a  very  good  map  of  the  United  States." — United 
Ireland. 

"There  is  a  brief  review  of  the  historical  progress  and  development 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  constitution  of  their  several  governments, 
each  State  treated  separately.  Advice  is  also  offered  on  the  obtaining 
of  employment,  wages,  farming,  the  climates,  and  many  other  interesting 
matters.  An  appendix  gives  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
full  particulars  about  each  of  the  Transatlantic  steamship  companies." — 
Evening  Telegraph. 

"  It  has  been  compiled  from  the  most  trustworthy  sources,  and  the 
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learned  author's  personal  knowledge  and  experience  have  been  largely 
drawn  upon.  *  *  *  *  To  the  general  reader  the  book  affords 
most  interesting  and  instructive  information,  and  it  may  be  read 
universally  with  profit.  It  is  produced  in  a  very  attractive  and  handy 
form." — Irish  Times. 

"The  uneducated  peasant  leaves  Ireland  very  often  in  the  hope  of 
securing  immediate  employment,  and  with  a  few  years'  labour  a 
competency,  but  that  hope  is  seldom  realised  in  the  case  of  the  man 
or  woman  who  does  not  count  the  cost,  or  goes  out  unprepared 
for  any  emergency  that  might  arise  on  landing.  To  avoid  any  such 
misfortune  in  the  case  of  future  emigrants,  this  handsome  and  most 
instructive  little  book,  which  has  been  compiled  with  much  care  and 
forethought  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  O'Hanlon,  is  now  offered  at  a  reasonable 
price  to  all  who  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  America  and  its 
resources." — Irish  Society. 

"  The  Irish  Emigrant's  Guide  for  the  United  States,  by  the  Rev. 
John  Canon  O'Hanlon,  P.P.,  Dublin,  Sealy,  Bryers  and  Walker,  is  an 
excellent,  book,  well  worth  its  price  of  a  shilling,  and  it  would  be  great 
advantage  to  the  numerous  emigrants  from  this  country  if  they  consulted 
its  pages  before  leaving  home." — Cashel  Gazette. 

"  The  impression  before  us  is  the  first  Dublin  edition,  and  the 
author  states  that  it  is  the  outcome  of  careful  revision,  in  order  to 
bring  its  information  down  to  the  present  date." — Morning  A'ews. 
(Belfast.) 

"  The  information  is  detailed  in  short  chapters,  each  combined  to 
its  own  special  circumstances.  Accompanying  the  present  work  is  a 
large  and  finely  drawn  and  coloured  modern  map  of  the  United  States, 
representing  the  different  lines  of  railway  and  their  directions,  as  also 
the  boundaries  of  the  various  States  and  Territories,  which  will  prove 
especially  useful,  as  it  has  been  specially  designed  to  illustrate  the 
information  given  in  the  Guide." — Armagh  Guardian. 

"The  eminent  position  Canon  O'Hanlon  occupies  in  the  literary  world 
gives  guarantee  that  anything  emanating  from  his  facile  and  energetic  pen 
will,  as  well,  be  most  entertaining  and  useful  reading  as  reliable  and 
accurate  in  information.  *  *  *  *  This  guide  was  first  issued  in 
1851,  at  Boston,  while  Canon  O'Hanlon  was  a  resident  of  the  United 
States,  where  he  sojourned  several  years,  and  it  had  then  a  very  ex- 
tensive circulation  ;  but  the  one  under  notice  is  the  first  Dublin 
edition,  which  has  been  revised  throughout,  and  the  exact  informa- 
tion brought  down  to  dale ;  some  special  remarks  pertaining  to 
the  wants  and  conditions  of  Irishmen  being  adapted  by  the  Very 
Reverend  author,  which  really  take  the  form  of  practical  instruction 
on  emigration.  An  excellent  map  of  the  United  States  is  attached 
to  the  handy  volume,  which  should  be  had  and  carefully  studied 
by  every  Irish  emigrant." — Weekly  Freeman. 

"The  reverend  author  writes  of  America  and  the  Americans  from 
a  lengthy  personal  experience,  and  his  manual  touches  every  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  useful  to  emigrants." — The  Bookstller. 
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18.  Essay  on  the  Antiquity  and  Constitution  of  Parlia- 
ments in  Ireland. 

By  Henry  Joseph  Monck  Mason,  LL.D.,  and  M.R.I.A. 

With  a  Life  of  the  Author,  and  an  Introduction 

by  Very  Rev.  John  Canon  O'Hanlon. 

James  Duffy  &  Co.,  Limited,  14  and  15  Wellington  Quay,  Dublin. 

i8mo. 

Price  One  Shilling. 

"  A  re-issue  of  this  able  Pamphlet  by  Canon  O'Hanlon  comes  at  an 
opportune  moment.  It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  on  the 
great  question  of  Irish  Home  Rule.  There  exists  a  tendency  in  certain 
quarters  to  ignore  the  great  fact  that  Ireland  possessed  a  Parliament 
entirely  independent  of  the  Parliament  of  England  from  the  very 
beginning  of  such  institutions,  down  to  our  own  times.  *  *  *  * 
Mr.  Mason  explains  the  powers  and  privileges  of  each.  *  *  *  * 
We  heartily  recommend  it." — Dublin  Review. 

"  The  Very  Rev.  John  Canon  O'Hanlon  has  issued  this  new  edition 
of  Dr.  Mason's  valuable  essay,  with  an  introduction  and  life  of  the 
author.  The  introduction  so  supplements  and  completes  Mr.  Mason's 
work  as  to  give  the  reader  a  complete  view  of  Irish  Parliamentary 
history.  The  historical  period  covered  is  from  the  first  Irish  Parlia- 
ment under  Henry  II.  to  the  Parliament  of  1800.  Dr.  Mason's 
original  work  had  been  long  out  of  print  and  had  grown  very  scarce. 
In  bringing  out  this  edition  of  it  as  'a  work  indispensable  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  Irish  Home  Rule  question,'  the  editor  has  added 
greatly  to  its  value  by  his  own  original  writing  in  connection  with  it." 
—St.  Louis  Daily  Republic. 

"  There  is  something  significant  in  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  that  is 
abroad  among  the  various  religious  communions  of  the  Ireland  of  to-day 
in  the  fact  that  Canon  O'Hanlon  has  edited  this  new  edition  of  the 
pamphlet  which  Mr.  Henry  Joseph  Monck  Mason  published  seventy 
years  ago,  in  defence  of  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  the  Parliaments  of 
Ireland.  Mr.  Monck  Mason  was  in  his  time  a  sturdy,  if  not  an 
aggressive  upholder  of  Protestant  principles." — The  National  Press. 

"The  author  demonstrates  that  Irish  Parliaments  succeeded  each 
other  with  undeviating  regularity,  that  they  were  legislative  and 
popular  bodies,  that  they  enacted  all  the  statutes  necessary  for  the 
governing  of  the  country,  and  most  important  of  all,  that  as  a  nation, 
Ireland  was  altogether  independent  of  the  English  Parliament,  and 
was  in  no  way  bound  by  its  enactments.  What  have  those  who  found 
fault  with  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  Bill,  and 
who  based  their  opposition  to  it  on  the  erroneous  argument  that 
Ireland  for  centuries  did  not  possess  Parliaments  distinct  from  those  of 
the  Saxon,  to  say  to  this  ?  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  high 
appreciation  in  which  both  the  antiquarian  and  politician  should  hold 
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Dr.  Mason's  choice  collection  of  historic  records  and  literature.  Canon 
O'Hanlon  has  done  more  for  the  new  edition  than  capably  editing  it. 
His  facile  and  gifted  pen  has  adorned  it  with  a  brief,  lucid  preface, 
a  deeply  interesting,  and  even  elaborate  biography  of  the  author,  and 
a  voluminous,  scholarly,  deeply-thought,  and  closely-reasoned  intro- 
duction,"— Freeman's  Journal. 

"  The  work  has  been  long  since  out  of  print,  and  no  more  useful 
literary  labour  has  been  undertaken  by  anyone  during  the  last  few 
years  than  that  which  gives  to  the  public,  in  the  cheap  and  handy 
form  in  which  this  book  is  now  issued,  a  work  with  which  every  man 
who  means  to  take  any  part  in  the  settlement  of  the  Home  Rule 
question  should  be  acquainted.  Canon  O'Hanlon  has  prefaced  Mr. 
Mason's  essay  by  an  introduction  of  considerable  value,  in  which  he 
shows  a  profound  knowledge  of  Irish  history.  *  *  *  *  Altogether 
the  little  book,  which  has  been  turned  out  very  neatly  by  Duffy,  is,  as 
it  stands,  a  distinct  gain  to  the  Irish  political  literature  of  the  day." — 
United  Ireland. 

"Henry  Joseph  Monck  Mason's  'Parliaments  of  Ireland,'  long  a 
standard  work,  appears  in  a  new  edition  prefaced  by  an  introduction 
and  a  life  of  the  author  by  the  Very  Rev  John  Canon  O'Hanlon,  who 
dedicates  the  work  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  book  itself  needs  no  notice, 
but  the  '  Life '  is  both  interesting  and  curious.  The  book  is  simply 
bound  and  is  intended  to  be  within  the  means  of  all  buyers." — '•  '2 fie 
Boston  Pilot. 


19.  The  Case  of  Ireland's  Being  Bound  by  Acts  of 
Parliament  in  England  Stated, 

By  William  Molyneux. 

With  Preface  and  Life  of  the  Author,  by  the  Very  Rev. 
John  Canon  O'Hanlon. 

Sealy,  Bryers  and  Walker,  Middle  Abbey  Street,  Dublin. 
1892.     8vo. 

Price  "liuo  Shillings. 

"  A  new  edition  of  this  valuable  and  exhaustive  book  has  just  been 
published  with  a  preface  and  life  of  the  author  by  the  Very  Rev.  Canon 
O'Hanlon,  P.P.,  M.R.I.A.  Like  all  works  with  which  Canon 
O'Hanlon  is  connected,  it  is  marked  l>y  erudition,  knowledge,  and 
care.  The  life  is  extremely  interesting,  and  authorities  are  quoted 
for  all  statements  contained  in  it.  The  aim  of  the  editor  was  to 
render  the  present  edition  more  desirable  and  satisfactory  than  any 
other  which  preceded  it,  and  in  this  he  has  succeeded.  It  is  a  most 
useful  work  for  all  who  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  the  real  facts  of 
the  connection  between  this  country  and  England,  and  no  Irishman's 
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library  is  complete  without  'The  Case  of  Ireland  Stated.'"—  The 
Evening  Telegraph. 

"The  publishers  have  conferred  a  great  boon  on  Irishmen  by 
securing  the  services  of  Canon  O'Hanlon  for  the  editing  of  this  new 
edition  of  Molyneux's  famous  book,  and  the  very  rev.  gentleman  merits 
our  cordial  acknowledgment  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  completed 
his  task.  The  Preface  and  the  Life  of  the  Author  of  the  '  Case  Stated  ' 
are  invaluable  as  helping  to  awaken  fresh  interest  in  our  past  history, 
and  at  this  stage  in  our  political  fortunes,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that 
the  work  will  be  widely  read  by  all  who  are  desirous  of  understanding 
the  problems  attending  the  Legislative  Union." — Belfast  Morning 
Nezvs. 

"We  have  to  thank  the  enterprise  of  a  Dublin  publisher  and  the 
careful,  patriotic  scholarship  of  Canon  John  O'Hanlon,  for  filling  this 
vacant  place  on  the  popular  bookshelf.  They  have  given  us  a  handy, 
readable,  and  scholarly  edition  of  Molyneux's  famous  work.  Canon 
O'Hanlon  has  prefixed  to  it  a  brief  but  industriously  compiled  and 
complete  account  of  the  author." — National  Press. 

"  It  is  a  couple  of  centuries  since  this  work  first  appeared,  and  was, 
after  due  condemnation  in  Parliament,  burned  by  the  common  hang- 
man. The  present  edition  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  very  interesting 
life  of  the  author  prefixed." — Monthly  Literary  List.  (New  York). 

"  An  attraction  upon  which  the  learned  Canon  lays  stress  is  a 
reproduction  of  a  likeness  of  Molyneux  from  a  picture  in  the  Theatre 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  from  a  beautiful  stipple  and  copper- 
plate line  engraving  by  the  celebrated  Brocas,  published  by  R.  E. 
Mercier,  in  Dublin,  many  years  ago.  *  *  *  *  Our  only  regret 
is  that  the  publication  of  this  glorious  vindication  of  Irish  liberty 
has  been  delayed  so  long." — The  Weekly  Examiner  and  Ulster  Weekly 
Nezvs. 


IN   THE   PRESS,   AND   PREPARING   FOR  PUBLICATION. 

20.  Irish-American  History  of  the  United  States. 

With   Coloured   Map   of  the    great    American  Republic. 

By   Very  Rev.   John   Canon   O'Hanlon. 

Sealy,  Bryers  and  Walker,  Middle  Abbey  Street,  Dublin. 

8vo. 

"The  Rev.  Canon  O'Hanlon,  of  Dublin,  the  erudite  Irish  historian 
and  hagiologist,  whose  great  work  on  '  The  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints ' 
is  gradually  approaching  completion,  is  at  present  engaged  in  a 
work  entitled  'An  Irish-American  History  of  the  United  States,' 
in  which  he  will  show  the  extent  of  influence  of  the  Irish  settlers  of 
America.  His  introductory  chapter  will  deal  with  St.  Brendan's  pre- 
Columbian  voyage  to  the  Continent."—  The  Daily  Chronicle. 
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Dublin  :  James  Duffy  and  Co.,  Ltd.;  15  Wellington  Quay. 


1 0  be  completed  in  Twelve  Royal  Octavo  Volumes,  and  in  120  Parts, 

of  64  pages  each  Part. 

LIVES  OF  THE  IRISH  SAINTS, 

Compiled  from  Manuscript  and  other  Sources, 
oxilitf)  tbt   Commjemorations   anb   (festivals  of  ]polg  persons, 

NOTED    IN 

Calendars,  Martyrologies,  and  Various  Works, 
Domestic  or  Foreign, 

RELATING  TO 

%\t  glncunt  §\ut\  Jistots  at  $nhnfo, 

BY    THE 

REY.  JOHN  CANON  O'HANLON,  M.E.LA. 


Price,  ONE  SHILLING  each  Part  to  Subscribers;   ONE  SHILLING 
and  SIXPENCE  each  to  Non-Subscribers. 


Vol.  I.  For  the  Month  of  January,  containing  13  Parts,  cloth,  gilt, 
and  gilt  edges,  bevelled,  in  highly  ornamental  Covers,  Price  to  Sub- 
scribers, 16s.  ;  to  Non-Subscribers,  22s.  6d. 

Vol.  II.  For  the  Month  of  February,  containing  12  Parts,  do., 
Price  to  Subscribers,  15s. ;  to  Non-Subscribers,  21s. 

Vol.  III.  For  the  Month  of  March,  containing  16  Parts,  do.,  Price 
to  Subscribers,  19s.  ;  to  Non-Subscribers,  27s. 

Vol.  IV.  For  the  Month  of  April,  containing  9  Parts,  do.,  Price  to 
Subscribers,  12s.  ;  to  Non-Subscribers,  16s.  6d. 

Vol.  V.  For  the  Month  of  May,  containing  10  Parts,  do.,  Price  to 
Subscribers,  13s.  ;  to  Non- Subscribers,  18s. 

Vol.  VI.  For  the  Month  of  June,  containing  13  Parts,  do.,  Price  to 
.^uliscribers,  16s.  ;  to  Non-Subscribers,  22s.  6d. 

Vol.  VII.  For  the  Month  of  July,  containing  8  Parts,  do..  Price  to 
Subscribers,  us.;  to  Non-Subscribers,  15s. 

***  Binding  in  Cloth,  gilt,  and  gilt  edges,  each  Vol.,  3s.  ;  plain,  each 
Vol.,  2s.  6d.  ;  in  best  morocco,  extra,  12s.  ;  in  any  Variety  of  Colour 
ordered.  The  rich  style  of  Cover  design,  the  Opus  Hibernieum,  specially 
adapted,  only  furnished  from  the  Bookbinding  Establishment  of  Messrs. 
James  Duffy  and  Co. 

tar  Cloth  Cases,  in  a  Variety  of  Colours,  with  richly  gilt  Sides  and 
Back,  and  in  a  Style  to  match  lor  each  Volume,  can  there  be  obtained 
at  2s.  each,  or  free  by  Post,  2s.  3d. 
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TERMS  OF   SUBSCRIPTION. 

B3T  The  printed  Numbers  are  sent  to  Home  Subscribers,  who  shall 
have  paid  Five  Shillings  in  advance,  thus  securing  five  successive 
Parts,  post  free.  From  Subscribers  in  the  United  States,  the  British 
Colonies,  and  abroad,  One  Pound  in  advance  is  required  to  receive 
twenty  successive  Parts,  post  fret.  The  excess  of  Home  Postage  only 
is  charged  for  Australia  and  South  Africa. 

Money  or  Postal  Orders  to  be  drawn  on  the  General  Post  Office, 
Dublin.  Cheques  {crossed),  to  be  drawn  on  a  Dublin  Bank,  to  save  the 
cost  of  collection.  Address:  Rev.  John  Canon  O'Hanlon,  P.P.,  Star 
of  the  Sea  Church,  Irishtown,  Dublin. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

The  following  compressed  notices  are  selected  from  many  other 
reviews  that  have  hitherto  been  published  : — 

"  The  '  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints '  with  many  hundred  wood  engrav- 
ings of  old  Irish  Churches,  throws  much  light  on  Irish  Christian 
antiquities." — Public  Opinion. 

"An  original  and  a  voluminous  work." — The  World.  (U.S.A.) 

"  A  new  literary  work  of  great  interest  to  Catholics  in  particular,  and 
to  antiquarians  in  general." —  Weekly  Register. 

"The  Irish  Saints  by  a  painstaking  and  scholarly  writer." — The 
Sacristy. 

"The  great,  the  almost  sacred,  labour  of  a  lifetime  is  fast  nearing  its 
completion." — The  Castlebar  Telegraph. 

"A  great  work  on  the  Irish  Saints,  which  ought  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  every  Catholic  family." — The  Monitor.  (San  Francisco, 
U.S.A.) 

"Derived  from  original  sources,  both  as  to  literary  materials  and 
artistic  subjects." — The  Irish  Builder. 

"The  Rev.  John  O'Hanlon,  M.R.I. A.,  Dublin,  has  issued  an 
illustrated  prospectus  of  the  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints." — Athenceutn. 

"  This  must  prove  a  magnificent  monument  of  his  taste,  genius, 
erudition,  love  of  religion  and  of  country." — Cork  Examiner. 

"  This  learned  work  is  a  fund  of  sacred  instruction  and  devotional 
reading." — The  Ave  Maria  Magazine.  (U.S.A.) 

"  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints,  by  the  Rev.  John  O'Hanlon,  is  being 
prepared  for  publication." — The  Northern  Whig. 

"There  is  no  living  writer  better  qualified  for  the  arduous  task  he 
has  undertaken." — Kilkenny  Journal. 

"The  work  will  be  accomplished  with  all  the  accuracy  that  zeal, 
industry  and  erudition  can  bring  to  the  task." — Saunders's  News- 
Letter. 

"A  complete  work  of  Irish  Hagiology." — Northern  Star. 

"Curious  and  precious  glimpses  into  the  ideas  and  habits  of  early 
Irish  life,  especially  the  religious  life." — Clare  Advertiser. 
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"  A  project  which  will  truthfully  reveal  the  piety,  the  devotion,  the 
God-like  knowledge,  which  preserved  the  blessing  of  the  Faith  to 
Erin." — Tipperary  Free  Press. 

"  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints,  to  the  number  of  over  3,000  separate 
articles,  preparing  for  immediate  publication." — The  Morning  Mail. 

"  The  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints,  in  the  Rev.  John  O'Hanlon's  twelve 
large  volumes,  will  have  a  great  deal  of  interest  for  us  on  this  side  of 
the  Channel."—  The  Tablet. 

"  We  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  the  above  work  to  the 
antiquarian  and  the  literateur." — Wexford  Independent. 

"  He  has  done  much  for  his  country's  glory  in  thus  bringing  to  the 
tight  of  day  names  long  buried  in  oblivion." — Londonderry  Journal. 

"  It  can  hardly  be  conceived  that  Ireland,  the  Island  of  Saints,  is  at 
present  the  only  Christian  country  that  does  not  possess  a  history  of  its 
own  men — that  the  land  which  has  given  so  many  saints  to  the  world 
has  not  worthily  recorded  their  good  deeds.  This  disgrace  is  about  to 
be  lifted  from  us." — Tralee  Chronicle. 

"  The  work  could  hardly  be  in  better  hands." — Cashel  Gazette. 

"  No" such  voluminous,  exhaustive,  and  beautifully  illustrated  work  has 
appeared  in  Ireland  during  the  present  century." — Irish  Times. 

"  The  person  who  has  had  the  courage  and  the  zeal  now  to  under- 
take this  herculean  task  deserves  well  of  his  country  and  of  posterity." 
— Catholic  Opinion. 

"  Le  savant  auteur  *  *  *  longs  et  importants  travaux  d'histoire 
hagiographique,  dont  il  est  a  souhaiter  que  le  public  soit  bientot  mis  a 
meme  de  profiter." — Journal  des  Savants. 

"  As  a  monument  of  Irish  typography  it  shall  be  unsurpassed." — 
The  Bookseller. 

"  Such  a  work,  no  matter  from  what  point  of  view  it  may  be  regarded, 
must  abound  with  matter  of  deepest  interest  to  every  one  who  cherishes 
a  taste  for  our  national  history  and  antiquities ;  and,  most  assuredly, 
for  carrying  it  out,  no  one  could  possibly  be  better  fitted  than  the  Rev. 
gentleman  who  has  now  undertaken  the  task." — Kilkenny  Moderator. 

"  Father  O'Hanlon  will  literally  unlock  a  hidden  treasure." — Clare 
Freeman. 

"  This  extensive  work,  now  quite  ready  for  publication,  only  awaits 
a  full  list  of  one  thousand  subscribers  to  issue  from  the  press." — 
Catholic  Times. 

"  The  terms  of  subscription  have  been  marvellously  moderate,  and 
payment  of  it  made  as  easy  as  could  by  possibility  be  expected." — 
Galiuay  Vindicator. 

"  Father  O'Hanlon  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  Catholics  in  his 
efforts  to  resuscitate  the  records  of  the  lives  and  labours  of  Ireland's 
long  roll  of  saints."— The  Irish  World.  (U.S.A.) 

"  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say  anything  about  Father  O'Hanlon's 
qualifications  for  the  pious  task  he  has  undertaken."— Leinster  Inde- 
pendent. 

"  He  has  accomplished  his  portion  of  a  solemn  duty,  and  it  rests 
now  with  the  pastors  and  priests  of  this  country  to  accomplish  their*." 
—  Wattrford  Neuis. 
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"  The  wonderful  labour,  the  exhaustless  patience,  the  deep  and 
constant  researches  and  varied  learning  of  the  gifted  author,  are  seen 
in  every  page  of  this  splendid  work. "—  The  Limerick  Reporter. 

"The  press  of  the  United  Kingdom  speaks  of  the  work  with  the 
highest  respect  and  commendation,  and  in  America  its  appearance  has 
been  hailed  with  marked  favour." —  Wexford  People. 

"The  first  part  of  Mr.  O'Hanlon's  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints  give* 
promise  of  a  book  of  great  research,  learning,  good  taste  and  archseolo- 
gical  interest." — The  Union  Review. 

"  A  valuable  repertory  of  hagiology."— Belfast  News-Letter. 

"  It  is  beautifully  illustrated.'"—  Irish  Canadian. 

"  We  are  familiarised  with  saints  whose  names  we  hardly  knew 
before. " — Freeman's  Journal. 

"  A  magnificent  work." — Boston  Pilot. 

"  Mr.  O'Hanlon's  labour  and  research  give  him  claim  to  the  support 
of  Celtic  antiquaries,  without  difference  of  religion." — The  Graphic. 

"This  invaluable  addition  to  Irish  ecclesiastical  history." — Ulster 
Examiner. 

"  Mr.  O'Hanlon  is  well  known  as  an  eminent  hagiologist,  and  some 
of  his  previous  works  have  been  reviewed  most  favourably  by  French 
as  well  as  home  reviewers." — Bedfordshire  Times. 

"  Father  O'Hanlon  will  supply  a  want,  which,  while  there  has  been 
an  excuse  for  not  supplying  before,  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  have 
neglected  any  longer."— Catholic  Review.  (U.S.A.) 

"This  valuable  work  will  prove  that  many  English  and  Scotch 
Saints,  eminent  for  learning  and  piety,  went  to  Ireland,  and  became  so 
famous  there,  that  both  churches  and  parishes  bear  their  names  to  the 
present  day." — Westminster  Gazette. 

"  The  Lives  are  ancient,  yet  never  before  written  in  English." — 
Tuam  News. 

"  Rev.  John  O'Hanlon,  who  will  be  remembered  by  many  of  our 
Catholic  readers  as  an  earnest  and  devoted  missionary,  at  one  time 
stationed  in  this  State,  but  now  an  active  minister  in  the  archdiocese  of 
Dublin,  and  a  distinguished  ornament  of  the  Irish  priesthood,  an- 
nounces the  early  completion  of  an  elaborate  and  important  work, 
on  which  he  began  in  St.  Louis,  over  twenty-five  years  ago." — 
Missouri  Republican.  (U.S.A.) 

"  A  standard  work,  not  alone  of  Irish  hagiology,  but  of  Irish  history 
and  of  ancient  Irish  topography."— Dublin  Evening  Post. 

"  It  includes  likewise  the  acts  of  early  British,  Saxon,  Cymri, 
and  Scottish  Saints,  who  are  venerated  as  patrons  in  Ireland,  as  con- 
nected with  their  Irish  missionary  career." — Catholic  World.  (U.S.A.) 

"  This  valuable  work  has  occupied  the  Rev.  author's  spare  hours 
during  twenty-five  years." — The  Nation. 

"  Canon  O'Hanlon  has  just  issued  the  85th  part  of  his  '  Lives  of  the 
Irish  Saints.'  It  brings  his  great  work  down  to  the  18th  of  August, 
the  feast  of  St.  Daigh  or  Dega,  of  Inniskeen,  in  Co.  Louth."—  The 
Irish  Monthly. 
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